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CHENILLE IS CLASSIC 


Mohawk Chenille Color Panel...on display at fine 
stores...shows your favorite colors in actual wool tufts. Mohawk’s incomparable Wool Chenille Carpet lends itself to@ 
original idea. Here, the high-fashion green, sculptured Greek key 
pattern is echoed by classic draperies and furniture, with an old-world charm. Chenille has 


infinite variety ... choice of 20,000 colors. any pattern, any shape. anv width seamless to 30 feet...m 


sculptured, corduroy, rippled or plain surfaces, or carved to your own design. To order only, from selected si 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, INC, «+ AMSTERDAM, NEW VORA 
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~ - a The Book Find Club 
<A Rage To Live 


by John O’Hara 


Jobn O’Hara’s new novel bas become one of the most widely 
read and widely discussed books of the year. “Enormously 
readable ... startlingly memorable,” say the critics. “One 
marvels at the sense of tumultuous life O'Hara creates. The 
sheer extensiveness of bis knowledge of American life is just 
as overpowering as the absolute flawlessness of bis prose.’ 






















Join the Book Find Club and receive FREE, as a GIFT, the Club’s 
current selection — LISTENING WITH THE THIRD EAR by Theodor 
Reik (Retail price: $6.00), or any book listed in the coupon below. 
And start your membership with the forthcoming selection — 
A RAGE TO LIVE by John O’Hara (or any of the books pictured on 2 H ° , ° d 

this page). They are representative of the books — the best in fiction Listening With Ti e Thir Ear 
and non-fiction — the Club offers its members month after month — by Theodor Reik is 
such books as THE NAKED AND THE DEAD by Norman Mailer, This fascinating book by « world-renowned analyst bas . 
THE BRAVE BULLS by Tom Lea, INISHFALLEN FARE THEE WELL 


been called “the most significant work on psychoanalysis 
by Sean O’Casey, and other notable works. The retail price of Book since Freud’s INTERPRETATION OF DREAMS”, and “one 


Find Club selections ranges from $2.75to $6.00, but as a member you of the most comprebensive studies of the subject written to 
pay the SPECIAL MEMBERSHIP PRICE OF ONLY $1.65 a book (plus date”. “The average reader should find this a revealing 
postage and handling)—amn average saving of more than 50 percent and rewarding book from which be may gain much uw 
on your book purchases, derstanding o} bimselj.” 


THE BRAVE BULLS INISHFALLEN FARE THEE WELL CEREMONY OF INNOCENCE CRY, THE BELOVED COUNTRY JEAN BAROIS THE SHOW OF VIOLENCE 
by Tom lea by Sean O'Casey by Elizabeth Charlotte Webster by Alan Paton by Roger Martin dy Gard by Fredric Wertham, M. 0. 

















THE BOOK FIND CLUB, 401 BROADWAY, Dept. T. H. 4, New York 13, N. Y. 

Please enroll me as a member ond send me the FREE book and firs? selection ! hove indi- 
coted. | am also to receive FREE each month the Club's literary magazine, the Book Find News. 
| agree to occep! a minimum of 4 selections a year ot the SPECIAL MEMBERSHIP PRICE OF ONLY 
$1.65 A BOOK (plus 24¢ postage and handling) and may cancel my membership at any time 
efter purchasing 4 selections, 


It costs you nothing to belong to the BOOK 
FIND CLUB. You pay only for the books 
you want and you may take as few as 4 in 
a full membership year. Each month you re- 
ceive, FREE, the Book Find News, so that 
you can decide for yourself, after reading 
the review of the forthcoming selection, if 
you want the book. If not, you simply re- 
turn the printed form (supplied by us) 
which tells us not to send it. Since it is al- 
most certain that you read at least 4 Book 
Find Club selections during the year any- 
way, why not get them from the Club at the 
tremendous savings we are able to effect 
through our large printing orders. 


Please send as my first selection... ” 
Also, send as my FREE book (check title desired): 
() Listening With The ThirdEar by TheodoreReik [] Fear, War ond the Bomb by P.M.S. Blockett 
C) The Prevalence of Witches by Aubrey Menen __[_] Inishfallen, Fare Thee Well by Seon O'Cosey 
CL) The Age of Jackson by Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr [_] The Situation In Asia by Owen Lottimore 

(LD Cry, The Beloved Country by Alan Paton [_] Mind And Body by Dr. Flanders Dunbor 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


suequsvasecessesusasumemsearanes ZONE STATE 
(Prices slightly bigher m Canada) TH-5 
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Announcing Century's 


A 


New Theatrical Lighting Catalogue 


Completing 20 years of continuous experience 
in furnishing lighting equipment for Broadway's most 
famous productions, Century's latest Catalogue 
(part 1) presents a comprehensive range of engineered 
lighting instruments for the theater. 

New concepts in efficiency and dramatic effect 
are offered in Century’s versatile selection of components, 
designed to cover every requirement from facade 
to backstage... 

Dimensional and performance data and detailed 
specifications of all features are available in addition to 


this unusual Catalogue. Write to: 


Century Lighting Inc., 419 W. 55th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
626 North Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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CRITICS’ AWARD FOR BEST MUSICAL 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present in associotion with 


- say Emp 
®S MARTIN: PINZA 


in A New Musicol Ploy 


South Pacific 





the new 





| @ Two of the most exciting Tosca- 
nini performances in a long time have 
been released by RCA-Victor in one 
album; the works are Schumann’s 
overture to “Manfred” and Beetho- 
ven’s “Consecration of the House” 
overture. Both these works, neither of 
them exactly staples in our concert- 
hall fare, date from their composers’ 
ripest periods of artistic maturity; a 
full realization of their nobility ‘of 
material and utterance requires trans- 
cendent capabilities of their interpre- 
ters, but those dazzling virtuosos of 
the NBC Symphony and their peren- 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 


OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2ne & JOSHUA LOGAN 
Adapted trom JAMES A MICKENER'S Pulitzer 
Prize Winning “TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC™ 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
with MYRON mcCORMICK 


MAJESTIC THEA., 44th SI. W. of B’way 
Evenings 8:25. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:25 
























nially impassioned maestro turn in 
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BERLIN - SHERWOOD - HART 


performances that will remain exem- 
plary for years to come. The Beetho- 


eo , ; 
ven takes a certain effort on the 
hiss Lib Y listener’s part, for it has more in com- 
yy mon with the elevation of the last 


Dances staged by JEROME ROBBINS quartets than with the tunefulness of 


IMPERIAL, W. 45 St. Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 the sy mphonies. Toscanini will not 


see eighty again, but the youthful vig- 
or and excitement which infuse these 



































readings certainly bear no reminder 
of that fact. The reproduction is 
exceptional. 

Speaking of the last Beethoven 
quartets, you might look into Musi- 
craft's reissue of a work usually asso- 




















ciated with those masterpieces, Bee- 





thoven’s 





“Grand Fugue” for string 
quartet, opus 133. This lengthy, com- 
plicated work is so weighty of vocab- 
ulary that it sometimes strains the 
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limited powers of a mere four men, 
but the Kroll Quartet’s performance 
in this set is one of skill and devotion. 

In the past few years some of our 
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smaller companies have been making 
domestic pressings of highly interest- 
ing recordings 








formerly available 
only on imported disks. Vox has is- 
sued some of Polydor’s catalogues, 














and Mercury has begun a long-range 





plan of issuing works from the lists 
of the excellent Czechoslovakian firm, 
Ultraphon. The rewest local firm to 
follow this line is Capitol, with per- 
haps the biggest plum of all: Tele- 
funken, the German company which 
before the war blanketed all Europe. 
The recordings thus far issued are 





























notable more for high artistic attain- 





ment than for reproduction, for en- 
gineering progress in the intervening 












years has been considerable. Even so, 
I strongly recommend that you hear 
Capitol’s new sets. Among the best is 
Willem Mengelberg’s matchless per- 
formance of the Strauss tone poem 
“Ein Heldenleben” with the Amster. 
dam Concertgebouw. This conduc. 
tor’s easy, assured way with Strauss’s 
inhuman complexities has never been 
touched by other interpreters, and in 
spite of its out-of-date recording this 
version can hold its own against 
newer ones. Less satisfying are Men- 
gelberg’s strident rendition of Tschai- 
kovsky’s overture “1812,” and Erich 
Kleiber’s fumbling of Mozart’s “Eine 
Kleine Nachtmusik” with the Berlin 
Philharmonic. But Telefunken’s cata- 
logue is a rich one, and Capitol’s new 
association should produce many in- 
teresting offerings. 

A small new company calling itself 
the Ethnic Folkways Library has re- 
leased its first three sets, and, while 
rather far off the beaten track, they 
strike me as important and certainly 
refreshing. Bernard Shaw, during his 
romp as a music reporter sixty years 
ago, found tranquillity after a long 
series of piano recitals in having his 
teeth ground by a finely skilled hand; 
these Ethnic albums—one of Sioux 
and Navajo music, one from Equa- 
torial Africa, and one from Haiti 
offer the same kind of consoling 
contrast to the soigné sounds more 
conventional recordings bring us. The 
Haiti album includes music from 
thirteen Afro-Haitian religious cults; 
the intense excitement this primitive 
expression engenders outlives many 
repeated hearings, and as a result 
will have more general appeal than 
the other two, whose restricted range 
of material will be attractive mainly 
to the connoisseur. The recordings, 
on vinylite, are of unusually high 
quality. Any of these albums would 
make an excellent Christmas item for 
your more jaded friends, as would an 
intriguing set called “Land of Israel,” 
recently issued by the Israel Music 
Foundation, 11 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18. This is the first in a 
projected series of six albums, and 
contains six works representing both 


(Continued on page 96) 
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| had barely planted my luggage 
on United States soil again after a 
flight to London and return over a 
recent weekend, when publishers’ rep- 
resentatives began crowding the lobby 
outside my office, each one clamoring 
for rights to the book that I would 
naturally write about my experiences. 
Feeling among the little men ran high, 
as they sought to outbid each other. 
and cries of “We’re prepared to dou- 
ble that offer!” blended with shouts 
of “Sixty cents!” in the crowded re- 
ception rooms. 

Yes. Of course. In the fine tradition 
of traveling newspapermen and com- 
mentators. the world shall have that 
book. I have, in fact, already written 
it. It is called “Me And England.” It 
seems only fair that THEATRE ARTS 
readers should be exposed to it in ad- 
vance of the précis in Life, the serial 
in the Saturday Evening Post, and the 
Literary Guild edition. 

CHAPTER ONE 
The Political Situation 

England is in the midst of a critical 
political situation. This I learned, not 
from the political bigwigs, whom I 
scorn in all countries, and who were, 
incidentally, weekending in Devon- 
shire during my thirty-six-hour visit, 
but from the man in the street, or, to 
borrow one of their quaint local ex- 
“the little guy.” For ex- 
ample a London bobby—they are 


pressions, 


known over there as “cops”—said 
“Blimey, England is in the midst of 
* Blimey 
is a nickname Londoners apply to 


a critical political situation.’ 


visiting newspapermen and corre- 
spondents. 

CHAPTER Two 

The Theatre 
The theatre—originally as native 
an American form of entertainment 
as tobacco—has been enthusiastically 
embraced by the English in recent 
years, to such an extent that movie- 
going and dog racing have suffered. 
For instance, during my visit I could 
have seen “Oklahoma!,” “Brigadoon,” 
“Annie Get Your Gun.” “A Streetcar 
Named Desire,” “The Male Animal,” 


“Harvey,” “Death of a Salesman,” 
“Tobac co Road.” - 
Jane Russell. 


The Heiress,” and 






THEATER 


(me on the Isle... 


by WILLIAM A. LEONARD 


The natives have even attempted 
their own productions. Surprisingly 
enough no less than twenty of these 
folk dramas were playing to capacity 
audiences. The taste of the London 
theatregoer is sufficiently developed, 
however, so that the imported pro- 
ductions are most in demand. 

CHAPTER THREE 
The Food Situation 

Although they speak a different lan- 
guage, the English, | observed, have 
many things in common with Ameri- 
cans. They have what might almost 
be called a national weakness for 
food. “I like a good meal every once 
in a while,” admitted one Englishman 
whom I met, “and I’m not ashamed 
to say so.” 

CHAPTER Four 
The Sports Situation 

Although the English follow eager- 
ly the doings of the great American 
sports figures, such as Joe Demmer- 
erra, Jackie Robertson or Logey Ber- 
ry, they are not true baseball fans. 
The Paris Edition of the Tribune car- 
ried the headline “Yanks Win,” and 
the man in the street on my left read 
it and remarked, “In America, old 
chappie, you seem to be still fighting 
the Civil War.” 

CHAPTER FIVE 
Devaluation 

There is some confusion about de- 
valuation in London. Some feel it is 
a good thing. Others feel it is a bad 
thing. A member of the House of 
Lords explained it to me this way- 
“It’s difference of opinion what makes 
*orse racing.” 

CHAPTER SIX 
George Bernard Shaw 

When I called George Bernard 

Shaw, the line -was busy. 
CHAPTER SEVEN 
The Next General Election 

Only a fool will stay in the United 
States and attempt to predict the re- 
sults of the next general election. One 
must be on the snot, one must feel the 
pulse of the people. Having studied 
the situation first hand—after min- 
utes of conversation with peers, pub 
crawlers, charladies, cabbies and Pic- 
cadilly commandos, I can give you the 

(continued on page 95) 
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Costume rentals for comolete pro- 
ductiéns or any part thereof, to 
schools, colleges and little theatres 
everywhere. 100,000 costumes in 
stock—promptly available at very 
moderate rates. You name the pro- 
duction or general list of require- 
ments—we send full information 
without obligation. 


151 WEST 46th $1 
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MEMORIAL THEATRI 
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DIRECTING 
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SCENE DESIGN 


Acting Company for Advanced Students 
Accredited: 8. F. A. and M. F. A. Degrees 










For Information: 

LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registrar, 
Dept. T. A., Goodman Memorial Theatre 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
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THe SuHow Must Go On. By Elmer 
Rice. Viking Press. $3.00. 
Many years ago a dramatist named 


Louis Evans Shipman wrote a little 


book which was the biography of a 
play, from its inception through many 
adventures and misadventures to its 
production. Louis Shipman as a dram- 
atist is now forgotten. (His wife's 
beautiful gardens have endured better 
than his plays.) But a play has an 
even tougher time now than in his 
day, and who should know better than 
Elmer Rice what adventures and mis- 
adventures it must undergo? But why 
Elmer Rice should cast the biography 
of a play into the form of a novel, 
and a novel 472 pages in length, is 
something the reviewer this re- 
viewer, at any rate—is unable to an- 
swer. He complicates his problem at 
every step. The actual story of Rice's 
“Street Scene,” let us say, would be 
interesting and_ illuminating, and 
carry its own comment. But when 
Rice proceeds to have a factory hand 
in Connecticut bob up with a “Street 
Scene,” he is faced with the task, as 
novelist, of persuading us first and 
foremost that this factory hand could 
or, if he 
did, that he was a factory hand. Un- 


have written such a play 


fortunately, Rice does not persuade 
us, and the whole premise of his novel 
collapses at the very start. 

This luckless dramatist, after his 
play is accepted by a talented and 
temperamental producer, is precipi- 
tated into such a maelstrom of tem- 
peramental neurasthenic 
backers, alcoholic lawyers, and as- 
sorted manifestations of sex, that both 
he and his play keep disappearing 
under the boiling surface. The reader 
watches for them to reappear; some- 


actresses, 


times what comes to the surface is a 
little lecture on the economics of play 
production in 1949, at other times one 
of the actresses—or mayhap the lady 
backer—minus her clothes. This is 
very confusing to the reader, as it 
must have been for the play’s author. 

So far as we can determine. his 
play was a serious affair which could 
have had a nice little season but was 
forced to close because it wasn’t a 
smash hit. And that, dear friends, is 


6 








the trouble with the theatre. Or maybe 
it’s that actresses are always taking off 
their clothes. Or can it be because 
Elmer Rice tries to write novels? 
WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


CurTAIN CaLis. By Jack Gaver. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $3.50. 

For $3.50—less than the price of 
a single ticket plus tax for a Broad- 
way hit—you can buy ‘Curtain 
Calls.” a veritable Cook’s tour of 
show business. Through the eyes and 
ears of Jack Gaver, drama editor and 
critic of United Press for the past 18 
years, you can attend first nights, 
meet leading producers and drama 
critics, hear inside stories about play- 
wrights, actors, directors and angels. 

Though Gaver’s book concerns it- 
self primarily with the season of 1948- 
19, there are illuminating flashbacks 
in it that help to give you a better un- 
derstanding of the decade preceding 
the past two semesters. It is at once a 
breezy, highly readable and informa- 
tive book, and a valuable addition to 
your reference library. Gaver is a 
meticulous researcher, and you can 
rely upon his facts. 

But don’t get the impression that 
“Curtain Calls” is just another year 
book. It is much more than that. It 
represents a pleasant evening or two 
with a witty and observant student of 
the Broadway scene. 

In “Curtain Calls” you may read 
about the trials and tribulations that 
attended the birth of “Life With Fa- 
ther”; how Howard Cullman became 
the most fabulous investor in plays of 
our time; and what Billy Rose wrote 
about Moss Hart after the premiere 
of “Light Up The Sky.” 

There are also brief synopses of the 
hits and misses of the 1948-49 season, 
with critical comment by the author. 
Theatrical criticism today, we suspect, 
is more subjective than objective. We 
do not agree with all of Gaver’s con- 
clusions, but they are stimulating and 
provocative. 

There are constructive analyses of 
such vital matters as the skyrocketing 
cost of theatrical production, regula- 
tion of the sale of theatre tickets, cam- 
paigns to develop new audiences for 


the drama and the establishment of a 
subsidized national theatre. Gaver 
thinks government subsidy impracti- 
cal, citing the shortcomings of the de. 
pression-born WPA Federal Theatre. 

“Curtain Calls” is recommended to 
anyone inclined to write. produce, act 
in. or back a play. And aren’t most 
of us so inclined at some time or 
other? It should prove an invaluable 
reference work for those who forget 
names, dates, places, and carelessly 
throw away their theatre programs. 
But even more important for some of 
us, it’s fun to read. 


RoBert COLEMAN 


Matinee Tomorrow. By Ward More. 
house. Illustrated. Whittlesey House. 
$5.00 

In “Matinee Tomorrow,” Ward 
Morehouse transfers to the printed 
page his great love for the stage; he 
gives his copy a warmth which 
changes mere names into personali- 
ties, dates on the calendar into spe- 
cific events, references to plays into 
something to remember. 

Stimulated by the intimacy of his 
recording, the reader will feel im- 
pelled to read the book at a single 
sitting. luxuriating in multiple revela- 
tions about actors, plays, playwrights 
and directors. Serious facts are jux- 
taposed with trivialities—and rightly, 
because those who know the theatre 
as well as Ward Morehouse realize 
that the stage is compounded of lofti- 
ness, pettiness, chance and careful 
planning. Stars, “bit” players, stage- 
hands, backstage feuds, press stories 
and make-up, all these have their 
part in the performance. The book 
brightly exemplifies that established 
fact through lively anecdote. 

These samples are typical: Augus- 
tin Daly took liberties with Rostand’s 
“Cyrano de Bergerac” in order to 
build up the role of Roxane for Ada 
Rehan. The full name of Nat Good- 
win was Nathaniel Carl Goodwin, and 
that gentleman liked to make himself 
conspicuous by using a comic stutter. 
Maude Adams was a flop as Juliet. 
Clyde Fitch collected brocades and 
Venetian glass. Men bought tickets 
for “Florodora™ ten and twenty times 
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_—in order to hear the sextet sing 
“Tell Me Pretty Maiden.” Henry B. 
Harris abandoned the stage because 
he suddenly felt silly wearing grease 
paint. George Jean Nathan’s enthusi- 
asm was getting 
Eugene O’Neill’s writings into print. 

Mr. Morehouse also notes certain 
facts concerning the famous stage 
scandal of Olga Nethersole and 
“Sapho.” Olga was beautiful and an 
excellent actress. She was also strange- 
ly unconscious of the naughtiness of 
Clyde Fitch’s dramatization of Dau- 
det’s novel. “I could never under- 
stand.” she remarks, “all the uproar 
over ‘Sapho.’ It was not an offensive 
or immoral play. The novel was a 
classic and the play merely followed 


responsible for 


the novel. . 

As the book progresses the anec- 
dotes pyramid. When Preston Sturges 
wanted a job as assistant stage man- 
ager for Brock Pemberton, he went 
over that producer’s head and applied 
first to Mr. Pemberton’s lovable asso- 
ciate, Antoinette Perry. When “The 
Thirteenth Chair” opened in Pough- 
keepsie, Margaret Wycherly had to 
play one of the important scenes twice 
because two of her fellow-actors were 
lost behind the scenes. 

Gracing the pages is a gallery of 
pictures ranging from “Follies” beau- 
ties to foremost actresses. 

Sustained studies of the so-called 
giants of the profession would add a 
welcome editorial slant and increase 
the student value of the text, but the 
author is doubtless saving these topics 
for another volume. His general ac- 
complishment, however, has been 
unique, for he has brought up to date, 
and with comparable sprightliness 
and unconventionality, the theatrical 
passages in Pepys’s Diary. Everyone 
who loves the theatre will want to read 
“Matinee Tomorrow”; and the word 
“everyone, in this instance, includes 
patrons of the circulating libraries— 
bless *em. 

—BERNARD SOBEL 


Man In Tue Straw Har. By Maurice 
Chevalier. Crowell. $3.50. 

In introducing himself as an au- 
thor, Maurice Chevalier has not 
equalled his skill in presenting him- 
self as an entertainer. Behind the 
footlights he is a master of nuance 
whose success depends not so much 
on extraordinary talent as on his 
ability to make every tone register, 
every gesture effective, every smile the 
happy coordination of an obtrusive 
lower lip with an engaging upper. As 
a writer he is careless about details, 
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slights important events, and fails to 
mention certain obligatory names and 
circumstances. He does, however, dis- 
cuss extensively his struggles with 
poverty, his illnesses, obsessions, be- 
liefs and amours. Yet somehow, ex- 
cept when the topic is the stage, the 
emanations seem superficial, even un- 
convincing. 

As a poverty-stricken boy he served 
as an electrician, thumb-tack artisan 
and doll painter, and consistently 
cheated his employers by slipping off 
to the men’s room to practice acro- 
batic stunts. Meanwhile he managed 
gallantly to provide for his mother. 

Maurice started his stage career 
by singing smutty songs with sug- 
gestive by-play at amateur shows. 
Then he added dancing and prize 
fighting to his professional assets, 
finally becoming a star at the Folies 
Bergére and one of the greatest enter- 
tainers in the world. 

He learned his art through cruel 
experiences involving drunkenness and 
dismissal, by imitating the famous 
comic artists of the hour, and by de- 
veloping an original technique that 
came to be known as the “Chevalier 
style.” He quotes only one authority 
who gave him concrete advice, S. P. 
Flers, who said: “Try to be more 
. » Relax. Don’t strain too 
hard for comic effects.” 

At times, 


proper. . 


Chevalier’s 
memory seems unpardonably weak. 
His first recognition, for instance, on 
the American stage came through 
Florenz Ziegfeld and C. B. Dilling- 
ham who starred him, respectively, on 
the Midnight Roof and on the con- 
cert stage. Yet he never even mentions 


however, 


their names. 

Though Chevalier fought and was 
wounded in battle, he seemed cu- 
riously unacquainted with the basic 
significance of World Wars I and II. 

“War?” he notes at the first rumors 
of World War I. “How uninteresting! 
Since it didn’t interest me, why 
should it interest anyone else? They 
talked about battles, but all I under- 
stood was love and singing.” After 
World War II, when called upon to 
give an opinion of Petain, he re- 
sponded: “I didn’t know what to say. 
‘The Marshal? The Marshal?’ | 
stuttered. ‘Well, I am against war like 
everyone else, and I think there 
should be better understanding be- 
tween different peoples.’ ” 

Throughout the greater part of his 
life Chevalier exploited what Elsie 
Janis called his “charm”; and thanks 
to the glamour which fame gave him, 
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How David 
Garrick 
influenced 
D. W. Griffith 
STAGE 


To 


SCREEN 


BY A. NICHOLAS VARDAC 


This is a study of the early film and of 
the 19th century stage, demonstrating the 
origins of the film in the methods of the 
stage and evaluating their relative positions 
in theatrical evolution. Mr. Vardac shows 
that the creative forces in the theatre had 
carried romanticism and realism as far as 
possible on the stage and that the motion 
picture, far from being an isolated tech- 
nological discovery, was a natural evolu- 
tionary phase in the world theatre. 

An exciting account of cinema and 
stage, Mr. Vardac’s book is filled with 
authentic illustrative material from prompt- 
books, theatrical programs and clippings, 
and photographs. 86 offset illustrations on 
48 pages, decorative, colored end papers, 

283 pages, $6.00. 
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BRITISH BALLET $6.00 
ed. Peter Noble 

MATINEE TOMORROW $5.00 
Ward Morehouse 

THEATRE BOOK OF THE YEAR 

1948-49 $4.00 

George Jean Nathan 

THE QUINTESSENCE OF G. B.S. $3.75 
ed. Stephen Winsten 

A WOMAN OF PARTS $3.50 
Sarah Truax 

WRITING FOR THE THEATRE $2.75 
Ronald Jeans 

THEATRE WORLD 1948-49 $2.00 
ed. Daniel Blum (paper edition) 

(bound edition $3.50) 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
48 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Telephone VOlunteer 5-209! 


“what did the critics say?’ | 


© NYC Criticism At a Glance—sum- 
raary of reviews of 15 NY daily pa- 
pers, 15 magazines on current plays, 
new films. 
Accurate digests, informative quotes 
from drama reviews of 30 publica- 
tions on new plays. Out-of-Town 
reviews digested. 
Blended into an interesting weekly 
report designed to keep you fully 
informed of current Broadway 
scene, 
Satisfied subscribers include: thea- 
tre fans, drama students, little the- 
atre groups, professionals, and 
libraries 


$10 a year 2he for sample 


CRITICAL DIGEST 


505—5th Ave., New York 17, N. Y. | 
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The Burns Mantle 


BEST 
PLAYS 


OF 1948-1949 


AND THE YEARBOOK OF 
THE DRAMA IN AMERICA 


EDITED BY 
John Chapman 


An unusual brilliance and variety 
distinguish the current edition of 
BEST PLAYS. Its contents range 
from historical drama to farce 
and phantasy and include, by 
excerpt and summary:— 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN 
ANNE OF THE THOUSAND DAYS 
EDWARD, MY SON 
THE SILVER WHISTLE 
TWO BLIND MICE 
GOODBYE, MY FANCY 
DETECTIVE STORY 
UFE WITH MOTHER 
LIGHT UP THE SKY 
THE MADWOMAN OF CHAILLOT 
With full statistical data and 


photographs from the plays. $4.00 


CURTAIN 
CALLS 


By JACK GAVER 


A live, up-to-the-minute picture 
of many of the colorful and little- 
known personalities and hap- 
penings on Broadway — its 
drama critics, famous angels, 
first nights, fabulous hits and 
failures —as seen by a veteran 
playgoer and writer. $3.50 


At all bookstores 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


432 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16 
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he did largely as he pleased in a 
man’s world, particularly a French- 
man’s world. He could kiss and tell— 
and tell he does. But it would be in- 
teresting to know how the kissed felt 
about their dismissals, that long line 
of discarded ladies headed by Mistin- 
guette and including his erstwhile 
wife, Yvonne Vallée. The legendary 
French code of morality has an an- 
achronistic sound these days, but 
Chevalier side-steps the subject with a 
cheap double entendre: “There are 
three things that I no longer do. | 
do not smoke. I do not drink. I do 
not—ski.” BERNARD SOBEL 


THEATRE Book OF THE YEAR: 1948- 
1949. By George Jean Nathan. Knopf. 
$4.00. 

George Jean Nathan is a nasty 
character who believes neither in for- 
giving nor forgetting. He exhumes 
last year’s theatrical corpses with 
something dreadfully like relish; he 
dines on their foul adipocere as others 
would on langue de rossignol; he is 
the American theatre’s number one 
ghoul and pathologist. Mr. Nathan is 
not only immensely intolerant, but in 
the Foreword to this seventh of his 
annual critical compendia sets forth 
reasons why he considers it proper 
to be intolerant. Everybody, in brief, 
who cares for the health of the theatre 
should thank God for George Jean 
Nathan. A critic should be no more 
tolerant of theatrical claptrap than a 
doctor tolerant of bubonic plague. 

In this theatre book the reader will 
find an account (of sorts) of every 
professional New York production of 
the 1948-1949 More often 
than not, however, the deceased ex- 
hibit is employed merely as a spring- 
board for observations on the theatre 
in general. Mr. Nathan claims that he 
does not go out of his way to be 
witty; whether true or not, and one 
must strongly suspect the latter, he 
in fact is almost unfailingly witty. He 
is also possessed of a greater knowl- 
edge of the theatre, both practical and 
theoretical, than any other critic now 


season. 


practicing. An irresistible and enter- 
taining combination. 

One of the most significant things 
about this volume (as, indeed, about 
all Nathan’s twenty-eight books on 
drama) is the manner in which it 
bucks the tide of theatrical fashion. 
Happily there is no facet of today’s 
theatre on which Mr. Nathan does not 
have intense, and usually heterodox, 
opinions. It is absolutely safe to pre- 
dict that the reader’s reaction to those 





opinions (if he is not so dunderheaded 
as to be exasperated into throwi 
the book into the ashcan) will be 
equally intense. From intense reaction 
will come intense thought. From ip. 
tense thought, one may fondly hope, 
will come action. From action—and 
from nothing else—will come better 
theatre. 

Better theatre, of course, is what 
George Jean Nathan wants. He is the 
sort of nasty man, and this the sort 
of nasty book, of which we need a 
great many more. 


THe Burns MANTLE Best PLays op 
1948-49. Edited by John Chapman. 
Illustrated. Dodd. Mead & Co. $4.00. 

This volume, like its annual pre- 
decessors. is one which should prove 
to theatre historians, 
actors, any theatre writer from press 


indispensable 


agent to playwright, any producer, 
and the secretary in any producer's 
casting office. It contains facts, those 
small things so elusive in the press- 
agented, rumor-ridden theatre world. 
And it contains names; any Broadway 
management equipped with a full set 
of the Mantle books has the answer 
to that recurrent question, “Who was 
that girl who did that bit in the sec- 
ond act sometime or other?” In addi- 
tion to making a brief critical ap- 
praisal of each play that reached New 
York during the last year, Mr. Chap- 
man records the full cast, director, 
designer, producer, and opening and 
closing dates. Furthermore, he in- 
dexes all of them. (Indexing, except 
with biographers of unusual con- 
science, has become a lost art.) 

The core of the work, however, and 
the feature from which it derives its 
title, is a compressed treatment of the 
ten best plays of 1948-49, rendered 
half in dialogue, half in the inevitably 
childish prose of the literary short cut. 
Again valuable as reference or re- 
minder to theatre people, this sort of 
treatment conveys something less than 
the original meaning of the play (if 
any meaning at all) to anyone who 
is not otherwise familiar with the pro- 
duction. It seems a pity that Ameri- 
ca’s critics must encourage the cap- 
sule-takers. 

The plays designated as the year’s 
best, and the choice seems fair 
enough, are “Death of a Salesman,” 
“Anne of the Thousand Days,” “The 
Madwoman of Chaillot,” “Detective 
Story,” “Edward, My Son,” “Life 
With Mother,” “Light Up the Sky,” 
“The Silver Whistle,’ “Two Blind 
Mice,” and “Goodbye, My Fancy.” 
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TueatreE Wort. Edited by Daniel 
Blum. Illustrated. Greenberg. $2.00 
(paper), $3.50 | cloth). 

In many ways this profusely illus- 
trated little book is the most useful of 
the various theatrical handbooks that 
are published each year at this time. 
It is dedicated entirely to factual in- 
formation, with an absolute minimum 
of comment. 

For each play produced during 
1948-49 there is at least one photo- 
graph, the complete cast (including 
replacements in long-run shows), a 
plot synopsis, and opening and clos- 
ing statistics. Plays which closed out 
of town get nearly as full treatment; 
so do those done by the better off- 
Broadway companies. Add to this an 
extraordinarily comprehensive index, 
and one has at hand the definitive 
record of the 1948-49 season. 


Rector’s Naucuty "90s Cook Book. 
By Alexander Kirkland. Illustrated. 
Doubleday. $3.50. 

When one sits back in a theatre, 
house lights dimming, the thought 
uppermost in one’s mind is: Will this 
piece be entertaining? The same 
holds true when opening the covers 
of a new book. In the case of this 
vividly compiled book on cooking, 
allied with anecdotes of leading per- 
sonages in the American theatre dur- 
ing the final decade of the last cen- 
tury, one’s mind is quickly set at rest. 
It is immensely entertaining and won- 
derfully informative. It has all the 
flavor of the ebullient brothers Rec- 
and 
under the device of an 


tor, George Charles, whose 
restaurant, 
electrified Griffin, was to become syn- 
with food 
travelers discussed the pleasures of 


New York. 


Of prime importance in such a 


onymous fine wherever 


book as this is the imaginative selec- 
tion of all sorts of memorabilia: the 
favorite dishes of Richard Harding 
Davis, Lillian Russell, Gentleman Jim 
Corbett or Lillie Langtry; recorded 
conversations, remarks and anecdotes 
which accompanied some renowned 
feast at Rector’s. Mr. Kirkland has 
selected these fragments with the 
greatest skill and wit. Photographs of 
many of the most popular actors, act- 
resses and epicures of the era are par- 
ticularly decorative and’ nostalgic. 

In my own galaxy of heroines is 
Ethel Barrymore, surely one of the 
most that ever 
lived. Here she graces the chapter on 
Desserts, in rose-garlanded gown of 
gauze from “Captain Jinks of the 


entrancing women 


Horse Marines.” Edna May reigns 
over the chapter on Soups in an ex- 
traordinarily alluring pose, wearing 
a “Paris creation” (as this kind of 
“robe” was called) dripping with 
paillettes, a style we shall never see 
again. A remark of hers is naive, to 
say the least: “Many of my loveliest 
presents have not been jewels at all. 
There is my liqueur set, made of a 
huge elephant’s foot. The elephant 
was shot by Mr. Cavendish in Africa, 
after it had stepped on him.” Edna 
May liked cream of leek soup, which 
she first discovered at Rector’s. The 
recipe is given in this book. 

One of the secrets of George Ree- 
tor’s immediate and lasting success 
as restaurateur was that he catered 
to every conceivable taste. Truffles 
and paté de foie gras were given no 
more prominence on his spacious 
menu than was Scrambled Codfish 
(and a wonderful dish it is), or 
Boiled Beef with Horse-Radish Sauce. 
Roast Pheasant or partridge received 
due attention—and so did Cheese 
Soup and Red Cabbage, bourgeois, 
and Glazed Onions and Mushroom 
Croquettes. What immediately leaps 
to the eye is the lucid manner in 
which these frequently complicated 
recipes are set down. With the aid of 
Mr. Kirkland’s book the most timid 
little bride, girding herself to prepare 
a dinner party or just a good, sur- 
prise meal for a hungry husband, 
should find her fears lessened and her 
bridegroom happily surprised. The 
Rector recipes are simplified yet in- 
triguing. 

Once I wrote that to my mind a 
wide, spacious, well-stocked kitchen 
and its attendant larder was the heart- 
beat of any house—be it a coteen in 
the Irish Counties, or Chateau de 
Chimay in Belgium, long noted for its 
superb cuisine. Reading Alexander 
Kirkland’s book I am more than ever 
convinced that any establishment, pri- 
vate house or “a hostelry for the pub- 
lic weal,” as Horace Walpole wrote of 
the Burning Bush at Twickenham, 
takes its tone from the food prepared 
in its kitchen. A beguiling album of 
pictures, autobiographies and recipes 
is “Rector’s Naughty ‘90s Cook 
Book,” where the voluptuous, warm 
brown beauty of Maxine Elliott is 
tightly incased in a riding habit to 
end all riding habits for allure, and 
where an engaging drawing of The 
Evolution of the Bustle (from goose 
to lady of fashion) takes the hand of 
Wiener Schnitzel or 
Chestnut Soufflé.-—James ReEYNOLDs. 
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keep a complete 
record of the current 


THEATRE 
WORLD 


edited by Daniel Blum 


The complete pictorial and statistical rec- 
ord of the 1948-1949 Broadway Theatri- 
cal Season. This is Vol. 5.—just published 
— containing over 500 photos of scenes 
and players, brief synopses, complete cast 
lists, biographies and elaborate index. 


clothbound $3.50, paper $2.00 
at your bookstore, or direct from 
201 East 57 St. 
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THE NEW PLAYS 


george karger 
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Cold Olivia, in the bosom of her bizarre household, awakens inconveniently to love . 


October 3, 1949 @ “Twelfth Night” is so poorly constructed, even by Elizabethan standards, 
EMPIRE THEATRE that remarkably clever direction is required to make sense of it. The script con- 
tains three virtually irreconcilable elements. There is one play involving three of 
the most anaesthetic bores ever conceived—Feste, Toby Belch and Andrew 
Aguecheek. There is a second about Malvolio—doubtless tremendously comical 
in an era when bear-baiting was accounted genteel sport, but cruel in our own. 
And there is the third, a pleasant charade of love and confusion on the seacoast 


of Illyria. The problem is to make the first of these plays bearable (almost im- 


66 ae possible), the second human, and the 

TWELETH NIGHT third delightful. Valentine Windt’s 
THE PRINCIPALS 

direction, however, gives about equal 

weight to the three elements: as a 


result, the production fails. Frances 


Reid is a good Viola, but whenever a 


Comedy 


spell is nearly woven the three 
by WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


buffoons dive into interminable 
“comedy” routines. Exit the mood, 
pursued by Feste. Nina Foch does all 
that is traditionally asked of Olivia: 
‘ she is cool and lovely, but brings no 
Produced by Roger Stevens Maly iM point of view to a role which needs 
Staged by Valentine Windt ! " , one desperately. Arnold Moss’s Mal- 
Setting and Costumes by Ant Walter | volio is sometimes perceptive, but 

Louis Kennel 1 done as if his part were monologue. 


LO 










Beecham pours the morning coffee for the Earl of Lister, and secretly ponders a political career . 


THE NEW PLAYS 


October 4, 1949 @ A. E. Matthews is eighty years old, and one might reasonably suspect that he 
BOOTH THEATRE had spent all eighty perfecting the role of the Earl of Lister. He is superb. When 


he mumbles a dozen successive lines into oblivion you feel sure that they should 


have been mumbled into oblivion. When he wanders onstage. trailing a faint daze 
r F 


behind him, you know exactly how he feels. “Yes, M’Lord” (known in England 


as “The Chiltern Hundreds”) deals with the more tangled aspects of recent 


British politics, but it makes no difference that the twists of political and ro- 


mantic alliance are uniformly inexplicable. This is unabashedly a Wodehouse 


“YES, MLORD" 


ORIGINAL CAST 


Comedy 
by W. DOUGLAS HOME 


Produced by Lee and J. J. Shu- 
bert and Linnit and Dunfee, 
Ltd., by arrangement with 
John Krimsky 

Staged by Colin Chandler 


Setting and costumes by Edward 
Gilbert 


- 





world, where people do whatever the 
author feels most cheerful at the mo- 
ment. It is inevitable that under such 
circumstances the script becomes sub- 
merged—and probably lucky, since 
the terrible old bromide beginning 
“For five years they taught us how to 
kill, and now .. .” is painfully au- 
dible at one of the moments when Mr. 
Matthews is elsewhere. George Cur- 
zons butler would evoke envy from 
Jeeves himself. and Mary Hinton and 
Diana Hart are superior in lesser 
roles. “Yes, M’Lord” is almost en- 
tirely trivial, but the less demand- 


ing will find it a definite delight. 


ll 






THE NEW PLAYS 


eileen darby—aqraphic house 


Andrew Crocker-Harris offers his wife small comfort for her lost lover and his lest job . . . 


October 12, 1949 
CORONET THEATRE 


“THE BROWNING 


VERSION *Fianeauinade 


Produced by Maurice Evans and 
Stephen Mitchell 

Staged by Peter Glenville 

Sets by Frederick Stover 

Costumes by David Ffolkes 


A 
Double 
Bill 

BY 


TERENCE 
RATTIGAN 


@ Nothing is dearer to British dramatists than The Tie Play (old school). This 


time, in “The Browning Version,” it centres about a cuckolded Mr. Chips, a 


nasty rather than understanding wife, and a good boy. It is dotted with hearty 
British slang, and on the serious side asks actors to get by lines like “It’s all 
over between us . . . there are two kinds of love, my kind and et cetera.” By fai 
the most artful dodger of the evening is Mr. Evans. As the unloved old master he 
succeeds, by unstinted use of embroidered heroics appropriate to heroic tragedy, 
in evoking the sort of sympathy one feels for someone who, having doggedly 

made a very small bed, is faced with 
THE CASTS lying in it. Miss Best, less artful, does 
not dodge at all; she manages to face 
up to what limited emotions Mr. 
Rattigan has written into the unpleas- 
ant wife, and her performance ac- 
cordingly has a welcome ring of 
honesty. “Harlequinade” is a slow 
and labored burlesque of another set 


of cardboard 


trouping actor, his wife, and their 


characters—the old 
inept company. The plot wavers 
wearily from bigamy to opening 


night, and the jokes are very local 





THE NEW PLAYS 


The indiscretions of a romantic generation are recalled in ‘Mr. Brown, Miss Dupree” . . 


October 13, 1949 
BROADHURST THEATRE 


“TOUCH AND GO" 


Produced by George Abbott 
Music by Jay Gorney 
Choreography by Helen Tamiris 
Staged by Mr. Kerr 

Designed by John Robert Lloyd 


A REVUE BY 
Jean and Walter Kerr 


@ “Touch and Go,” a mildly diverting revue said to have been assembled at 
Catholic University in Washington, is the third revue in the last two seasons to be 
sold mainly on the grounds of alleged youthfulness. With the best intentions in 
the world, that formula seems bankrupt. Although the performers are young in 
years and mostly talented, the virtue of youth should lie in inventiveness and 
originality if it is to have any theatrical justification. Of both those qualities 
“Touch and Go” is entirely devoid. Nearly all of the pleasing numbers stem 


from similar numbers in “Small Wonder” or “Lend An Ear,” its two youthful 


THE PRINCIPALS 


predecessors. The first act overture 
gives the impression of all one’s fa- 
vorite show tunes rolled into one 

but not too expertly. Two big dance 
numbers are stuffy and pretentious. 
Sketches start off brightly but run 
steadily downhill: nothing quite 
comes off as it is obviously intended 
it should. In short. if “Touch and 
Go” is what it pretends to be. there is 
one conclusion no playgoer can es- 
cape: today’s youth is most assuredly 


being born middle aged. 
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photographs by r 


PURE GINGOLD 


@ Conservative Americans, conditioned by the conven- 
tional corn of the entirely predictable or Betty Hutton type 
of comedienne, have been found walking dazedly about the 
streets of London after their first exposure to the blond 
buzz bomb whose appearances in the three revues “Sweet 
and Low.” “Sweeter and Lower” and “Sweetest and Low- 
est” relieved British austerity from 1943 to 1946, 

Hermione Gingold “whose style may be loosely de- 
scribed,” S. J. Perelman loosely describes, “as an amal- 
gam of that of Groucho Marx and Tallulah Bankhead” 
made her unheralded first appearance on the London stage 
in 1908 at His Majesty’s Theatre, as a herald in a Christ- 
mas pantomime “Pinkie and the Fairies.” 

Charles Gaynor, who did the music, lyrics and sketches 
for “Lend an Ear,” hopes to lure Miss Gingold to America 


early next Spring, it is reported, for a new revue on which 


he is now at work. She’s been lured before, trooping good 


humoredly across the ocean for offers that eventually 
came to nothing. Miss Gingold’s bizarre comedy will be 
quite a different, though highly tangy, cup of English tea 
to New York audiences when she gets here. For sooner 


or later she'll get here. They just can’t devaluate Gingold. 
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by EDWARD L. BERNAYS 


@ It is no news to anybody that the theatre is passing 
through a crisis which did not begin today, yesterday, 
or even last year. A great deal has been said and 
written about this crisis, and most people now under- 
stand that it is part of the larger crisis through which 
the whole world is passing. 

For over three decades humanity has been rent asun- 
der by uninterrupted conflict. The nineteenth-century 
dream of universal prosperity, progress and peace has 
been pulverized by universal ambition, violence and 
fraud. Each war, worldwide or local, is followed by an 
ambiguous peace haunted by fear of the next war. 
Hemispheres and ideologies clash with conflicting 
promises and the terrifying menace of the atom bomb. 

Never before has mankind undergone such vast 
changes in every aspect of its existence on so world- 
wide a scale, and the end is not yet in sight. For all its 
advanced democratic way of life and No. 1 technologi- 
cal position, America has not wholly escaped the night- 
mare upheavals of this century. 

An upheaval which affects the whole of mankind is 
bound to create crisis in every field of thought and 
art. Everywhere we hear talk about the crisis in politics, 
economics, international relations, philosophy, religion, 
painting, poetry, fiction and civilization itself. The 
theatre feels this universal crisis because, like all other 
forms of thought and art, it must adapt itself to a world 
which has changed profoundly since “Lady Winde- 
mere’s Fan,” “The Devil’s Disciple” or “The Hairy 
Ape.” Mass production has so thoroughly altered hu- 
man relations that all art is compelled to adapt itself. 

In this sense, the play is still the thing. The man who 
says there is nothing wrong with the theatre that a hit 
won't cure is naive. A hit is not necessarily a good 
play. What would cure the theatre at its foundation 
would be a theatre movement deeply rooted in the 
modern world and capable of creating the new theatre 
forms it requires. No doubt a group of latter-day 
twentieth-century Shaws, Hauptmanns, Chekovs and 
O’Neills would lift the theatre out of its present rut 


\. E. MATTHEWS ... at eighty he is one 
of New York’s delights in ‘**Yes, M’Lord,”’ 
at twenty he played forty-seven roles in 


one year—in a stock company in Africa. 
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and make it immense the social factor it deserves to be. 

But how do we get great plays and playwrights? God 
could get light merely by saying, “Let there be light!” 
But the theatre cannot get great plays and playwrights 
merely by willing them. 

That is why, when the League of New York Theatres 
asked us to make a survey of the American theatre, we 
decided that a play is a play is a play, and a survey is 
a survey is a survey. Our survey could not touch on 
the deeper factors of contemporary history which make 
the theatre what it is, or tackle the mystery of how 
great plays are born, revealing to a generation the truth 
about itself and the world it lives in and can remake. 
What we could do is to apply the techniques of the 
social sciences to meet the League’s three objectives. 

These were to broaden and strengthen the role of 
the theatre in the social and cultural life of America 
so that the theatre may enjoy the high status in the 
public mind to which it is entitled; to improve relations 
between the public and the legitimate theatre; and to 
increase theatre attendance by intensifying favorable 
attitudes of regular and occasional theatregoers, and 
by recruiting new theatregoers. The League’s decision 
to submit to an objective, disinterested audit of its 
public relations indicated a broad, enlightened attitude 
both toward itself and toward the public. 

The League asked us to do for its members—most of 
New York’s theatre producers and owners—what we 
have done in the past quarter of a century for corpora- 
tions, trade unions, governments, educational institu- 
tions, scientific groups and individual theatres. They 
wanted us to make a comprehensive survey which 
would help them wipe out maladjustments within the 
theatre, and between the theatre and the public. To give 
the League the kind of survey it required, we attempted 
to discover the social dynamics of the theatre situation. 
For this purpose, we made five studies. 

We collated and analyzed existing literature about 
the American theatre, including the books on the 
theatre and innumerable magazine articles. We con- 
ducted personal interviews with thirty selected theatri- 
cal leaders, including producers, critics, editors, box- 
office treasurers, brokers, theatre owners, actors, 
actresses, officers of theatrical unions, and playwrights. 


(continued on page 20) 
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Gertrude Macy and Katharine Cornell 


As general manager for Katharine Cornell, Gertrude 
Macy bridges the treacherous void between art and busi- 
ness. She is a frequent advisor in the preparation of 


Cornell productions, the latest of which is “That Lady.” 


Maurice Evans, who gave David Ffolkes his first Broad- 
way job in 1937, now gives him his latest, styling the 
costumes for “The Browning Version.” In twelve vears, 


time out for war, Ffolkes has designed twenty shows. 


David Ffolkes and Maurice Evans 
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Maxwell Anderson and Todd Duncan 


In “Lost in the Stars,” Todd Duncan plays an Anglican 


Zulu pastor searching for his son in a South African city. 


Maxwell Anderson wrote the book for this musical version 


of Alan Paton’s novel “Cry, the Beloved Country.” 


photographs by richard avedon 


Milton Berle, whose stage-stealing proclivities are no 
secret, engages Billie Burke in a friendly joust for the 
comic muse and the camera’s eye. Miss Burke’s delicate 


foil is a more than adequate match for the broadsword. 


Milton Berle and Billie Burke 
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We had depth interviews with 400 men and women in 
middle and upper income groups, representative of the 
theatregoing public in nine cities throughout the 
United States. By mail questionnaires we obtained 
opinions from 2,500 leaders in various professions and 
occupations, selected from Who’s Who; and 2,500 
people in middle and upper income groups in twenty- 
seven cities. These people were asked thirty-five ques- 
tions about their likes and dislikes in the theatre, and 
their adjustments and maladjustments with it. 

In addition, while | was in London this summer 
studying the British Government’s public relations 
policies and techniques, I directed a survey of West 
End methods of ticket sale and distribution in order 
to see if there was anything for Broadway to learn. 

The data gathered in these studies fill four volumes 
totaling 850 pages. We analyzed and interpreted this 
material and, on this basis, outlined recommendations 
for an action-program designed to achieve the League's 
three goals. The survey and recommendations were 
submitted to the League at its annual convention early 
in October. They are now being considered by the 
League’s Board of Governors. 

Our survey showed that theatre leaders emphasized 
economic maladjustments, such as the high cost of pro- 
ducing plays, of theatre rentals, of sets, of props and 
costumes; the high cost of tickets and the public’s in- 
ability to pay for them, aggravated by the 20 percent 
Federal tax; the high cost of actors and other theatre 
personnel; the insecurity of employment in the theatre 
and consequent high labor costs; the rigid, uneconomic 
building code and the problem of ownership and con- 
trol of these buildings: bad ticket distribution; gyp 
ticket sales; railway costs; the short theatre season; 
featherbedding; the competition of the movies, radio 
and television; and current business conditions. 

Theatre leaders also emphasized creative maladjust- 
ments—the shortage of good scripts, the lack of experi- 
mental theatres, the failure of producers to encourage 
summer theatres or stock and college talent; the failure 
of actors to take advantage of the stock company as a 
school; and the refusal of stars to go on the road. 

They also said that producers plan and handle pro- 
ductions in an unbusinesslike way, fail to cooperate 
with each other in dealing with their problems in pool- 
ing theatres, that they waste money making sets, that 
they skimp on road shows and are driven to withdraw 
these as soon as movie rights are sold, that union rules 
make tryouts difficult. Some suggested that the theatre 
needs central property warehouses, manufacture of sets 
outside of New York, a rental basis for properties, a re- 
duction in rehearsal time, more Sunday performances 
and an all-year-round theatre season. 

In the bad ticket distribution which now prevails, 


theatre leaders emphasized the operation of gyp 


brokers, the low allowance to legitimate brokers, the 
drain on seats at hit shows by theatre parties, the lack 
of special-rate tickets for students, the failure to sell 
tickets at cut rates on good shows after these have taken 


their cream off the market. Some said that producers 
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are not interested in controlling diggers and scalpers, 
that they tolerate the present system of tickets for 
marginal shows and that they do not cooperate as they 
should with honest ticket brokers. It was suggested that 
a centralized system of ticket distribution be es- 
tablished, that large theatres should sell tickets at $2 
tops and larger houses at $1.80 tops. 

Our survey of 5,400 theatregoers throughout the 
country revealed that musical comedy is well ahead 
in general preference, with drama second, comedy 
third. Then come romantic drama, historical plays, 
tragedy and mystery. A third of those we interviewed 
make it a practice to see the latest hit shows, especially 
so in New York. Respondents told us the commercial 
theatre was available in 85.9 percent of the communi- 
ties we investigated. But only half this number said 
they preferred the commercial theatre. 

The average person interviewed goes to the theatre 
four or five times a year. In New York the figure is 
nearly six times a year. People go to the theatre less 
today than either during the war or before the war. 
Compared with wartime attendance, the decline is 5.8 
percent. Compared with prewar attendance, the decline 
is 12.3 percent. For New York the figures are higher; 
compared with wartime attendance, the drop has been 
10 percent; with prewar attendance, 18 percent. 

Other figures reveal an overall decline in the theatre. 
In 1912, Broadway produced 38 shows. The curve 
swung steadily upward till the season of 1928-1929, 
when Broadway produced 224 shows. The graph has 
gone down ever since. In the season of 1948-1949, 
Broadway produced only 70 shows, a drop of 70 per- 
cent compared with 1928-1929. 

The number of New York playhouses has followed 
the same pattern. They increased from 38 in 1912 to 
75 in 1929. Then they declined steadily. Today we have 
only 32. They continue to vanish at the rate of two or 
three a year. Not a single theatre has been built in 22 
years. If this rate of decline continues, in a decade or 
two we may expect to see legitimate theatres in New 
York disappear completely. 

What does the public think would remedy the de- 
cline in theatre attendance? Three-quarters of those we 
interviewed said they would go to the theatre more 
often if tickets were less expensive. Nearly 67 percent 
would go more often if they were offered the kind of 
plays they like. Expense seemed to be the major ob- 
stacle to theatre attendance, with ticket scarcity a big 
factor. Demand for better plays was also often cited. 

People throughout the country want more comfort- 
able theatres, better acting, and more New York plays 
outside New York. The biggest complaint about physi- 
cal comfort was uncomfortable seats, particularly lack 
of leg room, too narrow seats, too hard seats, and seats 
with poor visibility. About (continued on page 93) 


CARSON McCULLERS .. . young novel- 
ist, she makes her theatre debut with an 
adaptation of her own distinguished 
book, **‘A Member of the Wedding.” 
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WORLD THEATRE: 1900-1950 


. as a tortured century reaches midpoint, in what di- 


by ERIC BENTLEY 


If everything has a purpose, the purpose of theatre 
is to produce great performances. Faced with a subject 
like the present one, the critic-historian should provide 
a list and an account of the outstanding performances 
of the past half century in all countries, a first-hand 
description of Duse and Bernhardt, Irving and Moissi, 
Chaliapin and Mei Lan-fang, Louis Jouvet and Laurette 
Taylor—not to mention the production-methods of 
Belasco and Granville-Barker, Nemirovich-Danchenko 
and Meyerhold, Pitoéff and Copeau, Jessner and Pis- 
cator; or the stage designs of Picasso and Bakst and 
Caspar Neher and Frederick Kiesler and Robert Ed- 
mond Jones and Isamu Noguchi. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, very few critics have given us a comprehensive 
account of even one great performance, and none has 
been able to be everywhere all the time. We have to do 
without a history of the theatre's finest productions 
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RICHARD WAGNER AND HENRICK IBSEN: *... twin founders 





of the modern theatre.” 


rection is our theatre moving? 


and, falling back on our own relatively restricted 
theatregoing and often more restricted reading. record 
our impression of the direction taken by the theatrical 
art. Even the theatre, diverse as it is and full of scatter- 
brained people, cannot go in all directions at once. 
Theatrically speaking, the twentieth century began 
around 1890. For although Wagner and Ibsen, the twin 
founders of modern theatre, date back before this, it 
was not until afterwards that they became performable, 
that a theatrical style was found by which their works 
could be correctly communicated. Modernism was a 
revolutionary movement which always had two wings: 
the Ibsenite and the Wagnerian, the Naturalistic and 
the (for want of any accepted term) Musical-Poetic. 
Of the two, Naturalism was always the stronger. 
The various Wagnerisms were even more reactions 


against it than they were positive and independent 




















MAX REINHARDT: “*... the final flowering 


of the Ibsenite and Wagnerite theatre. After 


Reinhardt, something new had to happen.” 


movements. Hence it remains correct to name, after 
Ibsen himself, the early Naturalistic directors, and pre- 
éminently the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen and André 
Antoine, as the arch-revolutionaries. Antoine founded 
his Théatre Libre in 1887. Since then, the most notable 
theatrical achievements of our age have probably been 
the formation and training of certain groups in which 
there was community of purpose between the play- 
wright, the director, and the actor. The most distin- 
guished example is that of the Moscow Art Theatre 
where the writing of Chekhov's plays was the occasion 
of a total reconsideration of the theatrical event. 
Scarcely less important were the Freie Buehne and its 
successors in Germany. What Antoine did for Becque, 
and Stanislavsky for Chekhov, Brahm did for Haupt- 
mann. The Independent Theatre. the Stage Society. and 


the Vedrenne-Barker management of the Court Theatre 


did it for Shaw. In the course of time the creation of 
the Provincetown Players in America may seem as 
epor h-making as these predec essors. For if O'Neill was 
scarcely a Chekhov, and if no Stanislavsky was forth- 
coming, this unit was the real beginning of serious 
theatre in the United States. 

All these theatres were Naturalistic theatres. So, 
broadly speaking, were the minor movements that fol- 
lowed in their wake, such as the American Group 
Theatre of the thirties. So, oddly enough, were certain 
theatres which had started off with manifestoes and 
demonstrations against Naturalism, such as the Abbey 
Theatre, Dublin: there could be no greater contrast 
than that between the theories of W. B. Yeats and the 
practice of Sean O’Casey. In France, Jacques Copeau 
and his many admirers conducted a Yeatsian polemic 


against Naturalism, yet much that is good in their own 
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work is inconceivable without it. For the fact is that 
Ibsen and Stanislavsky and all the little Ibsens and 
Stanislavskys had destroyed the old theatre and had 
created a new one that could not be brushed aside. 

The theatre’s principal instrument is the actor. And 
by and large it seems true to say that a single age is 
always dominated by a single style of acting. In the 
first half of the twentieth century there may have been 
Ibsenite and Wagnerian dramatists, but our actors 
were all Ibsenites. When Stanislavsky re-made his 
actors and convinced the profession all over the world 
that he was right, he was conferring on the first half of 
the twentieth century its one predominant style of per- 
formance. In taking stock of this half-century we must 
gasp at the magnitude of the achievement. What it 
takes to make a single Naturalistic actor, any reader of 
Stanislavsky’s books can guess. What it took to destroy 
the older Victorian style and conquer the whole acting 
profession for Naturalism, even our historians have 
scarcely realized. The full story has yet to be pieced 
together from documents and personal memories of the 
period 1880-1920. You can hear the change by compar- 
ing any typical Victorian actor whose voice has been 
recorded with the voice of Laurence Olivier—or even 
with that of Forbes-Robertson, who was, as it were. a 
natural Naturalist and needed no Stanislavsky. 


actual world (minus fourth walls), the anti-Naturalist 
wanted to create the illusion of other worlds, of which 
there are an infinite number. Thus the anti-Naturalist 
was in a better position to sweep the stage clear, to 
start afresh from the basic constituents (light and 
three-dimensional space), to try combination after 
combination. It is a paradox that the utterly new phe- 
nomenon of electric light led the way back to some 
very old patterns of theatre; specifically, to the ancient 
Greek auditorium and the Elizabethan stage. Thus 
Modernism in theatrical architecture and stage design 
meant the end of the Italian baroque auditorium and 
the peepshow stage with its footlights and proscenium 
arch and painted scenery. A recent vogue in America, 
central staging, is another expression of the ancient and 
modern liking for theatre-in-the-round; it was trium- 
phantly practiced by Reinhardt a generation ago and 
is, in any event, familiar to us all as the traditional 
setting for the circus. As for the things that are placed 
on the stage, constituting the “stage design,” Appia’s 
realization that with the advent of electricity, light 
could and should be the controlling force, and that it 
could and should reveal the thickness and depth of 
things as well as their first two dimensions, was ac- 
cepted as wholeheartedly by the profession as was 
Stanislavsky’s theory of acting (even if Appia did not 


In polemics against Naturalism we are told that the play as large a part in securing that acceptance). After 


Naturalistic movement was anti-artistic. Its spokesmen Ibsen and Wagner, Stanislavsky and Appia. 


did indeed make it clear that they gave truth prece- So far I have been speaking as if Naturalism and 
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dence over beauty, and perhaps some of the weaker 
brethren imagined that truth was something that 
needed no imaginative talent for its artistic presenta- 
tion. Now it is obvious that sheer lumps of life dumped 


on the stage do not constitute drama, and even those 


Naturalists (Zola is the prime example) who would 


not admit it in theory richly acknowledged it in prac- 
tice. To regard Naturalism as largely negative is to 
overlook one of the most positive movements in modern 
culture. Naturalism is not just Dreiser and George 
Moore, it is Balzac and Tolstoy. It is not just Brieux 
and Galsworthy, it is Gorky and Shaw. The silliest 
cliché of anti-Naturalistic critics is that Naturalism 
means a devotion to meaningless external details at the 
expense of essentials. Naturalism, however, shows that 
so-called “external” facts are not always “inessential.” 
It provided a new vision of the world and afforded to a 
writer's genius as much scope as any previous or sub- 
sequent approach. 

By this time, in other words, Naturalism is not some- 
thing that there is any sense in attacking; and neither, 
for that matter, is its opponent. If the revolution in 
playwriting and the revolution in acting and directing 
were inaugurated by Naturalists, it can hardly be de- 
nied that the revolution in staging, though made pos- 
sible by a base, “external” scientific invention (electric 
light), became vocal in two angry enemies of Natural- 
ism, Adolphe Appia and Gordon Craig. Both the Na- 
turalists and their opponents wanted to use the new re- 
sources of the stage to heighten illusion, but whereas 


the Naturalist was content with the illusion of the 
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the revolt against Naturalism had managed to keep 
themselves separate and pure. Actually we are not deal- 
ing here with diametric opposites or immiscible ele- 
ments. The most conclusive proof of this is that Ibsen 
himself was a poet and much addicted to symbolism, 
and that Wagner was much concerned to introduce 
more and more Naturalistic elements into opera. Ibsen 
was the romanticist, Wagner the materialist! Stanis- 
lavsky is accepted as a leader by Copeau! And he who 
in his time was the most famous exponent of modern 
theatre from the nineties till the thirties—Max Rein- 
hardt—was an exponent of both schools equally: 
indeed, of both mixed together. The theatre of Max 
Reinhardt might be taken as the final flowering of the 
Ibsenite and Wagnerite theatre. After Reinhardt, some- 
thing new had to happen. 

But did it? Where has the theatre gone in the past 
few years? And where will it go from here? Though 
such questions are too speculative to be answered au- 
thoritatively, all those who have a stake in the theatre 
must look for some answer to them. 

In the course of visiting leading theatres of the West- 
ern world during the past two years, | have seen many 
performances that are well worth a place in some such 
history of successful theatrical events as I suggested at 
the beginning. In Paris alone there are half a dozen 


SEAN O’CASEY: “*... no greater con- 
trast than that between the theories of 
Yeats and the practice of O’Casey.”’ 
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EUGENE O’NEILL: “...O°Neill was scarcely a Chekhov.” 


MARTHA GRAHAM: “... one force in the 


American theatre that may have the future 





such productions in any season. But in the “tasteful” 
competence of Paris, as in the tame, genteel traditional- 
ity of London and the bombastic baroque of the Ger- 
mans, there seems to be more past than future. And, 
emphatically, the same seems to me true of what are 
regarded as the greatest recent triumphs of the Ameri- 
can stage—the problem plays of Arthur Miller and the 
psychopathological studies of Tennessee Williams, as 
projected by directors like Elia Kazan and designers 
like Jo Mielziner. There is something of Ibsen in these 
productions, doubtless, something of Stanislavsky, 
something of Appia—but all of it a little late in the day 
and consequently tired, simplified, turned upside down. 
Mr. Mielziner reduces Appian theatre to a single fea- 
ture, and that the weakest and most “dated” in Appia’s 
repertoire: over-insistent chiaroscuro, pervasive shad- 
ows and semi-transparencies, Celtic twilights misplaced 
in space and time. Ibsen came to his generation to 
make things clear, to strip life naked. Mr. Kazan’s 
Naturalism seems, on the contrary, to clothe every- 
thing in seven veils of mystery. Everybody was furious 
with Ibsen; everybody is delighted with Kazan. His 
very energy is soothing: if it begins by making your 
head swim, it ends by sending you to sleep. His slick 
use of the materials on hand, his jazzing up of the 
cliché, his unscrupulous employment of Naturalistic 
method for escapist purposes, are not the breath of air 
that the theatre now needs. They are the symptom, not 
the cure. 


There is one force in American theatre that may 
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have the future in it. (1 speak of the artistic future. 
Commercially, dead forms can flourish almost indefi- 
nitely.) That is the American or Modern Dance as 
practiced by Martha Graham, José Limon, and Valerie 
Bettis. So far, however, it has been introduced into 
theatre proper only through the excessively limited me- 
dium of musical comedy. If the American “musical,” 
which even in its present state is the liveliest and most 
original form of American theatre, were to contain 
good music, were to embody a seriously conceived 
drama, however light in texture, we should be able to 
see what the full dramatic possibilities of the Modern 
Dance are. Another “Wagnerism”? A form so new as 
to supersede the old labels? Here | enter the realm of 
my dreams. 

Among things I have already lived to see I should 
mention two artists whose work is fresh, vital, and per- 
tinent enough to give a new direction to theatrical his- 
tory. I refer to the actor Jean-Louis Barrault and the 
playwright Bertolt Brecht. 

Even these two (whose contribution to theatre I have 
elsewhere described in more detail) are bound to the 
past by all too many ties. Barrault declared (in his text 
on Jean Dasté in the May THeatre Arts) that he has 
nothing new to say, that he is simply trying to prac- 
tice and bring together what Craig and Copeau and 
their generation taught. This means that, as far as con- 
scious intention goes, Barrault is not attempting a new 
revolution but a synthetic rehash of the last one. All 


Barrault’s printed utterances (now collected in two 
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FORBES-ROBERTSON: “ ... a natural 


Naturalist who needed no Stanislavysky.”’ 


ADOLPHE APPIA:*...cn angry enemy 
of naturalism.” 


volumes) give a like impression. They are marked by a 
certain oracular pretentiousness a la Craig, an over- 
done spirituality a la Copeau, by some of the senten- 
tiousness of the star pupil of the lycée, but by little that 
seems to spring from the heart of Barrault’s own 
creativity. If, then, the theory is contradicted by the 
practice, so much the better. In the practice of Barrault 
we do not find the dubious spirituality of his writings. 
Here all is sharply etched, given a definite shape, a 
physical form. As an actor Barrault has been criticized 
by the friends of spirituality as being too mechanical, 
external, materialistic, acrobatic. This is all to the good. 
lt means that he places his character there for you on 
the stage instead of leaving him floating in the Craigian 
mist. One must hope that Barrault’s most effectual mas- 
ter will turn out to have been not Copeau or Craig but 
mile Decroux, who taught him pantomime. 

Brecht’s bondage to the past takes the form of over- 
stubborn allegiance to the Marxist philosophy he ac- 
quired in the twenties. A reconsideration of the Russian 
question in the light of twenty more years of history he 
would apparently regard as a betrayal—as if loyalty 
were more important than flexibility or even than truth. 
He seems to have made himself so much the teacher 
that he has stopped learning. Since he is a genius, and 
genius is all fresh and flexible. there is a strange 


doubleness about his work. In the same play or the 


same poem the flexibility and the inflexibility, the 


freshness and the staleness co-exist. His latest treatise, 


\ Littke Organum for the Theatre,” might have been 


“The Manifesto of the Theatre: 1950-2000,” since over 
half of it is a brilliant formulation of an appealing, 
new and practical kind of theatre; but Brecht insists 
on making the theatrical propositions dependent, 
though logically they are not, on his own hard-and- 
fast version of sociology. The majority of his Western 
readers are antagonized at the outset. Eastern readers 
have been rather authoritatively tipped off that Brecht 
is not quite reliable because of his experimental forms 
and possible contamination with bourgeois defeatism. 
Such is the fate—society’s fault and his own—of the 
most original dramatist now writing. 

Both Barrault and Brecht are caught in the formulae 
and the rigidities, not to say the conflicts and ambigui- 
ties, of a dark age. In hoping that their genius will 
carry all before it, including their view of the world 
and of the part they have to play in it, one is thinking 
wishfully; but what is the alternative? Were one to 
surrender to history, to “be objective,” to think un- 
wishfully, one would merely observe that the present 
state of theatre is parlous, or that the second half of the 
twentieth century may see the complete absorption of 
the stage art by film and television. But human wishes 
affect history. Acted on, they are the means by which 
history can be made instead of merely acquiesced in. 
If (since nothing is eternal) the elimination of the 
stage by its rivals becomes inevitable, we must start 
thinking wishfully about the future of film and tele- 
vision. As media for great artists, what’s wrong with 


them after all? 
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by ALEXANDER KIRKLAND 


THE WOMAN 


@ The thing that most impressed me when, as a boy, 
| was being shown through the Metro Studio on Sixty- 
first Street near Broadway was a check written to the 
order of Alla Nazimova for thirteen thousand dollars. 
lt was her weekly salary. The ink on it was still wet. 
\ cashier waved it before my popping eyes. Madame 


was not working that day. I had just witnessed 


Francis X. 


Beverly Bayne powdering her hands in the Kleig lights, 


Bushman flexing his profile and creamy 


but the glistening numerals on the bank-check were my 
first tangible evidence of Alla Nazimova’s reality. 
Though she be as great a favorite as Gable or Garbo 
were to become later, a star of the silent screen seemed 
a symbol rather than a living being. The Russian ac- 
tress’s chameleon variations, from Oriental siren to 
adolescent girl, made her even more illusory than the 
first tantalized but finally frus- 
trated her fans, as surely as if Mary Pickford had 


continually changed her hairdo. Nazimova’s career as 


rest. This versatility 


a screen star was brief, running from 1916 to the early 
twenties, but it was crowded with images indelible to 
those who saw her. I still see Nazimova curled in a 
peacock chair in “The Red Lantern,” kissing the head 
of John the Baptist in her Daliesque “Salome,” emerg- 
ing from the sea as a fourteen-year-old girl in “ ‘Cep- 
tion Shoals.” Later, when | knew her, she told me that 
she was forty when that scene was filmed. 

The theatre critics and the public were constantly 
puzzled by Madame Nazimova’s infinite mutations. She 
seemed “to tower over everybody on the stage” as 
Hedda Gabler, to shrink to less than her five-feet-three 
as Nora in “A Doll’s House.” Her explanation was 
simple: “I make myself taller or shorter by thinking | 
As | think, so I am.” Until her 


death in 1945 she could look like a young girl or a 


am taller or shorter. 


crone, 


Her luminous blue eyes were the clue to her duality. 
As she talked her eyes changed color and mood like a 
March sky. Cumulus of tears and sunspots of humor 
swept across the pupils without regard to the content 
of the outward conversation—as if her subsconscious 
experience was so close to the surface of her conscious- 
ness that its contrapuntal functioning was mysteriously 
visible. When she stepped upon the stage the two forces 
joined to sweep all before them. She was quite aware 
of this duality, sometimes attributing it to her birth- 
date, June 4, 


1879, the sign of the Twins; sometimes 


scorning the stars and crediting it to her acting tech- 
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nique, which was vast. 

Alla Nazimova was born in Yalta on the Black Sea. 
Her father was a chemist. At six she was sent to school 
at Montreux, Switzerland. She returned to the Crimea 
at twelve to prepare for a career as a violinist, but after 
her father’s death she entered the Academy of Acting 
in Moscow. At the end of three years she graduated 
with the highest honor: a gold medal which bestowed 
upon one student in five thousand an apprenticeship in 
Stanislavsky’s Moscow Art Theatre. She spent two 
years there, acting “thinking” parts and studying stage 
management with Danchenko. Her unique talent and 
curious beauty brought her offers to become the lead- 
ing woman of repertory companies in many Russian 
cities. 

Her nature contained one undivided characteristic, 
a dogged capacity for hard work. She chose the smallest 
and most obscure company in which to prepare herself. 
There she met and fell in love with the touring star. 
Paul Orlenev, a brilliant actor, a wild fettlesome man. 
They married. He helped her to perfect a repertory of 
thirty classic and modern roles. In addition to these, as 
a resident actress, Nazimova played a hundred different 
routine parts each season. Praise of her abilities echoed 
in St. Petersburg. At the end of eight years of training 
she accepted the post of leading woman at the Nemetti 
Theatre in the imperial city. Her greatest successes 
were “L’Aiglon,” “Camille,” Nora in “A Doll’s House,” 
Hilda Wangel in “The Master Builder,” and Rita in 
“Little Eyolf.” 

Her acting technique was naturalistic to an extreme, 
illumining from within a character and its psycholog- 
ical depths. (Her duality later led her to play certain 
superficial parts from the opposite technical pole: 
mimetically, with a prodigious command of exterior 
delineation.) But, at her truest, the theatre was a re- 
ligion to Nazimova, the play a sermon. | remember her 
stories of the Moscow Art Theatre, the reverant con- 
centration at rehearsal, the sacrosanct stage whose 
boards an actor was not permitted to tread except in 
performance. Yet she lashed out at artiness, and de- 
plored the mumbo-jumbo attributed by us to Stanis- 
lavsky. She was cruelly adept at ridiculing actors who 
improvised scenes off-stage before an entrance. (“The 
idiots! By the time they enter they will be too exhausted 
to act!” ) I remember her making a brilliant hysterical 
exit in “A Month In The Country.” As the door slam- 


med behind her, Natalia Petrovna dematerialized and 


Nazimova was once described as ‘'a mermaid and a leopard," but she 
was also among the finest actresses our stage has known . . 


Alla Naz:mova stood there, lighting a long Russian 
cigarette. She would sit cross-legged on a backstage 
chair, listening to the scene beyond the canvas walls, 
her glowing eyes expressing pleasure or scorn at what 
she heard; or else dreaming those almost visible 
dreams. Images of the past, distant and near, beat 
against her consciousness as ceaselessly as the Black 
Sea waves wash the Crimean shore. 

Alla Nazimova’s success in St. Petersburg coincided 
with the first stirrings of the Nihilist Revolt. By 1904 
the frightened Imperial Government was trembling 
with taboos and censorship. It forbade the Orlenev- 
Nazimova production of “The Chosen People,” an 
early Zionist play. Orlenev exploded with fury and per- 
suaded his infatuated wife to leave St. Petersburg to 
present the disputed piece in Berlin, London and, fi- 
nally, New York. Once here they found life thin. They 
spoke no English. Their immigrant Bowery audience 
adored them, but it had only small coins to lay on the 
boxoflice shelf. They played at the Orlenev Lyceum, a 
dank room on East Third Street with a dance-hall over- 
head and an adjoining bowling alley. None the less, 
their repertory included, besides Ibsen, such scenically 
elegant plays as “Tzar Fyodor” and “Ivan The Terri- 
ble.” Madame Nazimova acted in all the pieces, staged 
them, composed the incidental music, designed and 
sewed all the costumes in her cold-water flat. “It was a 
hard place to find,” a reporter wrote, “the rows of 
tenements with their fire escape networks looked so 
much alike.” Nazimova’s worship of Orlenev’s acting 
genius remained constant despite his violent, drunken 
nature and their financial hardships. 

As an acting team, Orlenev-Nazimova transcended 
language. Emma Goldman, the anarchist, under the 
nom-de-plume of Emma G. Smith, was press agent for 
the Lyceum. Richard Watson Gilder and other critics 
filtered through its Bowery doors and emerged to write 
happy reports of the Russians’ performance and sad 
postcripts of their financial plight. Charles Frohman, 
Edith Wharton, Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt and Ethel 
Barrymore sponsored them in an uptown matinee at 
the Criterion. The play, selected by Nazimova to dis- 
play Orlenev’s talents, was “Ghosts.” He was vastly 
acclaimed, as was she in the relatively small part of 
Regina, but a permanent paying audience for a Russian 
troupe was nonexistent. In 1905 Orlenev decided that 
they must return to Russia. Nazimova, disturbed by 


the prospect of revolution- (Continued on page 48) 
| | i 
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by PAUL MOOR 


THE HANDRAIL OF MUSIC 


@ In spite of the occasional cross objections you 
hear about the unpleasantness of new music, the truth 
is that during the past generation composers have 
expressed themselves in sounds more kindly to the 
ear than those of twenty years ago. The change defi- 
nitely has taken place in the composers, not in their 
auditors. One has only to listen today to some of the 
avant-garde stuff of the twenties to realize how drastic 
this change actually is. This year’s festival of contem- 
porary music at Columbia University offered one pro- 
gram of works by men who had created quite a stir 
about the time of the Volstead Act: the composers 
were Carl Ruggles, Charles Ives. and Edgar Varese. 
and the Program Committee's idea of repeating all 
three works after the intermission struck most inter- 
ested listeners as happy, for these men’s names seldom 
figure on programs today. As it turned out, however, 
despite the devotion of most people present, there was 
an impressive hegira into the Morningside bars at inter- 
mission, and the works’ second readings fell on far 
fewer ears than had the first. Opinions varied, of 
course, but the word most commonly used was “inter- 
esting —a listless epithet indeed, particularly in a field 
where blood usually boils at a rather low temperature. 

The Varése work aroused the most discussion. for 
it was the most radical of the three and evoked the 
most nostalgia. Charles Ives is something of a law unto 
himself, and even though he stopped composing over 
twenty years ago, his music’s greatest day of popularity 
still lies in the future: Ruggles’ hardbitten, atonal in- 
dividualism will probably never win him wide acclaim. 
recognition, or even acquaintance; but there was a time 
when the kind of ear-shattering sonorities Varése con- 
cocted seemed definitely the trend of the future to the 
prophets of that time, and time in the interim has 
proved those prophets wrong. The horizons of musical 
creation have been advanced, but in quite another di- 


rection. The resistance of today’s audiences to the un- 


The music of the past two decades is characterized by a 


reawakening to the merits of tunefulness. 


orthodoxies of Stravinsky, Bartok, Copland, Honegger, 
Britten and others is mild compared to the extremity 
of feeling that any number of works from the twenties 
would provoke if revived now. 

Because those works failed to merit lasting love from 
their hearers does not mean that they failed in fact. In 
every field of art there exist creative efforts which ulti- 
mately stand as influence rather than entity; the prod- 
ucts of that time, by so violently breaking with tradi- 
tion, did the cause of experimentation a lot of good, but 
did it with such abruptness and lack of stable evolution 
as to place those efforts irretrievably in the influence 
class. 

The materia musica of every composer divides itself 
into three concomitants: harmony, melody, and rhythm. 
The experimentalists of the twenties directed them- 
selves mainly towards radical harmonies, with invo- 
luted rhythms a close second; by the time the smoke 
cleared and they surveyed what they had done with 
those elements, there remained little left to do. But it 
was not till composers returned to melody that the new 
works being written began to pull themselves out of 
the influence category, and be accepted by a public 
beyond the composers’ immediate coteries. 

For melody constitutes the handrail by which the 
average listener keeps his footing with a work of music. 
and without it he finds himself on shifty ground. The 
general popularity of a piece of music of any kind can 
almost always be measured in direct proportion to the 
amount of melody the listener will carry away with 
him. The composer of a Broadway show will see to it 
that his most easily assimilated tunes—those with the 


best chance of popularity (continued on page 92) 





MARIAN ANDERSON .. . SOPRANO. 


In the coming months she will make con- 





cert appearances in the United States and 
Canada. 
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@ Henry James's greatest successes in the theatre have 
been achieved for him by journeyman dramatists, who 
have in their competent and businesslike fashion 
adapted his novels and made an honorable compromise 
between the precious drama of James's fiction and the 
more earthbound demands of the boxoffice. John Bal- 
derston and J. C. Squire dramatized “The Sense of the 
Past” in “Berkeley Square,” and, more recently, Ruth 
and Augustus Goetz transformed “Washington Square” 
into “The Heiress.” A dramatization of “The Turn of 
the Screw,” as “The Innocents,” is promised for the 
current Broadway season. Now Leon Edel has edited 
“The Complete Plays of Henry James,” publishing the 
book at this appropriate time as if to demonstrate a 
critical point, to show why the plays James wrote him- 
self never won the popular acclaim that has greeted 
the adaptations. Most of James’s dramas were rejected 
by the managers and producers of his own day. The 
few that were acted met with what was at best an am- 
biguous reception. “Guy Domville,” the play about 
which James cared most, was a particularly ignomini- 
ous failure except in the eyes of a few perceptive critics. 
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by HENRY POPKIN 


PRETENDER 


The theatre’s new interest in James and the publica- 
tion of “The Complete Plays” together offer a plausible 
opportunity for a new look at James and his theatre. 

From the very beginning James loved the theatre 
and its technique, his self-styled “real form.” Among 
his earliest publications are three playlets, minor come- 
dies of love and courtship which display within their 
slight limits a certain skill of execution, or at least a 
considerable talent for getting people on and off con- 
veniently; they show little more. A few years later 
James’s first novels, “Roderick Hudson” and “The 
American,” exhibit a structure that is largely dramatic. 
Soon after he first claimed popular attention as a novel- 
ist, James started writing directly for the theatre. 

His early attempts at being a popular playwright 
never won him any friends; the moderate success that 
he finally gained came only when he had decided to be 
himself, to write plays that resembled his novels. Most 
of his first plays give evidence of an earnest intention 
to do what Sardou was doing in Paris, to be witty, 
melodramatic, and, at the very end, sentimental. Sar- 
dou always tied a knot and then ingeniously untied it: 
James admired the process, although he saw its 
limitations. 

In 1882 James dramatized “Daisy Miller,” his popu- 
lar novel of three years before. He must have had 
one hopes he had—some qualms of conscience when 
he adapted and corrupted his book for the stage. Per- 
haps he was taking his revenge upon “Daisy” for 
winning a popular success out of proportion to its 
merits, and attracting attention that might have gone 
to some of his more deserving works. The play “Daisy 
Miller” is very much in the tradition of what Bernard 
Shaw called Sardoodledum. The delicate, naive Daisy 
comes through almost unscathed, but her strangely al- 
tered environment seems to work a change even upon 
her. The dominant attitude of the novel, shared by 
both the narrator and the author, is an insistence upon 
a rather finicky propriety; the play dilutes this finicky 
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TO THE DRAMA 


... a new look at Henry James and the dangerous 


fascination which the stage held for him. 


propriety with a strong mixture of low intrigue. The 
characters were sacrificed to the demands of Sardoo- 
dledum, whose admirers desired no unknown quantities 
in their drama and preferred to have good and evil 
clearly labeled in black and white. The play ran no 
danger of being condemned, as the novel was, for being 
an attack on American womanhood, for in it Ameri- 
can innocence won an undisputed victory over Euro- 
pean depravity. 

Such alterations as these suggest the conventions of 
Hollywood more than those of the modern stage. The 
theatre audiences of the English-speaking world appar- 
ently were by then trained only to that level. They 
demarided sentiment blended with ingenuity; James 
supplied both these ingredients—but not in quite the 
right mixture, for “Daisy Miller” has never been 
staged. 

\ few years later, in response to the suggestion of 
actor-manager Edward Compton, James dramatized 
“The American,” once more in the manner of Sardou 
and the well-made play. Just as in “Daisy Miller,” 
James chose to make villainy so tangible that it could 
be measured in monetary terms; mere frailty would 
not do—it presumably couldn’t be projected beyond 
the footlights. In consequence, the proud Bellegardes 
are made in the play to reject the American as a pos- 
sible son-in-law solely because they have a prospect of 
a richer suitor. Motives are plainer, and less interest- 
ing, than in the novel; the play tells us, for example, 
that the heroine obeys her mother and cancels her 
engagement for lurid and melodramatic reasons im- 
bedded in the family’s scarlet past. Better the play, like 
the novel, had kept us ignorant. The dramatization 
furnishes the conventional happy ending. Instead of 
entering a convent, Claire marries the American; a 
revised fourth act accomplishes the further miracle of 
restoring Claire’s younger brother to life. The general 
effect of these changes was to destroy the peculiar in- 
terest the novel had held for James. “The American” 
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had found its original raison d’étre in the American’s 
last moral crisis, in his decision not to take vengeance 
upon the Bellegardes. In the play he wins his love and 
there is no need for vengeance. The production was 
moderately successful, but James was disappointed in 
Elizabeth Robins’ performance as Claire; he recorded 
his judgment in the short story “Nona Vincent.” 

James embarked upon new plays and vowed that 
“The Tragic Muse” would be his last long novel. 
“Tenants,” the first of the series, found James writing 
a la Dumas fils, of a woman of the demi-monde who 
is struggling to give her illegitimate son a place in 
society. Like James’s previous pieces it is mainly melo- 
drama, but with some glimmerings of the moral sense 
that pervades his fiction. Eventually melodrama 
swamps the play with the line, “Don’t strike him—he’s 
your brother!” It was just such a situation that Wilde 
later parodied in “The Importance of Being Earnest.” 
Fortunately there is little else in “Tenants” that can so 
easily be made ridiculous. In contrast to the two earlier 
plays, the forces of wickedness are made plausible and 
even sympathetic. Whatever its shortcomings, “Ten- 
ants” represents a step forward from the gross simpli- 
fications of the two previous plays. 

James’s next, “Disengaged,” was suggested by a 
short story, “The Solution.” The play is witty, farcical, 
extravagantly giddy, while the story is relatively seri- 
ous. The heroine of the story saves an honorable young 
man from a disagreeable engagement by buying off 
his fiancée and then marrying him herself. Buying the 
girl off is the realistic solution—too realistic for the 
play; the farcical tone of the comedy requires another 
young man to sacrifice himself by marrying someone 
else’s unwanted fiancée. The play is gay, and good fun. 
Knots are tied and untied with a good deal of “well- 
made” efficiency. When “Disengaged” was acted in 
1902 and 1909, however, the critics complained that it 
had no relation to real life. They were right. 

Two more unproduced plays followed, “The Album” 
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and “The Reprobate.” “The Album” blends melo- 
drama and farce in dramatizing a dispute over an in- 
heritance. As in “Disengaged,” sheer absurdity tri- 
umphs at the end; the heir gives up his fortune so that 
he may no longer be hunted by predatory females. The 
predatory women of “The Reprobate,” like the heroine 
of “Disengaged,” are more fortunate; they get their 
men. “The Reprobate” is perhaps the most successful 
of the farces because it is the most consistent. The joke 
extends even to the title, for the term is applied to an 
innocent recluse of thirty who had an escapade at 
twenty and has since been confined by his family. 

Except for a certain sprightliness of speech, none of 
these early plays are very characteristic of their author. 
“Daisy Miller” and “The American” play down to an 
audience which James the novelist would have ignored. 
Of the original plays, only “Tenants” handles its sub- 
ject in a manner that even remotely resembles the 
technique of the novels. On the other hand “The Al- 
bum,” “Disengaged,” and “The Reprobates” exhibit 
a frivolity that never appears in the fiction. One won- 
ders at the reviewer who found, after a 1919 perform- 
ance, that “no one but Henry James could have written 
‘The Reprobate.’ ” One is grateful for the rival reviewer 
who discovered “an unusual, unexpected, almost in- 
credible side of Henry James.” Surely nothing in the 
novels prepares us for these plays. 

By the time the four comedies were published (in 
“Theatricals,” 1894-95) , James was at last working on 
the play that would bring a characteristic Jamesian 
situation to the stage—“Guy Domville,” which presents 
the dilemma of the last descendant of a noble British 
family, a young man torn between his responsibility 
to his line and his vocation to the Roman Catholic 
priesthood. Guy temporarily gives in to the blandish- 
ments of worldly life, then comes to understand the 
moral failings of his mentors, and ultimately returns to 
his original intention. Mr. Edel justifiably classes “Guy 
Domville” with James’s other treatments of the con- 
flict between the attractions of the world and a sacred 
duty (for James, more often art than religion). The 
play has very little of the melodramatic in it—very 
little that might have been calculated to gratify the pit 
and the gallery. The decorum—and the placidity— 
must have been a little deadening on the stage. The 
chief weakness, however, lies in the relationship be- 
tween form and content. The Jamesian drama of the 
growing, awakening consciousness, done to perfection 
in such novels as “The Ambassadors” and “The Por- 
trait of a Lady,” can never be adequately conveyed in 
any form less ample than the novel. “Guy Domville” 
is no more than a commendable effort to interpret some 
part of that drama for the stage. 

The reception of “Guy Domville” is the best known 
episode in James’s career as a playwright. On opening 
night, January 5, 1895, James stayed away from the 
theatre in the earlier part of the evening: he went to 
see and to abominate Oscar Wilde’s “An Ideal Hus- 
band.” The first act of his own drama was well re- 
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ceived, but when the second act took Guy from his 
pleasant, simple life to the artificial milieu of the Dom- 
villes, those who had admired the first part of the play 
resented the change and the intrusion of new, less 
attractive characters. An actress wore a ridiculous, 
enormous hat which drew impolite comments from the 
crowd. A feebly imagined drinking scene was the signal 
for new hoots and titters. No more was needed. One 
silly costume and one poorly managed episode ruined 
the evening. Perhaps these were only specious provo- 
cations; perhaps many playgoers were deeply dissatis- 
fied with the whole nature and subject of the play. 
Whatever their true cause, most of the overt signs of 
displeasure came during the second act. As the play 
ended Guy intoned, “I’m the last, my lord, of the Dom- 
villes,” and a playgoer responded, “It’s a bloody good 
thing y’are!” 

James appeared at the theatre and, in response to 
calls for the author, was brought on the stage by the 
actor-manager George Alexander. He was greeted with 
prolonged boos, hoots, and hisses. He later described 
the disagreeable experience to his brother William: 
“There followed an abominable quarter of an hour dur- 
ing which all the forces of civilization in the house 
waged a battle of the most gallant, prolonged and sus- 
tained applause with the hoots and jeers and catcalls 
of the roughs, whose roars (like those of a cage of 
beasts at some infernal “zoo”) were only exacerbated 
(as it were) by the conflict.” 

The dramatist returned home, to confide to his jour- 
nals that he had abandoned the stage: “I take up my 
own pen again—the pen of all my old unforgettable 
efforts and sacred struggles. To myself—today—l 
need say no more. Large and full and high the future 
still opens. It is now indeed that I may do the work of 
my life. And I will. I have only to face my problems. 
But all that is of the ineffable—too deep and pure for 
any utterance. Shrouded in sacred silence let it rest.” 

The reviews were mainly unfavorable, although 
James was able to write that “the only two dramatic 
critics who count, W. Archer and Clement Scott, have 
done me more justice.” Bernard Shaw (a critic who 
did not then count) had much to say for “Guy Dom- 
ville”; he discovered in it “life as we find it in Mr. 
James’s novels.” But the play kept the stage only a 
month, and was followed at the same theatre by “The 
Importance of Being Earnest,” the most brilliant hit 
of James's béte-noir, Oscar Wilde. 

Most of James’s literary labor of the following years 
went into his fiction, which was now more “dramatic” 
than ever. He had learned the “divine principle of the 
Scenario—a key that, working in the same general way 
fits the complicated chambers of both the dramatic and 
narrative lock.” James delighted in solving in his fic- 
tion the scenic problems he was no longer permitted to 
work out on the stage. The famous Prefaces of 1907 
are filled with comments that view the late novels as 
drama. A remark about the incidents of “What Maisie 
Knew” is typical: “They demean themselves for all the 
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world—they quite insist on it, that is, whenever they 
have a chance—as little constituted dramas, little ex- 
hibitions founded on the logic of the ‘scene,’ the unit 
of the scene, the general scenic consistency, and know- 
ing little more than that.” “The Other House” (1896. 
originally planned for the stage), “Covering End” 
(1898, originally written as the one-act play “Summer- 
soft,” and later made into the three-act play “The High 
Bid”), and “The Awkward Age” (1899) are com- 
pletely objective novels, “described dramas.” “The 
Spoils of Poynton” (1897), “What Maisie Knew” 
(1897), “The Ambassadors” (1903), and most of the 
other late novels are perfect plays, performed by an 
ideal cast for an ideal audience; that is, for the shrewd 
and sensitive “centre of consciousness” who observes 
the action. No longer was James's drama limited by the 
traditions of Sardoodledum, by the personal incapaci- 
ties of actors and actresses, by the bad taste and worse 
manners of the audience that hissed “Guy Domville.” 
He could write better drama after he left the stage. 

By 1907, however, the stage seemed ready for the 
return of Henry James. The impact of Ibsen and Shaw 
had made itself felt upon the moribund British theatre. 
At the request of Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson, James 
converted the described drama “Covering End” into a 
play. “The High Bid.” The new piece still dealt with 
the efforts of a cultured American lady, Mrs. Gracedew, 
to help Captain Yule keep the ancestral estate which 
had been mortgaged to a rapacious capitalist, Mr. 
Prodmore. James calls particular attention to the estate 
itself, to its beauty and the wealth of tradition which 
it embodies. The conflict between the cultivated and 
charming Mrs. Gracedew and the philistine Prodmore, 
glimpsed through the awakening sensibility of Captain 
Yule, furnishes a typical Jamesian subject. Even more 
consistently than “Guy Domville.’ “The High Bid” 
concentrates upon the matter at hand and excludes any 
meretricious melodrama. Mrs. Gracedew destroys the 
match Prodmore has planned for Yule by winning the 
young man for herself: in this she resembles the de- 
signing ladies of “Disengaged” and “The Reprobate,” 
but the resemblance ends there. “The High Bid” 
touches upona larger issue—the prese! vation of beauty 
and tradition in the face of economic difficulties. A like 
observation can be made of “Guy Domville” and, with 
some qualifications, of “Tenants,” in both of which 
large issues are suggested; the observation applies to 
no other of James’s earlier plays. 

In production “The High Bid” was the most success- 
ful of James’s plays, but the author still had the humili- 
ating experience of seeing the Forbes-Robertsons 
choose to go on tour not with his play but with the 
vulgar “Passing of the Third Floor Back.” Educating 
the British theatre public had proved to be a thankless 
task. James’s next play was in one act, “The Saloon,” 
dramatized from his anti-war story “Owen Wingrave” : 
for once an adaptation did full justice to its original. 
More explicitly and more insistently than in “Guy 


Domville” or “The High Bid,” general issues are pres- 


ent and pressing for attention in this history of the 
pacifist heir of a military family. “The Saloon” shows 
James in an unusual position—apparently advocating 
the rejection of an ancient heritage; but James para- 
doxically urges only a superficial rejection and a much 
profounder acceptance of the honored inheritance. By 
refusing to follow his family’s profession, Owen Win- 
grave proves himself a better and a braver soldier than 
any of his ancestors. 

“Guy Domville,” “The High Bid” and “The Saloon” 
display a striking similarity of general content. Each 
play dramatizes a conflict between tradition and inno- 
vation—but always with a paradoxical difference that 
confuses the identity of these two forces. Tradition tri- 
umphs in all three plays but never in a way that is 
expected. Guy rejects the heritage of the Domvilles for 
a new calling, but his new role binds him to the much 
older tradition of the Roman Catholic Church. The 
heroine who defends tradition in “The High Bid” is a 
newcomer, a straightforward American from Missourah 


Top—the most unlikely (continued on page 91) 


Henry Popkin teaches English at Queens College and 
is currently completing a doctoral dissertation at Har- 


vard University on Elizabethan dramatic theory. 





” 


... an actress wore a ridiculous, enormous hat.’ Mrs. 
Edward Saker's silly costume and an ill-conceived drink- 


ing scene ruined the opening of “Guy Domville.” 
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by LANDER MacCLINTOCK 


THE ROAD FROM ROME 


. the hallmark of Italian films was too often pageantry and trash 


—wuntil the moviemakers were forced to leave their studios 


The extraordinary furor of admiration excited just 
after the war by the Italian neo-realistic films directed 
by Vittorio De Sica and Roberto Rossellini might eas- 
ily give the impression that the cinema in Italy, hitherto 
non-existent, had sprung fully accoutered from their 
two heads, like Athena from the head of Zeus. The 
critics seemed to feel that “Shoeshine,” “Open City” 
and “Paisan” were completely unique, without pre- 
cedent, constituting a new movement in the develop- 
ment of the Seventh Art. The young intellectuals, in 
particular, eagerly contrasted them with the average 
Hollywood production, to the great disadvantage of 
America. Now, De Sica, Rossellini and Visconti are 
directors of talent, perhaps even genius, but their art is 
not entirely new in the world; rather it is the logical, 
inevitable development of a current which has run deep 
and strong in the Italian cinema since its inception. 
Much has been written about the American, French 
and German motion pictures which appeared during 
the quarter century 1920-1945, but the Italian has 
been entirely neglected, even in Italy itself. Yet there 
were interesting and beautiful films appearing, signifi- 
cant experiments in production going on, which should 
not be neglected by the student of the art, particularly 
now that Italy is once more in the van of world pro- 
duction with her neo-realism. 

This is not the place to attempt to adjudicate the 
rival claims of the French, the Americans, the Rus- 
sians, the Germans, and the Italians, as to who in- 
vented the moving picture camera and projector, but it 
is a matter of record that Filoteo Alberini took out on 
November 11, 1895, a patent on a Kinetografo, an 
apparatus for photographing and projecting. It seemed 
to function well because the next year there was shown 
in public “The Arrival of the Train” and several short 
comedy subjects, “The Snowball Fight,” “The Mad- 
man’s Cage” and others. The new invention caught the 
public’s fancy and there began a period of experimenta- 
tion, the phases and accomplishments of which can be 
duplicated in almost any country of the Western World. 


MIKE TODD... Showman 
No project is too grandiose for Mr. Todd, one 


of the town’s most popular and gifted producers. 
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Directors and actors were feeling out the possibilities 
of the new medium, discovering the possibilities of per- 
spective, panorama, the moving camera, close-ups, vari- 
ous technical tricks that have become standard pro- 
cedure. For the most part the very early films were 
short, with subjects taken from popular novels, pan- 
tomimes, edifying tales, newsreels (which the Italians 
love), and melodramas. By 1910 the production in 
Italy had attained the number of 400 films, produced 
by ten different studios. 

“The Sack of Rome,” turned out in 1905 by Al- 
berini, began the series of historical or costume plays, 
pageant-like dramas, magnificently spectacular shows 
which had the virtues and the vices of such circuses. 
It is not difficult after an interval of thirty years or 
more to see the ridiculous side of these grandiose spec- 
tacles, but in their day they made a sensation. “Quo 
Vadis” (1913), directed by Enrico Guazzini, was the 
first of the feature-length films and proved all over 
the world that this was what the public wanted. Nine 
reels long, it kept its audience for over two hours. 
“Imaginatively conceived and directed, it far surpassed 
as a spectacle anything the stage could show in the 
way of splendid acting, beautiful photography, realis- 
tic effects and uncommon elegance,” wrote a contem- 
porary critic. The world-wide popularity of “Quo 
Vadis” was almost equalled by other films such as 
“Christus” (1914, on the life of Christ), “The Last 
Days of Pompeii,” and “Marcantonio e Cleopatra” 
(1914), of which Vachel Lindsay said when he saw it 
in America: “Viewed as a circus, the acting is elephan- 
tine in its grandeur; all that is needed is pink lemon- 
ade sold to the audience.” 

The climax of the spectacular was reached in 1913 
with “Cabiria,” written especially for the screen by 
Gabriele D’Annunzio and produced by Piero Fosco 
(his real name was Giovanni Pasterone, an engineer by 
profession). The story is about Carthaginian Africa 
during the second Punic War. The slave girl, Cabiria, 
goes through many hair-raising adventures and catas- 
trophes, war, volcanic eruptions, conflagrations, pirates 
and mayhem, until she marries the youth of her choice. 
The plot is preposterous, the psychology non-existent 
or infantile, but “Cabiria” does possess certain merit 


from the cinematographic point of view: the fine mass- 
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ing of the crowds, the tone of authenticity when the 
camera shows the life.of the people, the long file of a 
caravan crossing the desert, the bundles of onions and 
dried fish hanging in the cellar of an inn. Such touches 
as these somewhat redeemed its faults and showed the 
possibilities of the medium. It would be laboring a 
point to do anything but mention the other great spec- 
tacular films of 1915-1920, Dante’s “Inferno,” “Julius 
Caesar,” “Teodora,” “Resurrection.” 

But the costume historical plays did not hold the 
field alone in Italy, though they were best known 
abroad, for the years between 1910 and 1920 saw the 
hey-day of the great vedettes, the stars of the silver 
screen, the Italian Theda Baras, Mary Pickfords, Gloria 
Swansons, who out-Hollywooded Hollywood in their 
sexy appeal. Very early, as early as “Quo Vadis,” the 
producers realized the boxoffice appeal of a beautiful 
woman, merely because she is beautiful and a woman. 
They centered their play upon the star, and its success 
depended entirely upon her. All the tricks of the trade 
in lighting, scenario and photography were used to 
bring out her figure and personality. The Star came 
upon the stage to execute a solo; a film became not 
so much a play as an exhibition of personality. 

The divas rarely came from the theatre, but, as with 
Hollywood, from all walks of life; they won the public 
by their good looks rather than their talent or brains. 
One should not judge too harshly the work of these 
artists using a new medium. Among the most famous 
were Francesca Bertini, Lyda Borelli, the splendid Pina 
Menichelli, Lina Millefleurs, and Hesperia: women of 
great personal charm, sometimes clever at pantomime, 
sometimes even good actresses as the occasional re- 
vivals of their old films show. “Mais ow sont les neiges 
d’antan?” Who remembers them now? Emilio Ghiono, 
one of the most famous of the actors of the beginning 
years of the Italian cinema, claims that it was the great 
vedettes who brought about the ruination of the Italian 
industry artistically, by insisting that the whole pro- 
duction be concentrated upon them; and financially, by 
their exorbitant demands upon the directors who could 
not do without them. 

The Italian cinema was best known abroad for its 
spectacular historical and pseudo-historical films, but 
underneath ran a realistic current which was to bear 
extraordinary fruit twenty-five years later. Every time 
the exigencies of the action forced the producer to 
leave the studio and the colossal sets, and take the cam- 
era outdoors into the countryside and the city streets, 
the pictures began to take on the qualities of imme- 
diacy, of actuality, of life itself, which we have found 
exist in the best of the dramas in dialect. Such were 
certain scenes of “La Storia di un Pierrot” (1913), di- 
rected by Negroni; and especially certain scenes in 
“Sperdute nel buio” (“Lost in the Darkness,” 1914), 
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the play by Roberto Bracco, directed by Nino Mar- 
toglio and acted by the famous Giovanni Grasso and 
Virginio Balestrieri of the Sicilian dialect troupe. Here 
making use, for perhaps the first time in the movies, 
of the device of parallel plots, Martoglio sympathetical- 
ly presents a simple tragedy of elemental creatures. 
The scene is laid in Naples, and the city becomes not 
merely the background but the living milieu in which 
these people have their being. Similar films of realistic 
technique are “Assunta Spina,” from the play by 
Salvatore di Giacomo, with Francesca Bertini; and 
“Thérése Raquin,” from Zola’s novel, in which Gia- 
cinta Pezzara took the title role. The violent truth of 
the rustic combats the documentary details of Neapoli- 
tan life; certain manifestations of primitive forms of 
religious superstition remain valid and are still capable 
of moving the spectator. 

The year 1919 saw the end of a prosperous era in the 
Italian cinema, several factors contributing to its de- 
mise. First, the economic situation of the producers 
became disastrous: there were too many companies; 
it cost too much to pay the stars; the foreign outlets 
were almost cut off by the war. In an attempt to remedy 
a bad condition a number of the big banks consolidated 
the producers into the Unione cinematografica italiana 
and started turning out pictures on a purely commer- 
cial formula. But it was too late. The American in- 
vasion had begun, and within a very short time almost 
drove the native productions from the screens. Now 
too, the political situation, particularly the fascist cen- 
sorship, made the full manufacture of significant plays 
almost an impossibility. Under the circumstances it is 
amazing that it was possible to continue at all, and that 
in this hostile atmosphere three of the best modern 
directors were able to work out their characteristic 
styles—Mario Camerini, Alessandro Blasetti and Mario 
Soldati. Only with the coming of the sound film in 
1930 did cinema art in Italy really return to life. 

Alessandro Blasetti began as a movie critic. He 
attacked the problem of production with no knowledge 
of the craft but with a new vision, an exuberant tem- 
perament which led him to choose his scenarios and his 
subjects from the most diverse milieux. He did farce 
comedies, such as “Nerone” with Petrolini, adventure 
and costume pieces such as “Il caso Haller,” “La coro- 
na di ferro” (“The Iron Crown”), and “La Farsa 
tragica” (from Benelli’s “Cena delle Beffe”) ; but two 
films especially stand out above all his others, “1860" 
(1933) and “Quattro passi fre la nuvole” (“Four Steps 
in the Clouds,” 1942). The former, a story of the Si- 
cilian revolution in support of Garibaldi, was produced 
in a section of the country with the richest and noblest 
possibilities for scenic shots, with Sicilian peasants 
chosen from the local population as protagonists; the 
latter, by contrast, is a rather gray, naive story of petty 
bourgeois life, where the evocation of atmosphere (the 
cheap flats of Rome, crowded trains, the carts of the 
country people) is masterly. Blasetti was able to find 
the strange and impressive potential for emotion of 
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people and places, and to use it in preference to thea- 
trical and literary tricks of the trade. 

Though Mario Camerini has also done many dif- 
ferent types of films (we might single out for mention 
his “The Three-cornered Hat” of 1934, with the De 
Filippo brothers, Eduardo and Peppino), he is chiefly 
successful in his series on the life of the Italian petty 
bourgeois and his problems. Characteristically the 
story of a little man (nearly always played by Vittorio 
de Sica) who attempts to escape from his petty world 
into a fuller and nobler one, these films remind us 
distantly of the Intimist dramas of F. M. Martini and 
Cesare Vico Lodovici. The principal action of “Rotaie” 
(“Rails,” 1929) is the story of two young lovers at- 
tempting to establish themselves. “Gli uomini, che 
mascalzoni!” (“What Fools Men Are!” 1932), “Dard 
un milione” (“I Will Give a Million,” 1935), “Grandi 
magazzini” (“The Big Stores,” 1939), and “Ma non é 
una cosa seria” (“But It’s Not Serious,” after Piran- 
dello’s comedy, 1936) —all these pictures are ironically 
amiable treatments of the same theme, so well calcu- 
lated to appeal to the moviegoer in Rome or Milan. 

In the middle of the decade 1930-1940 several events 
took place which were to have direct influence upon 
the Italian cinema. First, the establishment in 1930 of 
the producing house of Cinés under the artistic direc- 
torship of Emilio Cecchi; second. the founding of the 
Centro sperimentale del cinematografo and the begin- 
ning of publication of its journal Bianco e nero, a re- 
view dedicated to serious considerations of the Seventh 
Art; and finally, the entrance of the fascist government 
into the field with the institution of the Direzione gen- 
erale per la cinematografia and the construction of the 
immense studios of the Cinecitta (1937). No one real- 
ized better than Mussolini the propaganda value of the 
movies; he intended to have them completely under his 
control and at the same time to create a center for pro- 
duction which would rival Hollywood. So he had con- 
structed on the plain just outside of Rome a group of 
immense studios, equipped with every machine and 
every facility which his technicians could provide, 
rivaling the best production lots of California, and then 
began to turn out films according to the fascist formu- 
la: documentaries glorifying the State, the Army, the 
Navy, the Air Force; re-creations of the most innocu- 
ous of the monuments of the national literature; com- 
edies after the manner of the Parisian boulevard thea- 
tres or the Hungarian drawing-room plays, which soon 
received the name of “cinema of white telephones” in 
allusion to their luxurious settings. The films were by 
fascist decree to be moral, were never to treat of deli- 
cate ethical or social questions, and were to hold polit- 
ical ugliness and corruption in horror. The censor did 
not allow representation of any murder, suicide, adul- 
tery or seduction, robbery, corruption, prevarication. 
Officials, soldiers, police, gendarmes, and later at the 
direct instigation of the Nazis, priests, were absolutely 
taboo. There were to be no political, social, religious 


or sexual problems, because for Italian officialdom hun- 
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ger, idleness, prostitution and the sufferings of the un- 
derprivileged did not exist. 

The most important consequences of the tight bridle 
held on producers was an increased and fertile interest 
in decoration and technique for its own sake. Thev 
took refuge in patterns of draperies,.of blinds and 
parasols, in dancing and abstract forms; the gestures 
of the actors were calculated to the millimeter in the 
films of the foremost stylist of the time, Renato Castel- 
lani, who produced things like “Un colpo di pistola” 
(“A Pistol Shot,” 1942) and “Zaza” (1943). The 
stylistic search had an unexpected and fruitful con- 
sequence because, in their eagerness to find significant 
form, the artists had to abandon the studios and look 
out-of-doors at the Italian landscape. Together with 
Camerini, the best known of these high stylists who 
really seriously attacked the problems of cinematog- 
raphy as an art of expression, was Mario Soldati. Sol- 
dati, as novelist and essayist, is classed among the 
best-sellers of Italy; and after a stay in Hollywood, 
about which he wrote a couple of lively books, he be- 
gan to devote all his energies to the movies, showing 
at least one a year beginning in 1939. He has gone for 
his scenarios to French and better known modern 
Italian plays and novels: “Piccolo mondo antico” 
(“Little Ancient World”), “Daniele Cortis, 
bra” (all three by Fogazzaro), Balzac’s “Eugénie 
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Grandet,” Bertolazzi’s “Miserie del Signor Travetti” 
are some of these works. His best known film is his 
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“Piccolo mondo antico” because of its use of a gently 
melancholy landscape as an element in the story, its 
appeal to Italian patriotism by showing the resistance 
to Austrian domination in 1848, and by the introduc- 
tion to the screen of the lovely face of Alida Valli. In 
“Tragica notte” and in “Malombra,” too, Soldati en- 
riches his picture with scenes whose particular life is 
expressed with power; he shows the Tuscan country- 
side burned by its sun, the quais along the Arno in 
Florence, Lago Maggiore under the breeze, in a tem- 
pest, sunlit, and covered with mist. In each case Sol- 
dati attempts to reveal the soul states of his human 
protagonists through their surroundings. (Not a bad 
idea if it is allowed to remain a symbolic interpretation, 
but dangerously near to the Dickensian abuse of the 
pathetic fallacy.) Soldati has the faults and virtues 
of his literary and intellectual backgrounds; he is a 
literary man in the cinema and a moving-picture man 
in the novel. 

Others of the outstanding pre-war producers were 
Alberto Lattuada, Ferdinando Maria Poggioli, Luigi 
Chiarmi, and Gianni Franciolini, all of whom worked 
at the Centro sperimentale. 


It should be clear by now that the neo-realism which 


made the Italian movie world-famous between 1945 
and 1948 was no isolated or unexpected phenomenon, 
but the logical continuation of a vital force already 
existing; at this point it becomes associated with the 
names of three men, Luchino Visconti, Vittorio de Sica 
and Roberto Rossellini. It is hard to define exactly 
what this neo-realism is, except to remark that the pro- 
ducers have again left the studios and gone with their 
camera out into the houses and the city streets to film 
the real Italian people in their real background. For 
the most part, according to an Italian tradition of long 
standing (Blasetti had done it in 1928 in “Terra ma- 
dre”), the actors are not professionals picked by the 
front office for boxoffice appeal, but amateurs or at 
least non-professionals chosen on the spot for their 
interesting voices, faces or gestures. In Rome it was 
not at all rare to see a production in full swing right 
in the street or in a café, with regulars and friends 
gathered to watch a scene being produced which later 
they would see in their neighborhood theatre. 

More particularly, the neo-realism of De Sica and 
Rossellini is anti-rhetorical and anti-D’Annunzian in 
the sense that it deals with the everyday lives of every- 
day people and does not take flight from reality into 
that world of heroics, of pseudo-history, of supermen 
and romance which was the milieu of the earliest 
Italian films. This was not life, not Italian life or any 
other, any more than the assembly line, milk and wa- 
tery escapist productions of Hollywood, with their be- 
havior patterns of servant girls and soap-opera addicts. 


It was only after the weakening of the fascist censor’s 
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grasp on the industry that it was possible for Visconti, 
De Sica and Rossellini to revive that truly Italian, 
down-to-earth tradition. 

To Visconti we are indebted for “Ossessione” (“Ob- 
session,” 1931), based on James Cain’s “The Postman 
Always Rings Twice,” and “La terra trema” (“The 
Earth Trembles,” 1947) about Sicily. De Sica brings 
the fruits of a long career as actor to his producing. 
After a number of competent attempts he did “I Bam- 
bini ci guardano” (“The Children are Watching Us,” 
1943), a delicate psychological film whose action is 
entirely expressed through the reactions of an astound- 
ing little protagonist four years old. De Sica has an 
evident predilection for children, as we can see in 
the school scenes of “Maddalena, Zero in condotta” 
(“Madeleine, Zero in Conduct,” 1941), the orphan 
asylum of “Teresa Venerdi” (1943), and the boarding 
school of “Un Garibaldino al convento” (“A Gari- 
baldian in the Convent,” 1943); it was inevitable, 
therefore, that his sympathetic understanding should 
bring him face to face with one of the most tragic 
problems of his age, the corruption of children because 
of the breakup of society in wartime. He wrote 
“Sciuscia,” released here as “Shoe Shine.” (Sciuscia is 
the phonetic spelling of the cry of the boot-blacks in 
Rome and Naples—“Shoe Shine!”) For children of the 
streets, without parents, without schools, unwanted and 
footloose, there is no hope. Alone in a hostile world the 
small protagonists cannot benefit by charity, by pun- 
ishment, by reform; they are lost! The adults around 
them are corrupt, egotistic, hypocritical. De Sica’s film 
is not perfect; many things are obscure in motivation; 
in addition, the scenes in prison are too long drawn 
out. But the boy actors drawn from the Roman streets 
and the picture of their life which displays their sordid 
expedient of turning to crime to gain a living—these 
things, with De Sica’s noble anger and passionate elo- 
quence in telling the story, make of “Sciuscia” one of 
the most important and poignant films of recent times. 

The third of the neo-realists, Roberto Rossellini, is 
the best-known abroad. The entirely unlooked-for suc- 
cess of “Roma, citta aperta” (“Open City”) called 
attention to him, though he had been working at Cine- 
citta for several years and had produced some inter- 
esting if not particularly important documentaries 
about the Italian armed forces. “Open City” was pro- 
duced during 1943 and 1944, just after the Germans 
had left Rome, when he had to go to all kinds of 
expedients to get film and cameras. With two Roman 
dialect actors, Anna Magnani and Fabrizi, with people 
he found in the streets of the city, he created the life 
of the working class under the Nazi domination, elevat- 
ing the sacrifice of a priest and a communist to the 
universal plane of the war between good and evil. 
“Open City” has many weaknesses; as a matter of fact, 
the plot is nothing but the ordinary cops-and-robbers 
thriller, but it is raised above its plot by the extraor- 
dinary vividness and reality of the details. 

In the six episodes of “Paisa” (1946) Rossellini 
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shows six aspects of the face of a tortured nation suf- 
fering and dying under the heel of an invading enemy. 
It offers, as it were, a journalist’s note-book of impres- 
sions, welded together with Rossellini’s extraordinary 
gift for synthesis. In the same vein as “Paisa” are 
“Berlino anno zero,” and “Amore,” starring Anna 
Magnani. 

What the final result of neo-realism will be is debat- 
able. The present international furor over De Sica and 
Rossellini is not primarily a success of merit, but main- 
ly one of novelty because of the films’ contrast with the 
wholesale stock productions of Hollywood and the 
primarily pictorial ones of the English. Many critics 
think that since the producing of films is an art de- 
manding arduous preparation amd careful planning, 
trusting to the inspiration of the moment, which may 
lead to a feeling of spontaneity, may also lead to sloppy 
technique. Then too, the sordid realities of immediate 
post-war life are not likely to have a lasting appeal. 
Indeed, the neo-realistic films are not favored much by 
Italians, who are much too close to the history they 
describe, and who vastly prefer the romantic illusions 
of Hollywood which they feel take them into a different 
and happier world. If one looks at statistics one sees 
that in Rome, Milan and Naples the American films 
outnumber the Italian at least one hundred to one. 

One notable feature of the Italian cinema is that it 
has, almost since the beginning, enlisted the services 
of the very finest actors, playwrights and producers, 
who all seemed to recognize very early the possibilities 
of the film. There is scarcely a first-rate actor who has 
not played in the movies; even Duse did a version of 
Deledda’s “Cenere” for the silent films. Many play- 
wrights have written scenarios or allowed their plays 
or stories to be used; Pirandello, Sem Benelli, D’An- 
nunzio, Lucio D’Ambra, C. G. Viola, Gherardo Ghe- 
rardi, Salvator Gotta, Rosso di San Secondo, Roberto 
Bracco and many others were among these authors. 
Many plots for movies were drawn from the best novels 
and stories of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
from Verga, Capuana, De Marchi, Matilde Serao, Man- 
zoni, Fogazzaro, even Massimo d’Azeglio. The literary 
quality of the Italian moving pictures is high, what- 
ever the technical deficiencies. 

Mussolini’s dream of making Rome the cinemat- 
ographic capital of the world seems in a fair way to 
be realized, now that American producers have begun 
to avail themselves of the superb facilities provided by 
Cinecitta and the almost ideal climate of central Italy. 
The via Veneto is full of r » stars. The Italians too, 
though handicapped by poverty and by a limited sys- 
tem of distribution, are working hard to restore the 
prestige which their films enjoyed from 1905 to 1920. 
De Sica, Visconti and Rossellini have once again given 
the Italian cinema a position of world importance. 





Lander MacClintock, a professor of French and Italian 
at Indiana University, is the author of “The Age of 
Pirandello” which will be published next year. 
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y) 66 ee ; 99 To students of geography the name 
L AFFAIRE STROMBOLI eee Stromboli conjures up a picture of a 


small island north of Sicily; a bleak 

place, sparsely inhabited and crusted 
with volcanic ash. To nearly everyone else, Stromboli is the movie location where 
Ingrid Bergman met Roberto Rossellini, a meeting as historic as Dante’s with Bea- 
trice and certainly better advertised. Miss Bergman, well publicized as a happily 
married star, fell in love with her Italian director. Photographs of Bergman and 
Rossellini climbing cliffs, holding hands and catching fish displaced less photogenic 
world figures from the front pages. Somehow, as the photograph of Bergman and a 
cameraman shows, time was found to make the movie. Roberto Rossellini is now a 


celebrity. He is no longer just a movie director; he is a lover, and a catcher of fish. 
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FIVE MINUTES 






by LAWRENCE KANE 





FROM BROADWAY 


New York's little companies flourish from June to October and can 


do quite a lot for our theatre—if they wish 


@ The little theatres in Greenwich Village have long 
been as much a part of New York’s summer scene as 
the New York Yankees or concerts in Central Park. 
Each June they open their doors, full of hope and sur- 
rounded by high theatrical romance; about the first of 
each October they shut, frequently to a disenchanted 
tune. In the months between they treat a surprisingly 
large number of playgoers to much that is admirable 
and some that is frightful. 

The season recently completed has undoubtedly been 
the most important since that now-legendary era when 
the Provincetown Playhouse saw premieres of works 
by Eugene O'Neill and Theodore Dreiser. Not only did 
productions by five separate companies draw unusual 
notice from the New York critics, some of whom had 
hitherto refused to take any heed at all of such out-of- 
the-way activities, but the five (the Interplayers, Off 
Broadway. Inc., Studio 7, We Present, and Peoples’ 
Drama) banded together into the Off Broadway 
Theatre League. Through its activity an overall agree- 
ment was reached with Actors’ Equity, and there is 
reason to hope that before next June similar agree- 
ments will have been negotiated with the other theatri- 
cal unions. Armed for the first time in their history 
with this quasi-official sanction, New York’s little thea- 
tres suddenly find themselves in a position to do some- 
thing really important for the theatre as a whole. 
Whether or not they live up to that position depends 
entirely on the vision of the people who run them. 
Judged purely on the basis of past performance, it 
would be very risky to say that the millennium has ar- 
rived. 

Off-Broadway theatre has a double attraction for 
young talent. It offers a chance to run a company along 
idealized “non-commercial” lines, with young people 
acting the type of play they feel is unjustly neglected by 
Broadway. (The program of every group includes a state- 
ment of ideals, always of a frighteningly high-minded 
sort.) On the other hand it is virtually impossible for 
any off-Broadway company, no matter how wretchedly 
mismanaged, to lose money over a full Summer sea- 
son; such is the charm of the Village that in addition to 


the seriously theatre-minded there are always enough 
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casual strollers to fill a g 


good part of the house. The 


initial investment need not be much. For the two well 
established theatres—the Provincetown in MacDougall 
Street and the Cherry Lane in the elbow of Commerce 
Street—a group must ordinarily post the full season’s 
rent in advance, a sum which comes to about $3000; if 
one sets up shop in a neighborhood settlement house, 
as We Present did this summer, expenses are next to 
nothing; at the other extreme, the Interplayers were 
driven by the shortage of suitable space to take a com- 
paratively expensive long-term lease on a theatre in 
Carnegie Hall in midtown Manhattan. More hot energy 
is required than cold cash. 

By no stretch of the word are off-Broadway theatres 
“experimental” either in the plays they present or the 
way they present them. Their repertory is drawn al- 
most entirely from classics ancient or modern, and the 
approach to acting hews to one variation or another of 
the Stanislavsky method. New plays usually meet a dis- 
tinctly harsh fate. When Off Broadway, Inc., the com- 
pany which probably boasted the best acting talent of 
any, presented the new “Too Many Thumbs,” they lost 
all the money they had made on Gertrude Stein’s “Yes 
Is For A Very Young Man.” That was partly because 
its newness occasioned vigorous apathy from Village 
audiences (although the script was completely conven- 
tional in form), partly because the production was 
badly directed, unintelligently cut, and not too well 
acted. When the Interplayers tried out another new 
work at a series of special performances, they were 
compelled to quietly withdraw it after two weeks. Char- 
acteristically enough, the loss on the new “Too Many 


Thumbs” was recouped with Moliére’s “Bourgeois 
Gentleman”—a classic performed in the yet more 
classical commedia deil’arte style, with overtones of 
Bobby Clark’s now-classical 1946 burlesque of the 
same work. The production showed more exuberance 
than finesse, but it was apparently what the audience 
liked. If it is to survive, the theatre off Broadway knows 
it must keep a sharp eye on what its audience wants. 
The choice of plays may be different from Broadway, 
but it is not essentially any less circumscribed. If there 


is any single element demanded of a new play for off- 
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Broadway success, that would seem 
to be social comment. “Yes Is For A 
Very Young Man” received excep- 
tionally wide and glowing critical 
notice, was unusually well staged, but 
ran a surprisingly short time; its com- 
parative failure was probably due to 
Miss Stein’s exasperatingly pallid atti- 
tude towards the Nazi barbarians. 
The most basic tenet of all the off- 
Broadway companies (with the ex- 
ception of the politically oriented 


Peoples’ Drama) is a determination 


that they constitute “permanent” ra- 


ther than “producing” groups. This 
means that all the plays shall be 
acted by a regular and constant group 
of members, the same people who 
have organized the company and put 
up the money which made it possible. 
Commendable as this ideal may be, 
it has almost invariably led to fatal 
results. Actors are notoriously short- 
sighted managers, intensely preju- 
diced when it comes to picking parts 
for themselves, and if there is any- 
thing a beginning theatre needs it is 
strong (even dictatorial) artistic di- 
rection. This quality has been com- 
pletely lacking in the “democrati- 
cally” organized off-Broadway theatre, 
where practic ally everything to do 
with production is decided by vote. 
very group finds itself saddled with 
some members who are downright 
bad actors—but who must be cast. 
The democrati procedures written 
into their constitutions make incom 
petents virtually  self-perpetuating. 
Casting becomes a matter of com- 
promise and a cause of intense in- 


ternal ill- (Continued on page 97) 
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At a late-night rehearsal of “Too Many Thumbs,” 
Kim Stanley and Nehemiah Persoff listen to direc- 
tor Curt Conway. Since off-Broadway economics de- 
mand that one show follow another immediately, a 
new play must be put on as soon as business falls 
below break-even point (about $700 a week at the 
Cherry Lane). Actors enjoy little leisure during 
season. Rehearsals begin at noon, often go on after 
evening performances. Abrupt decline in receipts of 
“Yes Is For A Very Young Man” caught company 


by surprise, left theatre dark for a costly week. 


Members of Off Broadway, Inc.. were unusually ex- 
perienced. All in picture above had appeared on 
Broadway. Kim Stanley has since done title role in 
Equity Library production of Shaw’s “Saint Joan” 
and joined the Actors’ Studio; Dick Robbins (seated 
at table) understudied in “Born Yesterday” while 
acting in “Too Many Thumbs”: Nehemiah Persoff 
(right), also with Elia Kazan’s Actors’ Studio, has a 
role in “Montserrat”: Curt Conway acted with 
the Group Theatre, teaches at American Theatre 


Wing. currently does a lot of television work. 


Dimensions of the Cherry Lane’s stage, like those 
of all off-Broadway theatres, are extremely limited 
and offstage work-space negligible. One set must 
be struck and the next erected overnight—and that 
in the pre-dawn hours when stage is free of perform- 
ance or dress rehearsal. Since heat spells always 
cut business, Off Broadway, Inc., faced New York's 


hottest summer on record by improvising air-condi- 


tioning with ice and fans. Nothing, however, relieved 
insufferable heat in upstairs dressing rooms. A 


sign in one reads: “Jennifer Jones Dressed Here.” 
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Members of the company appeared 
on a television program toward the 
end of “Too Many Thumbs.” Though 
Jennifer Jones really did once dress 
in the Cherry Lane theatre, the young 
actor who gets his elusive “big break” 
from an off-Broadway appearance re- 
mains definitely the exception. Its 
value lies rather in preparing him so 
that when opportunity does arrive he 
is proficient enough to cash in on it. 


Robert Hivnor’s new “Too Many 
Thumbs,” a scene from which is shown 
here, was an elaborate failure which near- 
ly bankrupted Off Broadway, Inc., in its 
second month. During this run actors’ 
salaries were cut from a nominal $25 a 
week to nothing. It is invariably in such 
times of failure that internal dissension 
develops in a cooperative group. The 
founders of Off Broadway, Inc., originally 
split off from the Interplayers last win- 
ter, after differences of opinion were ag- 
gravated by that group’s equally unhappy 
produc tion of the Auden-Isherwood “The 
Dog Beneath the Skin,” a costly flop. 
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Ward Costello in a dressing room at the 
Provincetown Playhouse, where he ap- 
peared in Studio 7's very successful pro- 
duction of Strindberg’s “The Father.” 
Studio 7 was composed of students from 
Yale Drama School, an institution more 
than once represented in summer New 
York. Raymond Massey and Mady Chris- 
tlans are scheduled to do “The Father” 
on Broadway— it will be interesting to 


see if up and downtown tastes agree. 


Marcus St. John in “The Ascent of F6.” 
done by We Present. This group went in- 
to production comparatively late, en- 
joyed only moderate success, and had to 
close when they lost their theatre after 
two shows. Although never long-run hits, 
and now dated in flavor and technique, 
the Auden-Isherwood verse dramas re- 
main favorites of young off-Broadway 
groups—perhaps because they demand 


more verve than skill in performance. 
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\ scene from the Interplayers’ long-run production of 


O’Casey’s “The Silver Tassie” . . . although not al- 






ways blessed with the best actors, the Interplayers have 






stayed in business longer than any other off-Broadway 






group and have the best chance of achieving some de- 






gree of continuity. They have survived several expen- 






sive flops and are now in search of a permanent house. 






As a result of unusually energetic business management 






their directors took the lead in organizing the Off 






Broadway Theatre League, and were the first to arrive 






at a provisional agreement with the theatrical unions. 
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(continued from page 29) 


ary violence added to the domestic 
brand, pleaded that they remain in 
America and learn English. “They 
cannot understand us. When they can, 
they will come to see us!” she in- 
sisted. Orlenevy was adamant. “I am 
staying here!” Nazimova finally an- 
nounced, 

When Orlenev and her compatriots 
sailed away, leaving her in an alien 
country whose language she could not 
understand, turned to 
work. It was always her remedy for 
misery. “We go to Art to forget. The 
more we work the more we forget. 
The satisfied are silent. The unsatis- 
She took her first English 
23, 1906, and five 
months later spoke her first English 
lines as Hedda Gabler at the Princess 
Theatre. It was the premiere of a se- 


Nazimova 


fied sing.” 
lesson on June 


ries of matinees directed by Henry 
Miller. The 


made up of professionals. Their ap- 


audience was largely 
plause shook the city. The notices 
scarcely mentioned the play, they 
were so filled with acclaim for the 
actress. They compared her to Bern- 
hardt and to Duse. Her reaction to 
this was: “I have never seen Bern- 
hardt, but I have heard her on the 
gramophone, and, if she is like that, 
I am not sorry not to see her. But 
when when they speak of me as Duse, 
I smile. It is ridiculous: Duse is a 
Goddess!” They greeted her as “a 
new and superbly different force in 
the theatre.” Arthur Ruhl struck an 
animalistic note that was to vibrate 
throughout her career by describing 
her Hedda as “a mermaid and a 
leopard.” 

Nazimova conceived Hedda realis- 
tically, as an ambitious aristocrat 
plunged into neurosis by a bourgeois 
marriage. It was her inescapable Ori- 
ental beauty that evoked such juicy 
descriptions as “the tiger-cat in the 
leash of art” and “the leopard-mer- 
maid” from the reviewers. These 
phrases were still echoing when she 
appeared as the innocent child-like 
Nora in “A Doll’s House.” The char- 
acter change was so complete, even 
physically, that the opening audience 
failed to greet her entrance. Her per- 
formance was so sweetly right that it 
sent the spendthrift critics searching 
for superlatives of superlatives. The 
matinee 


special arrangement was 






The Woman from Yalta 





abandoned for a popular long run. 

Nazimova’s versatility, accent, and 
exotic appearance made it difficult to 
fit her with plays not in the classic 
mold. Her modern vehicles, though 
personal triumphs, were less success- 
ful at the boxoffice. She was forced to 
return frequently to her classic reper- 
tory. To it she added “Little Eyolf” 
and Schnitzler’s “The Fairy Tale.” 
3oth in New York, at the Bijou The- 
atre which became known as “The 
shrine of the Super-cultist,” and on 
her transcontinental tours, her deaf- 
ening first reception was repeated. 
Only Boston held out for a time, re- 
ferring to her tenaciously as “Miss” 
Nazimova. The Shuberts were her 
managers. It was either they or 
Charles Frohman, with whom she 
signed in 1912, who decided that if 
her Eastern glamour could drag ca- 
pacity audiences to Ibsen, then gla- 
mour, not art, was the vein to mine. 
Mrs. Channing Pollock was engaged 
to publicize Nazimova’s serpentine 
and pantherine qualities. The cam- 
paign culminated with her appear- 
ance as Bella Donna in a dramatiza- 
tion of Robert Hichens’ desert non- 
sense. It was an enormous commer- 
cial hit and brought Nazimova her 
first unfavorable reviews. 

She was an actress of taste and in- 
telligence. It can have been only due 
to her lack of familiarity with written 
English that she appeared in this play 
and the two preceding it. This lingual 
uncertainty is indicated by her cling- 
ing throughout her American career 
to plays from her Russian repertory. 
She scorned shoddy drama and once 
told me that whereas three days was 
more than enough time for an actress 
to prepare ZaZa, three years were in- 
sufficient to the understanding of 
Hilda Wangel in “The Master Build- 
Bella Donnas, the 
Dagmars and the Other Marys which 


er.” It was the 


marred a career that should have 
been as faultless as the actress. 
Because of her duality she was ar- 
restingly interesting even in trash. 
Nazimova was a gifted mime as well 
as a strict artist. Few dancers have 
had more perfect control of their 
bodies and faces. When a part had 
no depths to illumine, she chose one 
aspect of it to magnify. She played 
Bella Donna not as a woman but as 


incarnate Evil. This fascinated and 
repelled her audiences, and drove the 
critics to describe her as “reptilian” 
and “inhuman.” That sort of ballet 
posturing strained her good humor. 
For the remaining seasons of her 
Frohman contract she enacted the ser- 
pentine poisoner with increasing ir- 
ritability. 

During the run of “Bella Donna” 
her marriage to her leading man, 
Charles Bryant, was announced as 
having taken place in her apartment 
at 10 West 40th Street. I quote from 
a news-note: “The name of the clergy- 
officiated could not be 
learned last night, nor would anyone 
tell when the actress and Mr. Bryant 
obtained their license at City Hall.” 

Bella Donna mixed her final poison 


in May 1914. Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Bryant spent the summer in England, 


man who 


returning on the “Lusitania,” August 
12, 1914, to play under George Ty- 
ler’s management in “That Sort.” It 
failed. “A play’s success or failure is 
like tossing a coin; not much fun 
when you are the coin tossed,” said 
Nazimova. Until her later years she 
had no money-sense and, despite the 
fine fortunes of “Bella Donna,” the 
exchequer was low. 

The following January she opened 
at the Palace in the playlet “War 
Brides.” The angry pacifism of the 
piece suited the public temper. It was 
one of the vaudeville successes of all 
time and brought her handsome fi- 
nancial returns. It became her first 
motion picture a year later. She 
poured this gold into a_ repertory 
company at the Princess Theatre, pro- 
Ibsen, the 
*Ception Shoals.” 


ducing, in addition to 
strange new play “ 
It was Nazimova’s first venture into 
management, abetted by Charles Bry- 
ant and a youth named Walter Wan- 
1917 she 


screen to mine more gold. She signed 


ger. In returned to the 
a contract with Metro and (except for 
a brief Ibsen season under Arthur 
Hopkins’ management in 1918) re- 
mained in silent pictures until the 
middle twenties. 

My first meeting with Nazimova 
was at a rehearsal of Turgenev’s “A 
Month in the Country” in 1930. She 
was a quiet, unobtrusive woman. Her 
figure, always that of a young girl, 

(continued on page 94) 
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Each month Theatre: USA, prepared by ANTA in co-operation with the 
editors of this magazine, discusses @ particular phase of the theatre 
off-Broadway. The topic for this issue is Business Management. 






THEATRE: 


Nothing is more neglected in our theatre than sound 
business management both on and off Broadway. Forty 
years ago there were 66 professional theatres on Broad- 
way and 2903 in the rest of the country. As of last 
March, ANTA reports, there were 31 productions in 
New York; 29 New York productions on the road; 5 
professional and 12 semi-professional repertory com- 
panies on tour; 8 professional and 20 semi-professional 
resident companies outside of New York; 400 com- 
munity theatres; 500 college theatres; 200 children’s 
theatres. (In each of the last three categories there are 
hundreds more groups carrying on less extensive pro- 
grams.) While the companies of these theatres bow to 
deserved applause there should be some extremely level 
headed champion of the theatre busily adding and sub- 
tracting backstage in order that the profits not be 
wasted, the advantage lost, the theatre bankrupt and 
dark by the next season. Successful business manage- 
ment, like acting or directing or designing, must be 
learned. For the many young theatrical groups in the 
United States the following pages are intended by 
Theatre Arts and ANTA as a guide to business organi- 
zation. And for those people whose interests lie with 
the theatre but whose talents lie in business compe- 
tition, these pages are intended as encouragement. The 
theatre needs you.—Ben Boyar, ANTA Board Member 
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Producer in overalls . . . David Heilweil (standing). 


Business or Art? 


by DAVID HEILWEIL 


VERY theatre or production, whether one knows it 
E,; or not, has two types of management: artistic 
and business. In theatres outside the Broadway area, 
community and college theatres, and even off-Broad- 
way theatres in New York City, artistic management 
is too often given all the attention. What else matters 
but that the play should be excellent—with excellent 
direction and excellent actors wearing excellent cos- 
tumes in front of excellent settings? A lot else matters. 

Most people in the theatre consider themselves artists, 
and their concern goes no further than the various 
contributory arts which make up a production. But in 
the final analysis the greatest productions are aimless 
unless people pay to see them, and unless after the last 
curtain has fallen there is more money to continue. The 
arithmetic of the theatre can be a bore, and creative 
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artists feel that they should not have to be bothered 
with crass commercial details. (When it comes to their 
salaries and percentages, that’s another matter.) But 
the arithmetic of the theatre is much more. A budget, 
for instance, is no more than one man’s opinion, his 
way of doing it; and when one gets into the realm of 
opinions, one is talking about creative stuff. For the 
spending of money in the theatre and the making of it 
is a very, very creative endeavor indeed. 

On the business side of theatre, nothing is black or 
white. Different artists have different values and cost 
different amounts of money. Certain tradesmen charge 
more than others and give different kinds of services. 
Paid advertising has no set pattern, and the amounts 
spent can vary considerably. Booking theatres, scaling 
the house, promotion printing, theatre parties, purchase 
and rental of equipment, running expenses, the weekly 
nut or break-even point, all these problems have consid- 
erable latitude as to a course of action, and it is only 
the opinion and creative talent of the business manage- 
ment which lead to the final decisions. The theatre in 
this country is not subsidized; it has to stand on its 
own feet. There is no shortage of talented playwrights, 
directors, actors or designers. There is a shortage of 
talented producers and managers because there is a lack 
of understanding that every business decision has its 
artistic implication, and every artistic decision its 
business implication. 

While the community theatre tends to over-emphasize 
the artistic aspects of production and minimize the 
business considerations, quite frequently the Broadway 
producer does the reverse. This results from pure eco- 
nomics. The Broadway theatre knows no in-between. 
A play usually is a hit or a flop; and if it is the latter 
it loses all the money. The moderate success has prac- 
tically disappeared. Today a moderate success is one 
which may run for 100 performances before losing 
all its capitalization. This state of affairs makes pro- 
ducers hit-happy, and they begin to lose all their 
perspective on the art of the theatre. No longer is there 
a search for good plays, but rather for commercial 
plays. A script may be rejected not for what it says but 
for the number of actors it takes to say it, or the 
number of sets required, or the historical period in 
which it takes place. Great speculation goes on as to 
what people will pay their money to see, and one pro- 
ducer’s guess turns out to be as bad as the next. 
Nowhere in the book does it say that a good play has 
one set, modern costumes and ten actors. But these 
are the artistic standards by which producers force 
themselves to judge. The same sort of approach infil- 
trates the playwright; when the young writer sits down 
at his desk he automatically sets up these artificial 
limitations before he begins to write, excusing himself 
by saying he’s practical. Not only is the young play- 
wright hampered by these restrictions, but producers 
are very cautious with new talent. If the writer has 
not had a previous success the commercial risk is too 
great. This approach often boomerangs when a pro- 
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ducer finds himself doing a bad play only because the 
writer had a successful one before. 

Even more ridiculous is the attitude many producers 
have toward scene designers. The designer, whose tal- 
ent is certainly more definable, is in demand if his last 
three or four shows were hits. But if they happened 
to be flops, then beware of him. This type of thinking 
is often applied to the theatre into which a play is 
booked. Preposterous as it may seem, certain pro- 
ducers will not book certain theatres because Theatre 
X had so many flops in a row that it is a “jinx” 
house, and they feel their play will suffer in it. (The 
inevitable soon happens, of course, and Theatre X 
ends up as a television house. ) 

When it comes to casting, the first problem the 
producer faces is what star he can sign up. Certain 
plays are designed for star roles, others are not. To 
many producers every play needs a star to sell it, and 
sometimes every part in every play. A recent play on 
Broadway employed a “big” Hollywood star in one 
of the leading roles. It so happened that the part he 
played was not the central role of the play. The central 
character was played by a “smaller” Hollywood star. 
This miscasting threw the emphasis of the play com- 
pletely off, and what might have been a successful play 
ended as a commercial failure. Too few producers 
have the courage to examine a script honestly and to 
adhere to their original convictions about it. There are 
many good actors available and willing who are not 
stars. But the producers want insurance; they feel a 
star is one way to get it. 

All these production considerations stem from com- 
mercial values and have nothing to do with artistic 
management, except in a negative way. It is true that 
the economics of Broadway theatre today encourage 
such thinking, but the solution to the business problems 
does not lie in the above-mentioned practices. Whether 
a play should use a star or not is a commercial con- 
sideration—but it is in this case primarily an artistic 
one, and to approach the problem from the boxoffice 
point of view is to start from the wrong end. Whether 
a play should reduce the number of sets from three 
to one is primarily a problem of playwriting and 
scenic design, and only secondarily a budget factor. 
A one-set flop costs more than a three-set success. 

Somewhere between the two extremes there is a cor- 
rect approach. To ignore business management in the 
theatre leads to unsuccessful theatre; to ignore artistic 
management produces bad theatre. Good producing 
comes from the realization that theatre is both a busi- 
ness and an art, and that every decision should be in- 
fluenced equally by both considerations. 


David Heilweil was a co-founder of New Stages Inc., 
producers of “The Respectful Prostitute.” He has com- 
piled an enlightening comparative cost chart for pro- 
ducing a typical play in community, college, stock, N.Y. 
theatres. For a copy write ANTA 139 West 44, N. Y. 
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Set for Broadway production of "Death of a Salesman." 


The Producer 


by WALTER FRIED 


RODUCING a play is a tremendously exciting experi- 
ae It is, in fact, a variety of experiences, one 
of which I have been asked to discuss: business proce- 
dure. | should like to emphasize that this is only one 
part of producing and not at all the most important 
part. A producer does not produce a play by saving 
money, but rather by spending it. To point out where 
and how expenditures may get out of hand is the 
purpose of this article. 

Examining a budget for a play arouses in the pro- 
ducer rather the same feeling that reading the lease 
evokes in a tenant: shock, indignation, protest and 
acceptance. The producer knows without going into 
detail that his one-set, twelve-character play will need 
financing of sixty thousand dollars, with a twenty-five 
percent overcall. But his morbid investors usually 
maneuver him, by direct demand if his last play has 
not been successful, into breaking down his total needs 
into the some two-dozen items that make up the cost 
of any production. 

There are several factors that will modify the esti- 
mated cost of a play: a star, out-of-town American 
Theatre Society subscriptions, the amount of time 
needed to prepare the production, and so forth. But 
the money to be raised usually remains the same, sixty 
thousand dollars. Not all of the money is expended, 


since almost twenty percent of it is recoverable in the 
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two-weeks’ salary bonds which must be posted for 
actors, stagehands, stage manager and press agent. A 
production statement, which is an itemization of ex- 
penditures up to the time of raising the curtain in 
New York, can be roughly divided into three classifica- 
tions: artists, out-of-town costs, and fixed costs. 

Under “artists” are included the author, director 
and designer; the latter embraces scenic designer, cos- 
tume designer, lighting expert, and sometimes a sound 
expert. The director's fee usually runs from $2500 to 
$5000 plus a percentage of the gross; with the per- 
centage we need not be concerned, since it affects 
operating rather than production cost. The designer’s 
fee ranges from $1000 to $3500, with a weekly royalty 
similar to the director’s. 

Having with the author’s consent engaged director 
and designer, we finally agree upon the set to be built. 
The designer has customarily dealt with one studio. 
He is comfortable there, knows the men who do the 
building, and would like very much to have the set 
built there. We want the designer to function at his 
best, but experience shows that when a studio becomes 
certain that it will receive the contract for any set this 
designer does, it invariably becomes complacent about 
its estimate and the final cost of the scenery. This 
complacency can be jolted by getting estimates from 
various studios, by determining what studio has the 
least amount of work, and by stimulating the competi- 
tive spirit among them. This spirit seems to prevail 
only when times are slack. If we have the good fortune 
to have a completed script, the financing and the 
assurance of a cast during the months of June, July 
or August, our building costs may be lowered forty 
percent. Normally this is not so, and we must therefore 
be reconciled to the fact that the skeleton of a house, 
such as the one used in “Death of a Salesman,” will 
cost more than Willy Loman’s actual home in Brooklyn. 
The builder’s answer to this paradox is that Willy 
Loman’s home in Brooklyn could never make money. 

A producer decides to do a play on the basis of his 
artistic judgement. He contributes this judgement, 
probably a year’s work and the expense of his home 
and office, all in the definite belief that this play will 
be successful and will repay him financially for all of 
the time spent and for some time to come. In order 
to do this for him, the play must have a good run in 
New York and a year or possibly a two-year run on 
the road. Nevertheless, invariably the sets are so built 
that when the play goes on tour they will have to be 
revised. The electrical equipment will have to be cut 
down even though the theatres on the road are larger 
than those in New York and should, if anything, need 
more electrical equipment. This does not mean that 
plays are physically shoddy on tour. They are not. 
Rather, facts seem to indicate that we have too much 
equipment and that our scenery is too heavy here. If 
this is true, then we have paid too much for building 
the scenery, have used too much time and too many 


men to set up in New York and pre-New York, and 
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Learning the ropes: University of Syracuse students. 


have had to hire too many men to operate the play 
during its New York run. The designer should be 
reminded constantly that the sets must be able to tour. 
He should be asked to design the touring company 
rather than the New York company. The proper atti- 
tude for a producer is to expect and use common sense 
and ingenuity. Thousands of dollars will be saved 
by doing so. 

All too often the designer is allowed barely enough 
time to finish his blueprints and rush them to the 
builder. When this happens we may be certain that 
the props, instead of being dug out of the second-hand 
shops, will be purchased from Hathaway, glassware 
from Jensen and silverware from Cartier. Nevertheless, 
no member of the audience gets to within twenty feet 
of the inlaid tables, and is presumably, in any case. 
too beguiled by the author’s dialogue to examine the 
furniture. A good-looking set need not be an expensive 
one. It will be, however, if insufficient time is given 
the designer to do the job. 

The same is true of lighting equipment. Here the 
producer needs expert knowledge to counter the ever- 
recurrent desire of the designer and director to go back 
to those wonderful experimental days at Yale. Ordi- 
nary lighting bores a technician, but the requirements 
may be just ordinary. In that event the producer must 
learn the trade and not rely on his only other weapon: 
“We can’t afford it.” The director and the designer 
know that if he thinks it is necessary the producer 
will get the money somehow. To check for himself 


on the validity of lighting expenses he can heed the 
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advice of Edward Kook of Century Lighting, Inc., 


who urges producers to come up for instruction. 
The growth of rapid transportation and communica- 
tion has not had the effect of transforming smaller 
towns into communities as cosmopolitan as New York. 
With a few notable exceptions, these towns wait for 
New York’s judgement before seeing a play. Hence 
business is usually bad in an out-of-town tryout, 
despite good notices from the local press, unless the 
play has a star or American Theatre Society subscrip- 
tions. For example, | was one of the producers of 
Arthur Miller’s “All My Sons.” We played a half-week 
in New Haven and two weeks in Boston, all to excellent 
notices. Although we did very little rehearsing and 
changing, we lost almost $17,000. This loss can be 
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cut down by not staying out too long. Actually, very 
few plays get much better during the tryout. Since it 
is always possible to extend the tryout if necessary, it 
might be wiser to go out for only ten days. A saving can 
thus be effected without any harm to the play. 

The producer must have knowledge, taste and tact. 
Through knowledge, savings on a production can be 
made. For the rest, the producer knows that rehearsal 
expenses, salaries, rental of rehearsal hall, typing of 
scripts, éegal and printing fees, taxes, auditing fee, 
carting and insurance are all fairly accurately predict- 
able expenses. It is not my intention, of course, to 
hamper the artists or the play’s chances. | have merely 
pointed out some of the thin spots in the ice. If we avoid 
them, we will be able to put on more and better plays. 


That is my function—and the function of any producer. 


Walter Fried, one of the sponsors of “All My Sons,” 


is co-producer of Miller's “Death of a Salesman.” 






Learning the lights: Macalester College rehearsal. 
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The Press Agent 


by BILL DOLL 


yee will be neither a plea nor a suggestion, but 


merely an observation to the effect that every now 
and then promotion and publicity for the off-Broadway 
and regional theatre could stand a shot in the arm. 
Here in the shadow of Shubert Alley we send out 
releases in the line of duty and aim for pictures on 
the Drama Page. It is when he aims a little higher, 
however, that the press agent feels that he is paying 
a dividend to his producers, the actors, himself and to 
the fabulous old invalid for whom we all toil. 

I’m sure Joe Flynn felt pretty good on the day the 
front pages splashed (with appropriate art) his 42nd 
Street Tug-of-War involving two teams of scantily clad 
chorus cuties, and Charlie Washburn may be forgiven 
if he succumbed to a glimmer of professional pride 
when he arranged for Tiny Kline to do her slide-for- 
life from one Broadway skyscraper to another. | know 
that I accepted my salary with clearer conscience after 
reporters and photographers had recorded Bill Robin- 
son’s epic marathon dance from Sixty-first Street to 
Times Square in a rather unorthodox celebration of 
his sixty-first birthday. If anybody cares or feels, as 
| do, that this sort of thing helps to enliven the 
general theatrical scene and puts some guts in a busi- 
ness that too often tends toward the effete, he can 
contribute a little color and vitality of his own in almost 
any community where there is a theatre. 

Some pretty good stories and stunts have come 
roaring across the wires from hinterland arenas. There 
have been a couple of good ones this summer. Horace 
Greeley McNabb nabbed much local and national space 
by utilizing the apprentices at a summer theatre to 
serve as gratis babysitters while ma and pa saw the 
show. Michael O’Shea flew New Yorkers in the first 
Show Plane to a Cape Cod opening. 

In my day around the cowbarn and civic circuit 
I’ve pulled off a few that were lucky enough to result 
in country-wide breaks and attracted the interest of 
the community—and possibly helped to sell a few 
tickets. There was the time | bundled up fifteen pretty 
drama students and sneaked them on a float into a 
sedate parade commemorating the opening of a new 
bridge in Middletown, Connecticut. Once in the line of 
march, the gals stepped out of their wraps and rode 
the route in bathing suits. I think every volunteer fire- 
man in the state attended the theatre that week. | flew 
the entire line of show girls from a Michael Todd 
musical in sixteen small amphibious planes to visit 
their country cousins at a summer theatre. The stunt 
didn’t seem to have much point, but it was a nine-day 
subject of conversation in the village, and a national 


picture magazine gave it six pages. 
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The Press Agent and The Telephone . . . Bill Doll. 


Milton Stiefel, who runs a good summer theatre in 
Ivoryton, Connecticut, once let me concoct an usher’s 
strike at his citadel of culture. It was good-natured 
promotion that got reams of space and photos through- 
out the nation because the strikers, shown parading 
with their pickets, turned out to be the local small fry. 
They were supposedly striking for a twenty-five cent 
raise and free lemonade. 

Last summer in Montclair, New Jersey, Dick Williams 
stole—or shall we say borrowed—a good idea from 
Grauman’s Chinese in Hollywood, and managed to 
block traffic and jam the street in front of the theatre 
every Monday afternoon throughout the season. He 
would have the visiting star implant his or her hand 
and foot prints in a paving block of cement. Thousands 
turned out regularly to witness this simple gesture 
toward a rather dubious theatrical immortality. (Don’t 
ask me why.) One alert press agent for a little theatre 
wrote to the New York drama critics last spring and 
asked each to select-a favorite play for inclusion in 
the summer repertoire. Nearly every critic was flattered 
to the point of writing an entire column naming and 
justifying his choice. 

Sometimes a slight educational campaign is advis- 
able to convince a producer or director that now and 
then a departure from the hallowed dignity of the 
theatre is a good and stimulating thing for all con- 
cerned. The philosophical acceptance of this premise 
was once well illustrated by Michael Todd. A few years 
ago he was seeking certain concessions from Actors’ 
Equity, and his business staff accordingly presented 
all manner of charts and graphs to prove that the 
show in question was wallowing in a veritable sea of 
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red ink and could not continue unless salaries were 
reduced. At the same time I was bombarding the drama 
desks with daily releases insisting that the show was 
unquestionably the biggest hit in town. It was Sam 
Zolotow, the New York Times’ indomitable drama 
reporter, who called the discrepancy to the producer's 
attention. “Your auditors are trying to prove you're 
losing a fortune,” said Sam, “and your press agent 
claims you’re making a fortune. What do you have to 
say about this?” “All I have to say,” said Todd, “is 


that each department is functioning perfectly.” 


Bill Doll, live-wire Broadway press agent, has pro- 


moted twenty-seven productions in the past two years. 





Margaret Webster 


The Road Show 


by EDWARD CHOATE 


OR an initial capitalization of $42,000 the Margaret 
IH weaees Shakespeare Company was launched on 
its first nation-wide tour during the 1948-1949 season. 
Employing an acting company of twenty-two, a union 
stage crew of three heads of departments, a wardrobe 
woman, a truck driver and a company manager, it 
traveled east and west, from coast to coast and back, 
as a self-contained unit with its own truck and trailer 
for the scenery, electrical equipment and costumes, its 
own Ford station wagon to carry the technical crew, 
and a chartered bus for the actors. Giving an average 
of five to six performances a week for twenty-nine 
weeks, it played 116 individual dates of one to eight 
performances, mostly in high-school auditoriums, state 
and teachers’ colleges and private institutions, to total 
gross receipts of $179,667.72. 


Before examining the economic implications of a 


large professional theatrical troupe which operated 
for a full season on an average gross of a little less than 
$6,200 a week, let us consider the initial production 
cost. In terms of the customary producing expenses 
such as designing fees, publicity, scenery, costumes, 
electrical equipment, sound recordings, insurance, legal 
and administrative fees, and rehearsal salaries and 
expenses, $32,842.09 was spent. While this is a singu- 
larly low amount compared with what Broadway costs 
would be for complete productions of “Hamlet” and 
“Macbeth,” the budget was unrealistic in terms of 
showing any profit from the potential earnings of the 
first season. 

Without sacrificing quality (but rather improving 
it), the 1949-1950 season’s production budget for two 
and “Julius 
Caesar,” has been more than cut in half. This was 


new plays, “The Taming of the Shrew” 


made possible partly by the use of permanent assets 
such as electrical equipment, and our own specially 
built switchboard, rostrums and stage maskings. (The 
production scheme and the materiel carried are such 
that in less than two hours a simple platform at the 
end of a gymnasium can be converted into a fully 
equipped stage. The same scenery and lighting are 
equally adaptable for use on the stage of any regular 
theatre in the country.) We reduced production costs 
to the unusually low figure of about $15,000, although 
we are obliged to engage and rehearse a company and 
to buy materials in the same market which normally 
budgets this kind of show at $100,000. Our spending 
is conditioned by exactly the same wage scales and 
other expenses which prevail for first-class Broadway 
touring attractions with potential weekly grosses of 
$20,000 to $30,000. 

The bookings for the Shakespeare Company, handled 
through S. Hurok and National Concert and Artists 
Corporation, and arranged in the manner of concert 
bookings providing for guarantees, averaged only 
$6,200 a week in the first season. The impossibility of 
giving the customary eight performances a week, be- 
cause of the constant movement of the company from 
place to place, and the size of available auditoriums 
are definite limitations to income. It is hoped that by 
booking stands which are closer together and including 
as many matinees as possible the weekly guarantees of 
the present season will average at least $7,000. 

In addition to the first season’s production costs, 
close to $13,000 was invested in vehicles. The truck 
and trailer are, of course, permanent assets. It is esti- 
mated that the company’s weekly “nut” this year will 
be $6,000 a week, including the booking commission. 
Roughly half of this amount is for salaries. Next to the 
booking fees the highest item of expense is transporta- 
tion, which averages about $750 a week. 

The twenty-nine weeks of the first season showed a 
total operating profit of only $10,500. Against this 
must be set not only the initial production cost, which 
was not recouped, and the cost of the vehicles, but 


also a lay-off expense of $3.551 for three weeks at 
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Christmas when the schools and colleges are closed, 
and the closing expenses of $2,855. It is hoped that the 
Christmas lay-off can be shortened or eliminated this 
year and that the company’s season can be extended 
beyond the school and college bookings, through the 
summer, by playing the summer theatre circuit. 
While the company enjoys the security of meeting 
operating expenses, it will be some time before the 
first year’s large deficit can be worked off and profits 
accumulated for expanded activity. This can and will 
be done through Margaret Webster’s unselfish tenacity 
in a cause which has proved itself of inestimable value 
in opening new frontiers for the theatre in America. 





Edward Choate, producer and press agent, is general 
manager of Margaret Webster's Shakespeare Company. 


The Business 
Manager 


by RICHARD HOOVER 


“ irtLe Theatre Is Big Business.” That was the 

headline over a recent article on the growth 
of the regional or community theatre in America. It 
is big business, and everyone seems to know it except 
the theatres concerned. 

The regional theatre, which has grown out of the 
“little theatre,” provides an opportunity for the renais- 
sance of the living stage throughout America. In almost 
every community in the country there exists a theatre 
group which could grow and improve until it could 
supply the ever-increasing demand for good stage plays. 
In many communities beautiful productions are being 
staged for the edification of comparatively few theatre- 
lovers, simply because the theatres have failed to 
promote themselves. If the regional theatre is to reach 
its full stature and continue to grow as an artistic and 
cultural entertainment force in America, it must recog- 
nize itself as a business and take the necessary steps to 
seek out its customers. A most important step is to 
convince the executive boards which usually govern 
these theatres that theatre is a business and needs a 
business manager to collaborate with the director and 
artistic head. 

William Work, of the Department of Speech of 
Purdue University, in summarizing information he 
collected for a thesis on regional theatre, states that 
“full-time directors are employed by 35% of the groups 
polled (approximately 400 groups were polled), while 
an additional 25% have part-time directors. Technical 
directors, janitors and office secretaries in that order 
are the next most frequently employed full-time work- 
ers.” Note that business managers fail to place in this 
list of positions most frequently included in the struc- 
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ture of the regional theatre. Yet good promotion and 
efficient management, in combination with a marketable 
product, are the most certain elements in the formula 
for success in any business. 

The vast majority of community theatres place the 
responsibility of business management on their direc- 
tors. With all respect for the abilities of directors I 
have known, many are not the proper “front” for a 
business. They may be stamped with an artistic appear- 
ance which fails to inspire confidence in a banker, or 
they may find themselves inarticulate at a Rotary 
luncheon. In only a few cases is the director the right 
man to sell theatre to the public. He is earning his 
money, and probably more, if he provides salable 
productions. On the other hand, a business manager’s 
efforts should result in increased revenue, permitting 
a greater production budget which, wisely spent, will 
improve productions; make the manager’s job of selling 
easier; and so continue the growth of any theatre to 
the degree of professionalism or artistic stature the 
governing board, director and manager may desire. 

The influence of business management is shown in 
the following brief history of one middle-western 
theatre. This theatre owed its initial success to the 
thoughtful planning and energetic efforts of an ex-stock 
director, who with the departure of winter stock com- 
panies from the American scene was quick to see the 
possibilities in community theatre. Through his efforts 
this theatre grew, constructed its own building, and 
afterwards enlarged the seating capacity. This wise 
director convinced his board of directors that admin- 
istrative tasks should be turned over to a business man. 
The theatre continued to grow and to demonstrate the 
soundness of the policy of dividing the leading chores 
of production and promotion. Even the departure of 
the original director had no effect on the progress of 
the group or the growth of its audience. 

When the depression struck, a terrified Executive 
Board looked first at the business manager's salary as 
a place to cut down. The title was handed to an efficient 
secretary. She was excellent in all the details of the 
job, but was not an ingenious promoter or publicist; 
through no fault of her own, she failed to fill the post. 
Today this theatre, one of the oldest community 
theatres, has reverted to the “little theatre” status in 
which it started. The director is held responsible for 
business management and is so harassed by business 
details that his productions show lack of attention. In 
his preoccupation with petty economics he has lost 
sight of the important objective of staging his produc- 
tions as well as possible. Proof that this policy is 
unsound is found in the boxoffice statement, which 
shows a lesser attendance today than during the 
depression years. 

This example may seem extreme, but it is a typical 
result of the type of thinking by otherwise astute men 
and women which is preventing the more rapid growth 
of theatre across the country. Among the members of 
the executive board which governs that particular 
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theatre is the president of an insurance company, the 
president of a large manufacturing concern, the vice- 
president of a large trust company, the state manager 
of a chain store, a department store owner, and several 
less prominent business men. The women who serve 
on the board are civic and social leaders of the town. 
It is impossible to imagine any of these board members 
trying to operate their respective businesses as they de 
their theatre. What line of thought makes them believe 
that the exchange of dollars for entertainment and 
culture is any less a business than the exchange of 
money for any other merchandise or service? 

This is not an isolated case. The Executive Board 
of the Pittsburgh Playhouse sent this writer on a tour 
of other community theatres to acquire ideas both for 
our operation and for the new theatre we have in 
prospect. Inquiry brought forth the reply that the 
theatres could not afford to pay a business manager. 
Yet not one of these theatres was playing more than 
sixty performances a year, some as few as twenty-four, 
and even these performances were not always sold out. 
The executive boards of these theatres must realize 
that the public has just so much free time to invest in 
recreation, and that the regional theatre must compete 
with motion pictures and other major attractions which 
appear in their towns. Sailing under the banner of 
“Art” is no excuse for lack of promotion. No commer- 
cial manager would attempt to operate with the limited 
business facilities of the average community theatre. 

But suppose an executive board were convinced that 
a director-manager team was the answer, where would 
they turn to select a business manager? The sad truth 
is that only a few people are qualified by experience to 
manage a theatre; and, obviously, only the same few 
are available to train the men needed to convert com- 
munity theatre from a local pastime to an artistic 
enterprise on an economically sound basis. 

As a result of efforts on the part of ANTA a few 
colleges are taking steps to train managers for regional 
theatres. Henry Boettcher, head of the Drama Depart- 
ment, Carnegie Institute of Technology, realizing the 
importance of administration to the future of American 
theatre, has invited me to conduct a course on the 
subject for senior students beginning in the fall. There 
is no official relationship between the Tech Drama 
Department and the Playhouse, although there exists 
a spirit of reciprocal cooperation. However, it is 
planned to assign the students who show the most 
interest to actual tasks at the Playhouse. The students 
(it is contemplated that a maximum of five will have 
sufficient interest to pursue the course beyond the 
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lectures and classroom work) will be assigned as 
apprentices in the various administrative jobs at the 
Playhouse. They will work with the promotion man- 
ager, house manager, boxoffice chief, direct mailing 
section and, in so far as is practical, with the accounting 
department. They will participate in the arrangements 
for theatre parties and benefit performances; they will 
assist with booking dates on tour; they will become 
familiar with the mechanics of press agentry and will 
be acquainted with administrative details such as tax 
returns, licenses, permits, banking, boxoffice records, 
and the multitude of items which they may encounter 
in any other theatre. 

The attitude of the Pittsburgh Playhouse, from the 
time of its founding in 1934 to the present, has been 
that of hiring a competent director and staff to assure 
a satisfactory theatrical season. However, the Executive 
Board had the foresight to realize that the finest plays 
in the world will not bring success to the theatre without 
promotion and proper management. The promotional 
schemes employed have not been unusual, but the 
energy with which they have been pursued has paid 
off, as these facts indicate: the present building has 
been purchased; the organization is completely free 
of debt; the average attendance for the 200 per- 
formances given during the course of the season has 
risen more than 95%; and plans and fund raising are 
well along on a new $1,500,000 theatre which will 
give room to expand further the current operation. 
Every effort is made, through performances outside 
the theatre and through the benefit plan, to interest 
more and more people in the theatre so that the poten- 
tial audience for a much larger auditorium will be 
available when the new playhouse is completed. 

I cite this program as an example of one method of 
supplying the needed business managers. Another 
method is direct apprenticeship to present managers, 
and a third is the trial and error training which would 
result from the employment of an inexperienced but 
highly enthusiastic, promotion-minded individual. The 
latter is recommended in preference to doing without 
the support a manager can give. There is little about 
theatre management that an alert business mind can- 
not learn quickly if the individual believes in the future 
of his theatre and can seek out the potential audience. 

Opportunity is virtually beating down the door of 
every community theatre in the country. A business 
manager has that key. Let him open the door. 





Richard Hoover began as press agent of the Pittsburgh 
Playhouse eleven years ago, is now general manager. 
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Samuel Spewack, male half of a writing team known as 
“the Spewacks,” was born in Russia in 1899. His family 
moved to New York City almost immediately. Sam sped 
through public school and moved uptown to Columbia where 
he was graduated at the age of twenty. 

While a reporter for the New York World, Sam married 
Bella Cohen, another World reporter and a promising short 
story writer. They worked as foreign correspondents in 
Germany and Russia until 1926. 

After leaving the World, Sam adopted the pseudonym 
A.A. Abbott and wrote three mystery novels, “Mon Paul,” 
“The Skyscraper Murder,” and “Murder in the Gilded Cage.” 
Bella, dabbling in public relations, beat the drum for Morris 
Gest and Actors’ Equity. These pastimes were but incidental 
to their primary objective, playwriting. After “The Solitaire 
Man” (1926) closed out-of-town and “War Song” (1928) 
played eighty Broadway performances, the Spewacks came 
up with a moderate hit, “Clear All Wires” (1928). It con- 
cerned a group of talkative journalists in a wire-service 
newsroom in Moscow, and, while not brilliant, proved that 
its authors owned a rare talent for comedy. 

When Hollywood called them, the Spewacks entered phase 
three of their careers, scenarists in the celluloid empire. Ex- 
posed to the city’s unique behavior patterns and protocol, 
and the irreducible formulae of film construction, Bella and 
Sam gathered ammunition for “Boy Meets Girl” (1935), 
the most hilarious satire ever written about Hollywood. The 
play ran through two seasons in the days when ninety per- 
formances often put a play in the hit cast. Hollywood appar- 
ently had a sense of humor. The Spewacks, far from being 
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SAMUEL SPEWACK 


the Author 





blackballed, were given job after job and have since written 
such screenplays as “The Cat and the Fiddle,” “My Favorite 
Wife,” and “Weekend at the Waldorf.” 

In 1938 they returned to Broadway with the book for 
“Leave It to Me,” the Cole Porter musical which starred 
Victor Moore and introduced Mary Martin. After two un- 
distinguished comedies, “Miss Swan Expects” (1939) and 
“Woman Bites Dog” (1946), they rang the bell again with 
the book for the current bonanza “Kiss Me, Kate.” “Kate” 
was originally Bella’s own, but after the out-of-town open- 
ing Sam’s name was added to the roster. This was at Bella’s 
insistence in view of the work he had done on the script, 
albeit in an extracurricular capacity. “Two Blind Mice” is 
the first play Sam has written alone since his marriage. 

During the past war Sam returned to the press. He did 
a series called “Between Raids” for the New York Post in 
which he described the behavior of Londoners under fire. 
In 1942 he headed the domestic film unit of the Office of 
War Information, but was relieved of the post by Averell 
Harriman who wanted him to be press attache to the Em 
bassy in Moscow. This assignment was arranged, although 
with some difficulty, due to the long memories of a few Rus- 
sians still sensitive from the humorous barbs shot their way 
in “Clear All Wires.” After the Moscow Conference Mr. Spe- 
wack took charge of the Russian Division of the O.W.L., a 
post allowing him sufficient freedom of observation to gather 
material for his latest novel “The Busy, Busy People” 
(1948), the saga of a jumbo-sized can of peaches in the 
Moscow black market. The novel is light, humane, and like 
nearly all of Mr. Spewack’s work, satiric. 
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ACT ONE 


scene: The action of the play takes place in what was once the 
drawing room of a Georgetown mansion. It has been taken over 
by the government, and therefore the presence of two typewriters 
and filing cases is understandable, even if the portrait of Theodore 
Roosevelt is not. 


A fine old door leads to the hall. A narrow door, right, leads to the 
cellar. 


The general atmosphere of the room should breathe age, but not 
mustiness. It has a quaint dignity which should make us smile. 


aT Rise: This dignity is apparent, too, in MRS. LETITIA TURNBULL, 
and MISS CRYSTAL HOWER, in their middle fifties. They have been 
im government service for many years. CRYSTAL, the spinster, is @ 
little more timid, gentler than her widowed colleague. Both wear 
dark dresses with white paper office cuffs. 


AT RISE: CRYSTAL, seated at typewriter table—typing as LETITIA 
strolls from b.L. to v.R.—dictating to CRYSTAL. 


Letitia. (Crossing from D1. to v.x.) “The Office of Seeds and Stand 
ards, formerly known as the Office of Medicinal Herbs is always 
willing to be of service. We are happy to have accommodated you. 
I particularly appreciate your tribute to the founder of the office, 
my late husband. (She crosses up Rr. of c., adjusts portrait of Mr. 
Turnbull, which is hanging at x. over fireplace) Very truly yours.” 
(Slams open file cabinet drawer at kr. of fireplace. crystat reacts) 
Any errors? 


crysTaL. (Finishing typing) “truly yours.” 
Letitia. Any mistakes? 
crystal. (Removes letter from typewriter) None: 


Letitia. May I see? 


crystal. (Holding letter to L., away from Letitia) Don’t you trust 
me, Letitia? 


Letitia. (Taking letter from crysta) No. (Crosses r.—sits L. above 
table—writes. Phone rings twice) 


crystat. (Speaks after 2nd phone bell) \t’s the telephone. 
Letitia. It can’t be the telephone. (Phone bell rings again) 
crysTa. It sounds like the telephone. (/éching to answer phone) 


Letitia. (Not looking up from her work) No one’s telephoned this 
office in four and a half years. (Phone rings again) 


crystal. (Rising to x. of desk) It’s still ringing—we could an- 
swer . 


Letitia. Why? (Phone again) 

crysTaL. People generally do in government offices. 

Letitia. Not necessarily. (Phone again) 

crystaL. What’ll we do? 

Letitia. It'll stop eventually. (Short phone bell) There! 
crysTaL. (Crossing to L. of table) It’s rather exciting, isn’t it? 
Letitia. What? 

crysTAL. The telephone! 

LETITIA. (/gnoring her. Sternly) Your typing 1s sull uneven. 
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crystaL. Well, you know the trouble I've had with my pinky . . . 
(Taking marshmallow from box at i. end of table) The mos 
excruciating arthritis. 


Letitia. If you'd stop guzzling marshmallows. (crystal returns 
candy to box) 


crysTaL. And I had my dream last night—again! I didn’t mean to 
tell you— 


LETITIA. Dreams! 


crystaL. It’s all very well for you to laugh, but I saw it so clearly, 


The District Attorney! (Crossing above to above chair up X. at 
table) 


LETITIA. Nonsense. 
crystaL. (c.) And, Letitia, dear, I saw him again. 
Letitia. Mr. Turnbull ? 


crystaL. You don’t mind my dreaming about your husband, do 
you? 


LeTiT1IA. How did he look ? 
crystaL. Splendid. 
Letitia. He always did. How was he dressed? 


erystaL. In his frock coat. And he was beautifully brushed. No 
dandruff. 


Letitia. He never had dandruff! 


crysTaL. Well, whatever it was, it wasn’t there. Oh, he was so 
noble. He said: “Don’t send them to prison. They know not what 
they are doing.” I think that’s what he said. You should have heard 


him defend us! I woke up crying. Didn't you hear me? 


Letitia. Ne! 


crystaL. I knew I'd have my dream as soon as that letter came from 
Public Buildings! (Phone bell) It’s the telephone! 


Letitia. (Majestically ignoring the bell. Placing the letter in letter 
tray) Well? (Phone bell) 

crystaL. Don’t you think this time we could . . . answer it? 
Letitia. Certainly not! (Crosses x. Phone bell) 


crysTAL, It’s so distracting! (Phone bell. Letitia stops at up R.C— 
turns and crosses to phone on desk Lc.) 


Letitia. (Jn phone) What is the meaning of this unseemly dis- 
turbance? (Hangs up phone. Looks at crystat—then crosses to 
chair up v. at table. Sits) 

crysrac. (Sits up r. at table. Thoughtfully) 1 wonder who it was? 
Letitia. (/gnoring her) Pipsissewa . 


; wintergreen. 


crystaL. (Taking packet of seeds) 
green. 


. Pipsissewa . . . winter- 


LETITIA. Pleurisy root. 


crysTAL. Pleurisy root . Just a minute . . . I've only got two 


hands. 


Letitia. Try using them for a change. (MR. MURRAY enters up LC. 
MR. MURRAY ts exceedingly shy) 


murray. (ToL. of c.) Good morning. 
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caysTAL & LETITIA. Good morning. 


yerma. You've come for your rhumba lesson. Haven't you? 


murray. Yes, Ma’am. 

veritta. (Pressing button on v. end of table) Miss Johnson will be 
right out. 

wurray. Yes, Ma'am. . . (Crosses p...—stts sofa) 


crystal. Sassafras . . . Oh, dear—the ink! (For she has upset the 
bottle of ink in the business of putting the proper seeds into the 
proper envelopes) 

Letitia. (Sternly) Go wash your hands. 

crysTaL. (Rising—crossing above to L. of desk) Yes, Letitia. 
murray. (Deep in his own puzzlement. After a pause) Excuse me. 
Letitia. (Not looking up from her work) Yes? 


murray. I meant to ask you before. Is this a government office? 


crystal. (Taking soap dish and towel from top v. drawer of desk. 
Together with Letitia) Oh, yes. 


teritia. (Together with crystar) It is. (CRYSTAL goes out up L.c. 
MISS JOHNSON, best described as a young woman witha good figure, 
enters D.R. MURRAY rises to C.) 


Miss JOHNSON. (Crossing to R. of c.) And how are we this morn- 
ing, Mr. Murray? Loose limbed? Rubbery? Springy? (Dancing 
towards him) Right on the balls of our feet? How are our hips— 
uninhibited? (Taking him by his t. hand tor.) Well, we'll see . . . 


murRAY. (Crossing with her to x.) Yes, Ma’am . 


. (Stopping at 
prc.) I'm only doing this because I lost a bet with my wife! 


(Crosses below Miss JOHNSON and goes out R.) 
MISS JOHNSON. Oh, you poor man . . . (Goes out p.x., closing door) 


MAILMAN. (Jovially, entering up L.c., crossing to . end of table) 
There’s good news today! Looks like your salary checks to me 
from the U.S. Treasury. , Giving Letitia two long envelopes) 


Letitia. Thank you. 


MAILMAN. (A wit) And here’s some mail from the hoi polloi! 
(Placing tied bundle of letters on table. we starts toward door up 
L.c., stops up c. LETITIA looks at him) 


LeTiTia. Thank you. 
MAILMAN. Nice day. 


LETITIA. It is. (SHE resumes her work MAILMAN crosses a few steps 
more to up L.c.) 


MAILMAN. Say—you've got a nice homey office here. What do you 
folks do? 


Letitia. (Looks at him) Our work—and I'm very busy! (Returns 
to work) 


MAILMAN. (Frustrated) Goodbye. 
LeTiTI1A. Goodbye. 
MAILMAN. (Exits up L.c.—offstage to CRYSTAL) Goodbye. 


crystaL. (Off up Lc.) Goodbye. (She enters up L.c., 
envelopes in Letitia’s hand) Our checks? 


sees check 


Letitia. Yes. (The business that follows is ritualistic. crystat closes 
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and locks door up L.c., then crosses v1. of desk, places soap dish 








and towel in top downstage drawer and closes it. vetrma, after 
door up Lc. is closed—crosses to door v.x., closes and locks it.— 
CRYSTAL crosses D.L., closes and locks window v.. Letitia has 
crossed up R., opens door, looks off, then closes it. LETITIA crosses 
above to L., picks up brass bowl from stand at v. of fireplace, crosses 
to L. of desk, placing bowl on it. At the same time CRYSTAL crosses 


below to table, picks up matches from i. end of table and crosses 
to R. of desk) 


crystal. (Picks up small ledger and pencil from desk) Serial 
numbers? 


Letitia. My check is A 345999993. 
crystaL. (Writing in small ledger) A 345999993- 
Letitia. Your check is A 345999994. 


crystal. (Writing) A 345999994. (She puts ledger down, picks up 
matches, strikes match and lights the checks held in veritia’s hand 
over the bowl. When the checks are burning veritia drops them 
into the bowl) 


crystaL. It’s burning very nicely! (Fans burning checks with a 
long envelope) Very nicely! (Then to cetiria) Letitia, don’t you 
think we ought to consult someone? 


LeTiT1a. Whom? 
CRYSTAL. Someone we could trust. 
LeTiTia..Whom? 


crystat. Karen! She'll be here any minute. We could confide in 


her! 
Letitia. | will not drag my niece into this. 


crystaL. What are we going to do? (rHuRsToN knocks on door 
up Lc. Quickly Letitia unlocks window v.L., then crosses up L. 
and turns latch on door up Uc. At the same time crystaL unlatches 
door v.x., then door up x. Letitia crosses and sits above and L. at 
table. crystat sits above and k. at table) 


Letitia. (After they are seated. Calls) Come in. (THURSTON enters 
up .c.—hat in hand. He bears a bouquet of roses in the other. 
THURSTON is a newspaper man by profession. He is also a student 
of government. Although you may never guess it, he is a man of 
earnest purpose, even when he is most impish) 


crysTaL. (Rising to up r.) Oh! 
Letitia. (Rising—Coolly) Yes? 


THURSTON. (Up L. of c., bouquet of fiowers in hand) Is this the 
Office of Seeds and Standards? 


Letitia. Yes. It is. 

crysTAL. We are also known as the Office of Medicinal Herbs. 
THURSTON. You're Crystal, of course. 

crystaL (Upr.) Do I know you? 

THURSTON. (Advancing to up c.) And you're Aunt Lettie 
Letitia. Who are you, young man? 

THURSTON. Will you ever forgive me? 

crysTaL. (Together with teritia) Forgive? 


Letitia. (Together with crystaL) For what? 
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THURSTON. Five years ago you sent me a wedding present all the 
way to London—a waffle iron? 


vetitia. (Coldly) Oh... 
crystal (Remembering) Oh! 


THURSTON. (To crystaL) A beautiful waffle iron. (To vetitia) 
And it made beautiful waffles. Karen asked me to send you a 
thank-you note, and she gave me your address at the time. But 
I’m such a poor letter writer. Most newspaper men are. (Presenting 


bouquet of flowers) \'ve come to thank you in person. 
crystaL. How sweet! 


LETITIA. Isn’t it a little late for that? 


THURSTON. Isn’t time relative? 
crYSTAL. Better late than never, I always say! 


THURSTON. (Crossing above, kissing crystaL) Then you forgive 
§ nen | : 
me? (Giving CRYSTAL bouquet of flowers. x. of Letitia) May I 
kiss you, Aunt Lettie? 


Letitia. Unless I’ve been misinformed—and I don’t believe I have 


—you are no longer married to my niece! 
THURSTON. (Crossing above to c.) True, Aunt Lettie. Sad, but true. 


crystal. (Taking herb jar from top of bookcase, crossing below 
with flowers to x. of desk) We were very shocked. Karen went all 
the way to Nevada to get the divorce. She came back with poison 
Ivy. 

THURSTON. And I never knew! 

crysTaL. She said you arranged it! 


rHuRsTON. (Places his hat on seat of chair v. of table) 1 did not! 


erystaL. Oh, not the divorce—but the poison ivy! (Unwrapping 
flowers, handing him the paper) She said she didn’t know how 


you arranged it, but you did! (Places flowers in herb jar on desk) 


rHuRSTON. Poor girl! (Discovers paper in his hand, looks under 
table for a waste basket, then crossing above desk to t.) By the 


way, when's she coming? (Seeking waste basket under desk) 
Letitia. How do you know she’s coming here? 


THURsTON. Called her office . State Department . Informa- 
tion, New York. (Bends down to throw paper in waste basket. 
crystaL bends down to get a better look at him. Looking at each 


other, they stand erect again) 


crysTaL. (/n wonder) Did you really drink so much? 
tHursTON. (Nods. Sitting on v. of desk) But I've been on the wagon 
for fourteen months! 


crysTAL. Isn't that nice! Karen never sent us a snapshot of you. She 


said you never stood still long enough. 


THURSTON. I've changed. I'm cautious--careful. I no longer act on 


impulses. Judicial, you might call me. 
orysta. I think that’s wonderful. Letitia, he’s judicial now! 


Letitia. (Unimpressed) Karen informed me you paw ned that 


waffle iron. 


THURSTON. (Jo crystaL) Er . It is true that a house guest of 
ours—an old friend of mine in the Air Force, hiappened to ex- 


change it for a bottle of Scotch. And I happened to share the bottle 
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with him. You see how the truth can be distorted? 
Letitia. What is it you want? 

THURSTON. (Crossing above to x. of c.) Aunt Lettie— 
Letitia. Please don’t call me Aunt Lettie. 
THURSTON. I can’t very well call you ex-Aunt Lettie! 
Letitia. What is it you want? 

THURSTON. (L. of LETITIA) Your love. 


Letitia. What? 





THURSTON. Mine is a very lonely life. 
crysTAL. (L. of c.) Really? I thought you were a new spaper man! 


THURSTON. A Washington newspaper man! Do you know what 
that means? There are days when I see no one but Congressmen. 
Do you know how lonely you can get with four hundred and 
thirty-five Congressmen? 


CRYSTAL. Letitia— 


Letitia. What? (rHURsTON snatches his hat from seat of chair be- 


Jore CRYSTAL sits) 


crYsTAL. (Crossing below, sitting on chair .. of table) Don't you 
think Mr. Thurston—? 


VHURSTON, (Correcting her) Tommy 


crysTaL. (Looking at THURSTON) Tommy—might be the right one 


to consult for advice about (Looking at Leritia) 


you know! 
Letitia. No. 


crysTaL. (Looks at THURSTON, then at Letitia) Well . . . he sees 


Congressmen! 

Letitia. No. 

crysTac. I'm sure we could trust him! (Looks at THursTon ) 
rHURSTON. Implicitly. 


Letitia. Crystal, I forbid you! (MAN enters open window D.L., 


to back of sofa) 


goes 


MAN. Who do I see about parking my car in that field out there? 


crysTaL. (Rising) Me. (Crossing below desk to tree below clock 
att.) That'll be fifty cents, please. (Takes long white parking coat 


from tree and puts it on. LetiTIA sits above L. at table) 


MAN. (After crysTaL Aas coat on) I th ught this was a government 


office? 


crysTat. Oh, it is. But we like to accommodate the public. 


Letitia. Government is public service. 

crystal. (To THurston. Taking coin from man) We'd have free 
parking, but we need the money. 

rHuRsTON. (c.) Who doesn’t? 

crystaL. Would you mind parking your car yourself, please? I 
don’t drive, but I'll guide you. 


MAN. Thanks. 


crystaL. And be sure and lock your car. This is a very respectable 


neighborhood, but occasionally we get out-of-towners—like Sena- 
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tors. (Crosses to L. of MAN) Do you know Senator Kruger? 


man. No. 


caystaL. Don’t ever vote for him—ever—and be sure and tell your 
friends! (Exits window pv... followed by MAN. LETITIA sits in L. 
chair above table. THURSTON crosses below, hangs hat on tree) 


rHURSTON. (D.L. at window) When did the Office of Medicinal 


Herbs go into the parking business? 
LeriTia. During the war. 


rHursTON. How’s business? 
teriTia. Very good. 


rHuRSTON. Swell! It’s thrilling to see government living side by side 


| ! 
with private enterprise! 


Letitia. I'm not an economist, but I understand that’s the very 


basis Of Our Way of life. 


THURSTON. It is, Aunt Lettie—it is. Even the National Association 
of Manufacturers concedes that—in this year of grace, 1949 A.D. 


ufter Dewey! (simon, an elderly colored man enters up Lc., 


carrying a hundle of clothes) 
simon. Any customers for me, Mrs. Turnbull? 
LeTiTiA. No, Simon. 


simon. (Crossing above to door up x.) That's good. I got more 


work now than I can handle! (Exits up r., closing door) 


5 

; + | 
rHuRSTON. (Watching simon off, crossing to x.c.) Are you also in 
the tailoring business? 


LeTiTIA. (Continuing with her work) Simon rents the basement. 


rHURSTON. Oh—the basement? (Crosses above to door up R., opens 


itacrack,l IORS off) 


Letitia. He was the janitor for this building when Mr. Turnbull 


‘ . , ’ | 
was with us. He’s one of my oldest and most trusted friends. 


THURS p Closes do TT] up R.— dances a step DR. Open § door D.R. 
a crack to look off. Closes door. Rhumba music is heard off stage 
down x.) Aren't we frivolous? 

Letitia. Miss Johnson teaches the rhumba. (THURSTON opens door 
a crack. Closes door, looks at Letitia, who catches his look. The 
music swells) But she’s quite refined. 

THURST You're sure of that? 


rHursTON. Good! (Crossing below to c.) Miss Johnson another 


below to c.) Nothing—nothing—I was just 


nterested as a student of government. 

CRYS Entering window v..) Well, that’s done! (Removes 

parking coat, as music begins to jade) 

THURSTO?D Crossing to R. of CRYSTAL L., helping her remove coat) 
Tell 1 S t rather unusual for a government agency to teach 
id press pants? (Holding coat in hand, sees copper 
Iwi On table) 

Letitia. We distribute literature and seeds. We rent space to private 


I 





enterprises. (Music fades down and then stops) 


THURSTON. (Peering into brass bowl) Umm 
papers! 


. been burning 


Letitia. (Calmly) Yes. We burned some papers. 


crysTaL. (Taking coat from tuurstoN, hanging it on tree L. Trem-- 


+ 


ulously) Just something we wanted to get rid of. 


rHuRSTON. Don't tell me the Office of Medicinal Herbs has top 


secret papers too? Are we sending poisoned sassafras to Russia? 


CRYSTAL. Oh, no. 


THURSTON. (Crossing below desk, stops at L.c.) As a humanitarian, 
I'm relieved. (simon enters up R. dragging blackboard on which 


are a series of illustrations of basic dance steps. He pulls the board, 


which 1s on casters, above to up Cc.) 


simon. I fixed the blackboard for Miss Johnson. Just needed a new 


strut. Fixed it good! 


nate me 


te ee IN oe A TE a NDT at A ala Se SO RAEN lI ARS 


crysTaL. That’s lovely! (simon pulls board below table to door px. 


opens door and goes out with it. THURSTON crosses after board to fF 
D.R.) if 
if 
. > 
THURSTON. (L. of c.) Miss Johnson an exponent of the audio-visual i. 
approach to education? Ii 
crysTAL. (Rising at L. of desk) Oh, yes. It’s fascinating! You just 
look at the blackboard and dance! (Phone rings four long blasts. 
LETITIA @Md CRYSTAL make no move to answer it. THURSTON on the ‘ 
if 
, if 
fourth ring makes a move toward phone. CRYSTAL Sits L. of desk : 
on 2nd ring) 
THURSTON. (Crossing below toc.) Er. . . wy 


CRYSTAL. We never answer the telephone. 


THURSTON. (A short phone ring, then after phone has stopped ring- 
ing) Naturally not. (simon enters D.R., crosses up R. and exits door 
up R., carrying a dress. THURSTON leans, facing upstage, against 


hreplace) 1 


crysTac. | wanted to ask you something— 


zs 
/ ral y 
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af 
7... 
THURSTON: | heard of an agency that was liquidating an 
agency that was supposed to liquidate an agency of World 
War |. However, we're all caught up on the war of 1812. 
Melvyn Douglas, Mabel Paige, Laura Pierpont. 












































THURSTON, Sure—anything! 


crystaL. If you were in the liquidating agency of O.S.S. 
(Letitia rises in alarm) and you came in here—would you think 


there was anything . . . odd about this office? 


ruurston. (Heartily) Why, no—of course not! 


erystaL. Oh, that’s such a relief! Letitia, we've nothing to worry 
about. (Crossing below to c.) Those strangers will never guess 


we've been abolished! 


LeTitia. (Rising, together with rHurston ) rystal! (CRYSTAL crosses 
above to ®. of LETITIA) 


THURSTON. (Together with veritia) Abolished?! You mean ? 
LeriTia. You would blurt it out! 

CRYSTAL. It’s in the family. 

rHurston. Of course it is! When were you abolished ? 

LeTiTia. Please lower your voice! 


ruurston. (Crossing to L. of Letitia. Whispering) When were 


you abolished ? 
crystaL. (Whispering) March 5th, 1944—The Ides of March! 


rHuRSTON. (Whispering) And you've been carrying on all these 


years? 
crysTac. (U hispering) Oh, yes! 


THURSTON, { Whispering) How? 


LeTiTia. We were never notified officially. 


rHurston. (Laughs, crosses v..c.) | see it vividly. Someone mis 


placed a paper. 
LETITIA. Apparently. 


THURSTON, (R. of desk) A weary clerk put it in File A, instead of 
File C. The Budget Bureau wasn’t notified—the Treasury wasn’t 
notihed and you weren't notified. (Crossing to L. of Letitia) This 


! 
is very interesting 


crysTaL. So Letitia and I talked it over, you see. 


LeTitir. (Cuts in) This office was Mr. Turnbull's life-work. 
crYSTAL. It was founded by President Theodore Roosevelt 


Lerivia. (Correcting crystaL) AND Mr. Turnbull (To 


rHuRsTON ) who was his warm, personal friend. 


crystaLt. Mr. Turnbull cured the President of indigestion with a 


strong dose of camomile tea—a very strong dose. Of course, we 


had trouble during the Taft adminisiration 
Letitia. Mr. Taft was a mediocrity. 
crystaL. Much too stout for the White House 


ruurston. (Crossing above to between Letitia and crystaL) Ladies 
—do you know what you've got? A LOST DEPARTMENT! 


crysTaL. Oh, yes—we're very lost. 


LeTitia. | was determined to carry on my husband's work, under 


any circumstances. We are performing a useful service for the 


American people. Whatever Congress may think, we are public 


servants in the true sense of the word. Just this morning we re- 


ceived an extremely gracious letter from the Acme Drug Com- 


ae) 
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pany. (Letitia picks up letter from the table, hands it to him) 


THURSTON. (Reading letter) “Ofhce of Seeds and Standards, Gentle. 
men ." (Looks at each of the ladies. Continues to read letter) 


Uh-huh—uh-huh—uh-huh 


signed by the first vice president! 


CRYSTAL. (Crossing above to L. of desk, looking for letter) And last 
week we got a lovely letter all the way from France. The Mayor 


of Tours. He’s quite a herbologist. 


Letitia. (To above at x. indicating bookcase x.) Mr. Turnbull's 
original research and classifications are recognized all over the 
world. (THURSTON goes up R., looking at bookcase, v. of LetiTIA) 


We were determined to carry on his work as best we could. 


crysTaL. We burn our checks. And we buy our own stamps. (Open- 
ing top x. hand drawer of desk, showing stamps) See? (Returns 


stam ps to drawer and closes it) 


Letitia. (Crossing to x. of rHuRsTON) Whatever surplus we accu- 


mulate, we send to the Conscience Fund, U.S. Treasury. 


crystaL. (Crossing above to above typewriter table) Anonymously, 


Last year we sent $28.66. 


THURSTON. (Crossing c.) Which undoubtedly went directly to the 


House Un-American Activities Committee! 


LeTiTia. We are quite prepared to face the consequences. 


crysTaL. Oh, yes. I've even sewn a dress for the penitentiary- -with 


stripes. ( Sits in chair at ty pewriter table) 


THURSTON. No! 


crYSTAL. Of course we're nervous. We've lived such sheltered lives 


and you never know whom you might meet in the penitentiary. 


THURSTON. (Above crystaL—hugging 


her) I'll give you a few let- 


ters of introduction to some of my oldest friends. 


Letitia. (Crossing to up L. of table) We're not there yet. Since 


you insisted upon consulting Mr. Thurston 
THURSTON. Tommy 


Letitia. (Firmly) Mr. Thurston! May I ask what advice, 


us? Here’s the letter from Public Buildings. 


if any, 
you have to give 


(Handing him letter. tuurston picks up bundle of bark from 
mantle) 


rHursTON. (J aking letter from Letitia, c., reading) Department 


of Public Buildings? They want four of your offices for—what is 


this?’—the OSS Liquidating Agency? Ah, yes—they’re still 
liquidating the war agencies. The other day I heard of an agency 
that was liquidating an agency that was supposed to liquidate an 
agency of World War I. However, we're all caught up on the war 
of 1612. 

Letitia, (/mpatiently.r. of c.) The point is—we can’t have a strange 


agency in this building. 


CRYSTAL. (L. of c.) They can’t have four of our offices—everything’s 
rented! 


THURSTON. I see your dilemma 
crystaL. We could give them the library, of course. 


LETITIA. | won't have strangers prying into our affairs! (THURSTON 


crosses below to DR., reading (etter 
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crYsTAL. That reminds me . I must see if Mrs. Frawley is all 


right. (Crosses up L.c. to wall phone x. of door up Lc. Pushes 
button on phone and speaks) Mrs. Frawley? 


sens. FRAWLEY'S voice. (On house phone) Yes? (Letitia goes to 
D.R.C.) 

crystaL. Are you all right? 

\crs. FRAWLEY'S voice. Oh, I’m fine . 

crystaL. You'll buzz—won’t you. . . if. . . if 

Rs, FRAWLEY’S voice. Yes, I will! 

crysTAL. Keep your spirits up! 


rHurston. (Putting letter in his jacket pocket) Are you keeping 


someone chained up in the attic? 


crystaL. (Crossing pv. to L. of c.) Oh, no—that’s Mr. and Mrs. 


Frawley—they're—they're expecting a little one. 


rHuRSTON. (Crossing to c.) You also conduct a maternity service? 


} 


There's no limit to your versatility! 


crysTAL. Well—they couldn't find a place with the housing short- 
age, you know . . . and Mr. Frawley’s only a CAF One, poor 
man. He can’t pay very much. He was in the Bureau of Labor 


Statistics—now he’s in Reclamation. 
THURSTON. I understand. 


crystaL. (Gratefully) Oh, you do, don’t you. What do you suggest 


we do? 

tHuRSTON. (Folding letter in his hand) Forget it! 
crysTAL. Forget? 

THURSTON. You are now in my hands. 


Letitia. | beg your pardon? 


THURSTON. (Crossing to L. of LETITIA af R.c., sits on table) Fortu- 
nately this is my day off. (crystal crosses to Ais uv.) A Lost De- 


partment! Just think what you can do with a lost department! 


Think of the rumors you could start buzzing around the 
Pentagon around the Press Club! (Dreamily) A new top 
secret agency—a new development in warfare—Herbs! Herbo- 
ogical warfare—the Herbological age! 

eTITIA. Wi 

HURSTON. (Places bundle of bark on table. Crossing below to L.c.) 
Think of the fun you could have—with the Army—the Navy 


to say nothing of the State Department 


evita. (Crosses to r. of c.) We don’t wish to have fun with the 


State Department! 
RYSTAL. (Crosses to c.) We just want to know what to do. 


rHURSTON. What to do? What to do? Have faith in me! 


RYSTAL. Oh. we do. 


HURST (To vetitia, crossing above to between veritia and 


RYSTAL) I'l] 
LeTiT1A. We were in Interior! 
THURSTON. Then back to Interior! 


CRYSTAL. But how? 


THURSTON. (Crossing below to px.) But how? But how?—Even 


get you back in Agriculture if it’s the last thing I do. 


I don’t know that yet. But have faith in me—have faith in me. 
(Crosses up x. to bookcase, selects a book) 


crystaL. Oh, we do have faith in you, haven't we, Letitia? (KAREN 
NORWOOD enters up L.cC. She's attractive, of course, and intelligent) 


KAREN. (Offstage up v.c.) Hello . . . (THuRston crosses above 
to bookcase x. He selects a book) 


CRYSTAL & LeTITIA.Oh . . . Karen. (KAREN enters up L.., leav- 
ing door open. CRYSTAL meets KAREN at up L.C. KAREN kisses her. 
LETITIA crosses to up L. end of table. KAREN is THURSTON'S ex-wife. 
Stage conventions demand that she be attractive. She is also in- 
telligent) 


KAREN. Hello Crystal, darling . . . (Sees THurston, freezes, crosses 
to R. of CRYSTAL, a5 THURSTON, engrossed in the book, crosses above i 
to her x.) What the hell are you doing here? 


THURSTON. I've come to thank Aunt Lettie for that waffle iron. 


crystal. (Tugging at Karen's skirt) Karen, he’s judicial now. tt 
He's not drinking. ae 


ere 9 


KAREN. Will you please go? 


THURSTON. You're looking very lovely. Is it the State Department— 
or New York? 


AE 8 
are se - —wa 


KAREN. (Crossing below him to .. of Letitia above table) Hello, oB 
Aunt Lettie. (Kisses her) Aunt Lettie, will you please ask Mr. . 
Thurston to leave? (crystat crosses above desk, sits L. of desk) is 


THURSTON. (Crossing c.) Aunt Lettie, I've been thinking—If I’m 
to deal with these strangers when they come, I'll have to take the 
oath of office. na 


LETITIA. Oath of office? 


THURSTON. (70 KAREN) You are now looking at the new supervisor ; 
of the Office of Medicinal Herbs, CAF 16 Po, salary $9500 a year, 
when and if. 


KAREN. What? 


rHuRSTON. (To crystaL) Will you swear me in? (CRYSTAL is non- 
plussed. THURSTON raises his right hand) | hereby pledge allegiance d 
to the United States Government and swear I have never read : 
the New Republic, The Nation or the Sioux City Bugle, and will 
defend the Office of Medicinal Herbs against all enemies, includ- 
ing the Pure Food Act, so help me, Hannah! 


KAREN. (Beside herself) Get out of here! (To vetrria) Get him 
out of here! This brings back everything I've wanted to forget! 


The fish heads! 
crYSTAL. Fish heads? 


KAREN. (Crossing c., at x. of THuRsTON) In London—at Lady 
Astor's She was sweet enough to give us our wedding break- 
fast, and he called her and told her I was raised in Japan and that~ 
| ate only raw fish! And that’s what I got! Horrible little fish 


heads staring up at me! (Letitia sits above at L. of table) 
THURSTON. I was just trying to make you interesting, socially. 


KAREN. Telling her | was the only American geisha girl in the 


world! 





rHursTON. (To crystaL) We were deluged with invitations for 


months thereafter. 


KAREN. Get out! 
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THURSTON: | thought it was really lovely—that inn on the 
Thames—and that beautiful bed with the saxaphone springs. 
Jan Sterling, Melvyn Douglas. 


Look, He licat 


been handed an extremely complex and 


THURSTON let me make this very clear. I have just 


critical problem by the 


world. I'm trying to help them 


two women I adore most in the 


I'm not here to feast my eyes on you. You're looking very lovely 


KAREN. (Crossing to L. of Letitia) 1 don’t know what he’s up to, 


Aunt Lettie. Whatever it is—have nothing to do with it. (7 urns 


tO THURSTON at R. of desk) One of these days you're going to wake 
’ an = Vane eas rms There'll he a 1 ‘ 
up ana won pe avi oO move y arms. ire ii D€ a mMmanina 


white coat bending over you. I hope he spits in your eye! (Cr 
upstage, places purse, hat and glot n top of file 


hreplace ) 


1) Karen! 


CRE 
crYSTAL, What do you mean, 


Aunt 


were 


Lettie, but that’s a small 


rHuURSTON. I'm not complain ng 


sample. And to think when we married, she said she was 


mad about me. (Starts to cross D.L.) 


CRYSTAI 


us, Karen 


That’s what you wrot (THURSTON crossing 


p.L., stops and looks at KAREN ) 


fe : 
KAREN. (Up pr. of c.) I didn’t know what | was doing at the time 


I was working for the O.W.1. 


Do vou know 


ing for the State Department. (Crosses pv...) 


THURSTON what you're doing now? You're work 


THURSTON sifs On soja 


g ( 


KAREN. (Crossing c.) Will you please go? 
looking at Dept. of Buildings letter and book) \'ve asked a friend 


here to meet Aunt Lettie. I] don’t want you here when he comes 


rHurRsTON. A friend? 


KAREN. Well, if you must know—-my hancé! 


LeTiTia. Your hancé? 


KAREN. (Crossing to r. of c.) | wrote you about—the Doctor—Aunt 


Lettie 
CRYSTAI 


(Rising) But you didn’t say you were engaged, did she, 
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Letitia? 


KAREN. Well, I wanted you to meet him first. (To THURSTON) Even 


you would understand why I'd rather you weren’t here when he 


comes. 


THI Why? 


RSTON,. 
> } 
KAREN. Well, you might not be embarrassed, but he would! 


THURSTON. Why? This doctor may be a quack, but he hasn’t killed 


any of MY friends! 


KAREN. Doctor McGill happens to be 
rHURSTON. I understand—ther fortune in shots these days. He 
gets rich puncturing peoples’ behinds. In the course of a day, you 
can puncture an awful lot of behinds! 


KAREN. Oh, what's the use? Will you please go? 


g 
THURSTON. (Throwing book down on sofa. Rising to L. of KAREN C., 
grasping her upper arms) | will now whisper. (CRYSTAL crosses 
up, closes door Up LC. ar re rns f desk) Your aunts have 
been running a lost department! (KAREN turns R. He su ings her 
back, facing him) An abe hed ¢ ( Releasing KAREN, turns 
to CRYSTAL L. of desk) B y, Who swung the ax? Senator 
Kruger? 

RYSTAL. (L. of desk) TI 

KAREN. What are you talking 

THURSTON. The s Hitherto they've enjoyed com 
plete privacy. Now ‘ Y g in. They're in im 
minent danger of expos 
CRYSTAL. Oh, ves 

THURST That's why I'm ‘ ect th Thev've | ed 
th nselves very WISCIL) y ids. 

KAREN. (Crossing to L. of Lt tunned) Aunt Lettie? 

LETITIA. Yes, it’s true. (THURSTON crosses above to R., sits arm of 
chair at x. of LETITIA) We may have broken the law, Karen, but | 
want you to know we are not ashamed 

2 1 Noffrn 1 of Joc} } 

CRYSTAL. (Outing | desk) O 

KAREN. Why didn’t you t 

LETITIA. And involve y 

KAREN. (Jo Letitia) I can’t believe it! (To crystaL) I never even 
suspected 

CRYSTAL. Well, of course WW F egin renting out rooms 
until after you'd left for New Y We were still living on ¢ 
savings. But, of cours went—( KAREN sits L. of table 
Grandfather clock strikes twelve. Her voice brightens, rising) Time 
for lunch! (Opening drawer in desk for towel) 

TT ] 7? a 7 r r ] ] +} r > ’ } ‘ 

LETITIA. | king at her u lock is thirty seconds fast, 
and you know it. 


Well, by the ume w 


CRYSTAI 


LeTiTiA. (Outraged) How res have I asked you not to 
Micipa the | ich he I 

rysTAL. (Profoundly hurt) | I'm only human. (After 

1 pa ) Now? 

ETITIA. (Openin rawer it r tou ind soap) Now! 
YSTAL gels towel Jron ’ fi rosses below desk to 
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c. LeriTia, towel in hand, crosses above table, meets crystat at c. 
They cross up and exit up Lc. After crystaL and LETITIA go out, 


KAREN crosses D.C.) 


ruurston. (After crystaL and Letitia leave) Why did you keep 


them from me? Huggable—that’s what they are—huggable! 
caren. (Miserably) Look—go away?! 


rnurston. And desert two blind mice? What kind of a heel do you 


think I am? 
LIA ill 


i 


l Ly LJ 

KAREN. (Sitting chair L. end of table) No matter what trouble 

hev're you'll only make it worse I know you! All you 
do is to take a calamity and turn it into a disaster! 


never did have any faith in me! (Rising to above 


ind x. of her) Vm achanged man, Karen—you wouldn't know me. 


: = . 
t want to know you.—Why did they have to tell you? 


Why did they have to bring you into it? 


ldenly) Miss me? 
KAREN. NO! 


ruurston. We had some lovely moments. 


kK ARE. / ght so! 

I kind of liked our honeymoon, as honeymoons go. 
Did \ | mean—olf the record 

; No! 

IURST I vy! I could have sworn you did. 

1 ' 
ARE lon t say iything 
Ul Leaning on table at her rx.) 1 thought it was really 


] 
i 


vely—that inn on the Thames—and that beautiful bed with the 


springs 


er 
KAREN. I remember nothing 


I'll always remember your waking up in the morning, 
with half smile on your lips and your eyes still closed, and your 
rms very warm, and your voice drowsy and tender as you said: 
“Has she brought that God-damn coffee?” 

KAREN. | haven’t sworn since I left vou. 
urston. Congratulations! Of course I'll admit it was pretty bad 


KAREN. (Looking at him) And I haven't cried since I left you. 


“ 


KARI Looking at him, then away) Positive. 


ef 


es) I guess I was pretty impossible, at hat. 


get about everything. 


rHursTON. I wish I could. 
KAREN. Why did you come here today? 


nd I said to my- 


1! | woke up this morning 
self: Come, come, enough of this procrastination. What must Aunt 


Lettie t nk of you? (Pickin up book from sofa. Crossing C.) 


g 
; a 
ver for the waffle iron 


TOIN, fo his 11in New 


r.) Just a minute—were yo 


THuRsTON. I don’t follow you. 

KAREN. At that French restaurant?—The Continental? 
THURSTON. | don’t follow you. 

KAREN. I was dining there with Henry. 

rHursTON. Henry? I don’t follow you. 

KAREN. | thought I saw you. 

ruuRsTON. I don’t follow you. 


KAREN. And then later at the theatre—I was sure I saw your neck. 


riiurston. I don't follow you. 
KAREN. And then at the Plaza 


riurston. | don't follow you. 


KAREN. You followed me that night! 





riturston. Don’t be ridiculous! I was in New York—Friday—yes 


on an assignment—yes—and I may have gone here—there— 


KAREN. You found out about Henry! That's why you came here— 


' , 
to break I up! (KAREN glares and turns away from him toc.) 


Look 


engaged in something a little more important! Do you realize that 


TILURST I'm not yong to interfere in your amours, I'm 


at any moment, according to this letter—(Handing it to her as 


below to table aw. with book, placing book on table) 


he crosses 
there will appear here the following members of the OSS Liqui- 
dating Agency. (¢ rossing to her R., 
Wilbur F. Threadwaite, State—Commander 
Thomas Jellico, U.S. Navy—Major John Groh, U.S. Army—Lt. 


Colonel Robbins, U.S. Air Force 


reading letter in her hand) 


Department of 


KAREN. Well? 


rHURSTON. (Taking letter from her) Well? It may occur to any 


one of these men that there’s something wrong with this office. 


KAREN. I know that! 


THURS Any one of these men may know Senator Kruger—or 


run into him—and, wittingly or unwittingly tell him about the 


office that he abolished four and a half years ago. 
KAREN. Well? 


| 
THURS ills for steady nerves—a clear head. 


: 1 ' ; > ! 
KAREN. You've got that look in your eye.—Here come the fish heads! 
THURSTON. (( rossing to DR.) Please -we have one tact in our 
favo! hat most human beings in government do not think for 


~ 


the ms lve Ss. T he \ know he w to do things but they seldom stop to 


ask why they're doing them. 


KAREN. (Crossing to L. end of table) What are you cooking up’ 


THURSTON. Give a man an order and it’s the rare exception who 
‘ 1 So j 

asks “Why? (Sitting on downstage side of table) After all, 
Government is a reflection ot th society that produces it. In our 
aS ee Se eth ons | 

oO) ¥, pCOpic Marry lave } ren Dulid hMomecs yet GIvorcc’é 
remart vork—play—speculate—worry—fight—without ever 
knowing w icy re doing these things—where they are going, 


KAREN. (c.) Until you came in here, I knew what I was doing! And 
I know why I left you—three times—before I left you for good! 


far away from you as I could 
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get! (Turns away to c.) 


THURSTON. Please. We were speaking of government. We were 
speaking of the reluctance of people to think for themselves. Let’s 
keep the conversation on that high level! 


KAREN. I know that philosophy of yours. You always sound pro- 
fessorial just before you give somebody the hot-foot! 


THURSTON. Please. Let’s consider government. (Crossing above 
table to up xc.) | happen to think that our government, with all 
its imperfections, is pretty good. It manages to build giant dams, 
stem floods, preserve our forests, reclaim the deserts—regulate the 
most complex industrial society in the world—without terror— 
without force. 


KAREN. (Crossing to up i. end of table) | like the government, too. 
Please leave it alone! It’s got enough trouble without you! 
(Turns 1.) 


THURSTON. But we must make our government better! Ours will 
be a fascinating experiment! 


KAREN. (Turns—facing him) What are you cooking up??? 


THURSTON. Please—I've got a notion! (Crossing below to vD..) 
Yes, ma’am—lI've got a notion. 


KAREN. (Crossing above THURSTON fo D.L., to L. of THURSTON) 
Tommy—what kind of a notion? (THREADWAITE, carrying a small 
briefcase, enters up ic. He is State Department, amiable, com- 
fortable and plush-lined) 


rureapwaite. (Up i.c.) Good morning. 
THURSTON. Yes? 
THREADWAITE. I’m Threadwaite of State. 


THURSTON. Oh, yes, of course—the State Department. (Crossing 
up L. of C. THREADWAITE crosses to c.) I've been expecting you. I’m 
Thurston. 


THREADWAITE. (Shaking hands with tHurston) How do you do? 
THURSTON. My secretary, Miss Norwood. 
KAREN. (p.L.) What? 


THREADWAITE. (To KAREN) Good morning. (Crossing above to up- 
stage x. end of table) Well, so this is the scene of the crime. I don’t 
know what I'm doing liquidating the O.S.S., but the Department 
wants its interests protected. (Placing small briefcase and hat on 


table) Do you happen to know—have I an office? 


THURSTON. Not yet, old boy. 


THREADWaITE. I'd appreciate it if you let me have one with a fire- 
place. I don’t know, but there’s something about a fireplace that 
stimulates one, if you know what I mean. 


THURSTON. (Sternly, grimly. Crossing R., t0 L. of THREADWAITE above 
table) Threadwaite—remember—we are engaged in a war—a cold 
war, but war. I’m sure if you're called upon to sacrifice yourself 
and must accept an office without a fireplace—you'll be able to 


meet that challenge. (Looks at KAREN—KAREN sits on sofa D.L.) 


rHreapwaite. Well, of course, of course. But I’ve always main- 
tained that making yourself comfortable helps your work, and 
what helps your work, helps the war. (tayor cron, followed by 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL ROBBINS, enter up L.c. Each carries a briefcase. 


KAREN rises. ROBBINS closes door up Lc.) 
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THURSTON. (R. of c., extending hand) I'm Thurston— 


Grou. (Shaking tHurston’s hand) Major Groh. (Crosses below 
to v.x.c., shakes hands uith THreanwaite across table) 


ROBBINS. (L of THURSTON, shaking his hand) Robbins. (Crosses be- 
low to vx., shakes hands with THREADWAITE) 


THURSTON. Threadwaite you know, I take it. 


THREADWAITE. Oh, yes. (COMMANDER JELLICO, carrying black brief. 
case, enters up L.c. Crosses v.L. of c. Closes door) 


THURSTON. (Heartily) Good morning, Commander. 
COMMANDER. "Morning. 

GROH. (p.R.c.) Wait a minute! 

THURSTON. What’s wrong? 


cron. I didn’t know the Navy was assigning a FULL Commander. 
That's great! I’m outranked by the Air Force AND the Navy! 


THURSTON. (Crossing to L. of cron at Rc.) I'll take care of that! 
(KAREN rises) 


crow. You? 


THURSTON. You might as well buy your eagles now—those oak 


leaves are coming off, Colonel. (KAREN sits again) 


GROoH. Who are you? 


THURSTON. (Apparently surprised, if not hurt) Why, 'm Thur- 
ston . . .! (Crossing L., to above KAREN D.L.) Civilian administra- 
tive director of O.M.H. . . . Oh, yes. This is Miss Norwood, my 
secretary. (KAREN glares at him, sits sofa D.L.) 


croH. Huh? O.M.H.? 


THURSTON. (Looks at Karen) I want a happy harmonious family 
in my section. I think the Chief of Staff in view of his personal 
interest in this project will understand that. (To rossins) Oh, by 
the way, Colonel, we'd better up you one, too! Just to keep things 
tidy. 


ropBINS. (Rr. of table) Well—thanks. I've been in the Air Force ten 
years. Quickest promotion I ever got. I'll believe it when I see it. 


THURSTON. You'll see it. We do things around here. Isn’t that right, 
Miss Norwood? 


KAREN. We sure do! 
cron. Let me get this— 


THURSTON. Gentlemen, I owe you an explanation. You were as 
signed here as the liquidating agency of O.S.S.? 


Grou. Yes— 


THURSTON. (Crosses to L.c., below desk) That agency is just a blind 
a security cover. 


croH. Huh? 


THURSTON. As a matter of fact, not even your superiors know the 
real nature of this project—or your assignment. 


THREADWAITE. Really? 


THURSTON. (Crossing c.) You have all been carefully selected for 
very special qualities. Aptitude, leadership, executive ability, but 
above all things—(Crossing below them at xc.) Discretion. The 
ability to keep your traps shut. Discipline. The ability to take orders 
without question. We've combed the lists for each one of you. We 
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weren't satisfied with mere competence. (Crossing c.) We wanted 
men of brilliance—(Looks at them to see the effect. To Karen) | 
think we've got them! (The men look pleased) 


cron. What's the project? 


ruurston. A very innocent seeming agency known as the Office 


of Medicinal Herbs—O.M.H. 
crow. Huh? 


ruurston. O.M.H. (crystat, followed by veriria, enters up Lc. 


KAREN rises) 


crystaL. (Stops up v. of c.) Oh—excuse me. (Letitia above and R. 
of CRYSTAL) 


THURSTON. (Crossing to L. of crystaL) Gentlemen, Mrs. Turnbull 
and Miss Hower are the scientists attached to *his section. Mr. 
Threadwaite of State. Major Groh, Colonel Robbins. Command- 


er. 
COMMANDER. Jellico. 


THURSTON. These scientists have now completed their research and 
are now ready to co-ordinate their efforts with the services. That 
right, ladies? (Crossing above to between crystat and LETITIA) 


crystal. (Uncertainly) Yes—I think so. Well, welcome to the 
Office of Medicinal Herbs. 


tHurRsTON. O.M.H. (Crosses p.v.c.) 


crysTaL. Yes. We're very happy to have you. Sometimes we've been 
awfully lonesome here. (Door p.x. opens and the MAN and Miss 
JOHNSON enter ) 


Miss JOHNSON. (Following mr. MURRAY On R.) You're doing beauti- 
fully, Mr. Murray—just beautifully! (The officers stare. MURRAY 
crosses below to c.R. of CRYSTAL) 


crysTAL. Did you have a nice lesson? 


MURRAY. (Continuing on up toward door up L.c.) Yes, ma'am. 


(Exits up .c.) 


erystaL. He’s so shy. (Introducing) Oh, this is Miss Johnson. (The 
men turn R., look at Miss JOHNSON and nod. Then all turn back 
toward crystaL) She teaches the rhumba. (The men really give 


MISS JOHNSON a “take”) Very conscientiously. 


MISS JOHNSON. (Cooing) How do you do? (Backing off x., closing 
door. ROBBINS moves toward Miss JCHNSON as she backs off px. 
After Miss JOHNSON leaves, they all look at THURSTON for an ex- 


planation) 


THURSTON. Security cover Number Two. (stMon enters up R., carry- 


: 7 2 . 
ing coat on hanger and trousers) 


SIMON (Up R., crossing above to door up L.C.) Oh, excuse me, 


gentlemen . (Exits up ic., closing door) 


THURSTON. Security cover Number Three. 


crYSTAL. (L.c.) He does lovely work. I recommend him. (Crosses 
below desk, puts towel and soap dish in drawer of desk. Letitia 


CrOSS€S D.L., sits at KAREN’S R. On sofa) 


THURSTON. Before we venture—oh, sit down, gentlemen—(croH 
gets chair from L. end of table, sits px. end of table. coMMANDER 
takes chair from pr. of file cabinet, sits p.x.c. D. below table at rc. 
ROBBINS fo L. above table, sits. THREADWAITE sits R. above table. 


CRYSTAL joins LETITIA On sofa, sits. THURSTON, during this business, 
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continues) Before we venture into the exact nature of the project, 





we have many problems of procedure and organization. We are 
functioning, of course, on both a policy AND an operational level. 


crystaL. It sounds fascinating. (HENRY enters up L.c. HENRY is DR. 
MccILL. He's no set-up. He's intelligent, attractive and obviously 
devoted to KAREN) 


HENRY. (Entering up .c.) Excuse me— 

KAREN. (Rising, crossing up L. to L. of HENRY) Henry! 
HENRY. Hello, Karen—I finally got here. 

crystaL. (To vetiria) This is Henry! 


HENRY. Sorry I'm late. I tried to phone you. I must have had the 
wrong number. No one answered. 


crystaL. We never use the telephone. 


KAREN. (Taking Henry by the L. arm, v1. of c.) Crystal, this is 
Henry—Aunt Lettie, this is Henry. Dr. McGill. 


crystaL. Welcome, Henry. 
Letitia (Graciously) I'm very glad to meet you, Doctor. 


HENRY. Well, Aunt Lettie, I've been looking forward to this min- 
ute— 


THURSTON. (Sternly) Commander, will you arrange to have a 
Marine stationed at the door to check all visitors? (LETITIA D.L., 
crystaL above her. Both sit sofa pv...) 


CQMMANDER. Sure. 
THURSTON. (Crossing to KAREN) I want the data on this young man. 
HENRY. (Puzzled) Data? 


THURSTON. Miss Norwood, I thought I made it clear to you that no 
visitors were permitted here, for obvious security reasons? (Crosses 
above to i. of desk, Karen follows him to up Lc.) 


HENRY. (To between sofa and desk, v... of ruurston) What's that? 


THURSTON. (Assuming manner of a bureaucratic inquisitor) Dr. 
McGill. Would you answer a few questions? 


HENRY. Yes, of course. (Crosses to upstage of sofa—to Letitia) | 
was hoping we'd meet under more private circumstances. 


THURSTON. (Writing busily) McGill, Henry—any middle initial? 


HENRY. What? Oh, no—(To tetitia) But my pleasure is just as 


keen under any circumstances. 
rHuRsTON. Where were you born? 
HENRY. What? 


THURSTON. Where were you born? 


HENRY. (Over THURSTON’s L. shoulder) Oh, Roanoke, Virginia. 
(Looks at KAREN) 


THURSTON. Date? 


HENRY. September 18th, 1918. 


THURSTON. Timed it nicely to get out of World War I! (Karen 
up R. of door L.c.) 


HENRY. (/s about to speak to Letitia. To THurston) What's that? 


Look here! 
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THURSTON. Place of occupation. 


Henry. Veterans’ Hospital, Staten Island. (To veriria) I'm on 
leave. 


THURSTON. Profession? 

HENRY. Doctor. 

THURSTON. Please be specific. Law? Philosophy ? Dentistry ? 
HENRY. (Annoyed) Medicine, of course. 

THURSTON. Chiropractic? 

HENRY. What? Certainly not. 


THURSTON. (Sees rubber stamp on stamp pad on desk, takes it, 
stamps paper he has been writing on, and returns rubber stamp to 
pad, with aloud bang. Rising) That's all—Good afternoon, Doc- 
tor! (Crosses below to coMMANDER at L. end of table, showing 


COMMANDER paper on which he has written data on HENRY ) 


HENRY. (Glares at THURSTON, then smiles at KAREN) Ready, Karen? 


(KAREN crosses to file cabinet up k. of c. for hat, bag 


g and gloves. 


THURSTON crosses to up c., L. of KAREN) Will you join us, Aunt 
Lettie? (Letitia rises) And of course you, too, Crystal, if I may 


call you ¢ rystal. 
crystaL. (Rising) Please do. 


HENRY. I've reserved a table at the Mayflower. (To Karen) And 
I've rented a drive-yourself-car. I thought we might look at the 


cherry blossoms. 


crysTa. (Crossing to up x. of desk) Oh, that would be lovely. 


LeTiTia. (Crossing to L. of crystaL at L. of c.) But we can’t take 


too long. We have our mail. 


crystaL. Oh, let’s play hookey today! 


ruvurston. (Laughing, crossing to L. end of table, to OFFICERS) 


There's your typical scientist Charming lovable 
irresponsible. (orricers and THREADWaITE /augh) Run along and 
pl iy, ladies Take good care of them, Doctor. (7 o cRYSTAL) 


By the way, I recommend the creamed chicken at the Mayflower. 


crystaL. Creamed chicken! I adore it. (Crosses up to door Lc. 


LETITIA Crosses up tO CRYSTAL’S L.) 


ruurston. Good. Doctor, you're keeping the ladies waiting. (HENRY 
crosses up fo L. Of KAREN ap C. 


when TUURSTON calls her) Miss Norwood! 


KAREN starts up L. above HENRY 


KAREN. (Crosses I ab ve HENRY, fo L. Of THURSTON L. end Of table ) 


Yes? 


ruvurston. Get your book! (Turns r. facing OFFICERS. KAREN swal 


lows her rage) 


Henry. (To Karen) I thought you were in Washington on leave? 
(KAREN steps to R. of HENRY to explain, but before she can, THURSTON 


spears) 


ruurston. (Turning to them, significantly to KAREN) Miss Nor 


wood is no longer a free agent. 
KAREN. Oh, no? 


rHUrRsTON. (Crossing up to r. of KAREN upc.) I'm sure Miss Nor 
wood will not want to endanger the work—and possibly the lives 


of our distinguished scientists! (Crosses to L. end of table) 
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KAREN. (Struggling) I'll see you later, Henry. 
HENRY. But 


THURSTON. (7 urning up again to them) Doctor, you are keeping 
the ladies waiting. I thought Virginia still bred gentlemen, if not 
Presidents. (Crosses above x., gets folding chair up x. of file cabinet, 
places it at L. end of table) 


HENRY. Are you implying Oh! (To Letitia up L.) Sorry, Aunt 
Lettie. I had everything planned a little differently. 


THURSTON. (L. end of table) Now, gentlemen— 


HENRY. Karen—what time do you think—? 


THURSTON. (Turning again to them) Miss Norwood! 


KAREN. (70 HENRY) Five! (Hurries v... below desk, places hat and 
bag on desk, picks up steno notebook and pencil) 


THURSTON. (Sternly) I’m waiting, Doctor. (Crosses below table x. 
and exits DR.) 


HENRY. I had everything planned differently. (Turns to Letitia 


and CRYSTAL, to r. of door up L.c.) Shall we go? 


crysTaL. I’m ready. (Crossing below wenry to c.) 1 hope you 


gentlemen have a very pleasant meeting. 


Letitia. Come, Crystal! (THURSTON enters D.R., to just inside door. 


He 1s pulling blackboard with dance steps on it) 


crYSTAL. Letitia, do you realize this is a historic occasion? 


rHursTON. (/n door px.) It is, Miss Hower. It is. The first meeting 
of the Inter-Service-State O.M.H. Security Council. ISSOMHSC. 
(crystaL, followed by Letitia, exits up L« 
them) Oh, Doctor— 


. HENRY starts up L. after 


HENRY. (/n door up L.c.) Yes? 


rHURSTON. (Counting his confreres) Do you mind sending in 


sandwiches and coffee for five? (Including KAREN) er . . . six! 


THREADWAITE. (Half rising) Milk, please—(Sits again. HENRY exits 


up L.c. THURSTON crosses below to c., pulling blackboard after him) 


GROH. ( After blac kboard 1s .» S€C1N 


that? 


lance steps illustrated) What's 


S * 


THURSTON. A rather interesting cal problem. (Turns black- 


board over to blank side) 


GROH. Huh? (rHurston picks up piece of chalk and prox ceds to 


draw at top of blackboard an outline of the White House) 


THURSTON. (After completing this 


White House! (Next he draws a 


drawing. To the Men) The 
short perpendicular line from 
White House. Continuing with a horizontal line to x. and another 
short perpendicular line, at which point he draws the insignia of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. To the Men) The Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
(He draws a short perpendicular line from White House, con- 
tinuing with a horizontal line to L. and another short perpendicular 
line, at which point he draws an Atomic Energy symbol) The 
Atomic Energy Commission. (Then he draw’s a perpendicular line 
and a short horizontal line on both the xr. and v. of blackboard, 
from the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion; and at bottom of blackboard he draws a flower pot with a 
small leafy bush in it. Turning to Men he announces) 1S SO 


MH S< 


notes in a small loose leaf book 


(During above business, THREADWAITE is busy taking 


1 has to half rise from his chair 
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to see the drawing in progress. At the conclusion they all sit back 
waiting for the next announcement. KAREN sits on upper end of 
sofa) Now, gentlemen—may I have your undivided attention? 


You all know as well as I do how explosive the situation is. 
rureapwairTe. (Still busy taking notes) Oh, yes! 


In the words of one V.I.P.—in fact one of the most dis- 


THURSTON. 
tinguished men in the country—(Taps his drawing of White 
House) What we do in ISSOMHSC may very well determine 
the fate of these United States in the next decade! (Sees THREAD- 
waite busy with pencil. Sternly) Mr. Threadwaite— 


+ 
? 


rHreADwalteE. (Half rises) Sir! 
rHuRSTON. (Ominously) May I have your notes? 


rHREADWAITE. Notes? (Realizing tHurston means his notebook— 
from book and hands them to THuRstoN) Sorry. 


(THURSTON takes papers and crosses. below desk to.) 'm awfully 


eaves 


sorry. 


rHuRSTON. I'm afraid I'll have to burn them. (Taking pocket ciga- 


rette lighter from his pocket, lighting it, and igniting papers over 
copper bowl on the desk) Miss Norwood will take the only notes. 
(Drops burning papers into bowl—warming his hands over them) 
Eighteen copies, Miss Norwood! (Karen slams steno notebook 


down on sofa as curtain is falling) 
CURTAIN 


ACT TWO 


Sever i ivs later. 

1 pycTal and ITI we hucy at their desks 1a stufls 
AT RISE: CRYSTAL @nd LETITIA are Ousy at their de LETITIA Stuf}s 
en re into envelope, hands envelope to CRYSTAL, u ith instruc- 
tions. CRYSTAL takes from one of a row of cans on her desk the 
pr pe r seeds. Lhus 
LETITIA. Pippsissewa—wintergreen. 

RYSTAL. Pippsissewa—wintergreen. (She seals envelope, stamps it, 


7 
Hutertent naib y 
ults ilfinio mai ag) 


1 1 1 
LETITIA. SKUNK CabdDDage. 


ink cabbage. (SERGEANT enters) 


SERGEANT. One dollar and fifty cents. (He gives it to her) Three 


irking tickets. (For the serceant is now doing the parking) 


RYSTAL. [hank you, Sergeant. 


SERGEANT. (Saluting, going out) Yes, ma’am. 


irisy Root. 


irisy Root Just a moment I've only got two 


LeTITIA. Try using them for a change! (Gives her another en- 


vel pe) Itch W eed. 


crysTaL. Itch weed. (THURSTON enters up L.c. He is carrying a large 
black briefcase to which is attached a chain, with a small padlock 


and key) 


THURSTON. (Entering to up Rc.) I got it! 


CRYSTAL. (Uncertainly) You did? 
THURSTON. Courier’s briefcase. (He shows it) Good sound lock— 
key. 
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THURSTON: A rather interesting tactical problem. 
Raymond Bramley, Jeoftrey Lumb, Melvyn Douglas. 


CRYSTAL. Oh, yes— 


THURSTON. (Demonstrating) It’s very interesting: the briefcase it 
is chained to the courier’s wrist—thus. f 
CRYSTAL. I see. Have we a courier? 


rHURSTON. (Crossing below to v. of desk) Indeed we have. He'll 


be here any minute. I’ve got to prepare his first mission. 
crysTAL. But what’s hé going to do? ; 


rHURSTON. (Placing briefcase on desk, crossing to below desk) A 


, ” t 
courier is aman who carries a brief case from here to there—When 
he gets there, he comes back here. 
CRYSTAL. I see. 

THURSTON. (Crossing below to .. of desk) I've picked an ideal 
courier—Ensign Jamison—ideal! 
LETITIA. (Continuing her work, handing CRYSTAL another envelope 4 


of seeds) Sanguinaria Canadensis. 


crysTAL. (Taking envelope. rHurston hangs his hat on tree L. 
g g 


Sanguinaria Canadensis. f 
Letitia. (Repeating business) Philadelphia flea bane. 
: 


crystaL. Philadelphia flea bane. (cron, wearing a pair of “Eagles” 


enters up L.c. tor. of desk) 

cron. Oh, Thurston— 

THURSTON. Yes, Colonel? 

LETITIA. Feverwort. 

CRYSTAL. Feverwort. 

crou. I've been trying to write my report. 
THURSTON. (Sitting L. of desk) Yes? 

crou. There’s something about this setup I don’t get. 
Letitia. Anthenes catula. 

THURSTON. What? 

crysTaAL. Anthenes catula. 
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crou. (Indicating herbs) What's this stuff got to do with the army? 


THurston. Ah! 

crystaL. (Archly) Curiosity killed the cat! 
Letitia. Eye Bright. 

crysTaL. Eye Bright. 

Grou. I never was much good on paper work. 


THURSTON. Obviously. 


crou. But how can I write a report if I don’t know what it’s all 
about? (THREADWAITE enters up L.c., bearing pictures) 


THREADWAITE. (To c.) Good afternoon. | stopped off after lunch 


to pick up a few pictures for my little cubbyhole. (Displays them) 
You like them? 


rHuRSTON. (Rising) Charming. 


THREADWAITE. Just a few familiar Chinese prints that have travelled 
everywhere with me. 


THURSTON. (Crossing below to L. of THREADWAITE.) Threadwaite— 
are you having trouble with your report? 


THREADWAITE. Trouble with my report? Good God, no. 


GROH. (L. of THURSTON, fo THREADWAITE) What are you saying in 
yours? 


THREADWaITE. (R. of c.) Well, what do you ever say in a report? 
Just generalities. A Council was formed to function on an opera 
tional as well as a policy level. Harmonious relationships are es 


tablished between State, Army, Navy, et cetera 


cron. Yeah, but— 


THREADWaITE. I don’t commit myself, of course. I never do. It’s all 


very well to commit yourself and get a reputation for brilliance 


THuRsTON. Which is ruinous in the long run in the State Depart 
ment 


THREADWaITE. I'd rather stick to generalities and get a reputation 
for soundness. 


THURSTON. Exactly. Threadwaite, why dont you show the Major 


your report? 
cron. Will you? 
THREADWAITE. Delighted! 


crow. Thanks I've seen security in my time, but this one! 


Brother! 
THURSTON. I don’t know what you're beefing about. 
cron. Oh, I’m not beefing. 


THURSTON. Your promotion’s coming through any day now, and 
you'll be able to wear those eagles in publi 
sits L. of tt) 


(Crosses below desk, 


cron. (Embarrassed) | was just trying them on. (To THREADWAITE) 
Come on. Let's see that report of yours. (cron, followed by THREAD- 


WAITE, goes Out up L.c.) 


Muss JouNSON. (Entering px. with her pupil, murray) You're 


doing beautifully, Mr. Murray Just beautifully! 


scurRAY. Yes, Ma’am. 


crystat. (All efficiency) May | have your pass, please? 


“9 


i= 


mMuRRAY. (Crosses below Miss JOHNSON to R. end of table) Oh, 
yes . (Giving crysta. a card, crystaL stamps it with a rubber 
stamp and returns it to MURRAY) 


CRYSTAL. Just give this to the Sergeant. 


mMuRRAY. (J aking card, crosses below table, then up c.) Yes, 
Ma'am . 


MISS JOHNSON. (p.R.) Goodbye, Mr. Murray. 


mMuRRAY. (As he crosses toward door up i.c.) Goodbye 
out up L« .) 


(Goes 


MISS JOHNSON. (Af R. end of table) He's so shy. (Consulting date 


book in hand) I've got another shy one coming at three-thirty, a 
Mr. Geller 


I've had: some surprises in my time 


At least his wife says he’s shy. She may not know. 


(nopBins ts heard whistling 
off up L.c.) You won't forget, dear? Mr. Geller? 


crystaL. Mr. Geller—I'll see he gets in. 


Miss JOHNSON. Thank you, dear. (RoBBINS enters up L.c.) Oh, hello, 


Colonel. Are you ready? 


ropBins. (Heartily) Yes, ma'am! (Crossing x. We know RopBins 


1s up to no good) 


MISS JOHNSON. Come along! (ROBBINS goes Out D.R., followed by 


MISS JOHNSON, who closes door) 

crystaL. I wonder if it’s very difficult? 
LeTiTia. What? 

CRYSTAL. To learn the rhumba 

Letitia. You're not thinking, at your age—? 
CRYSTAI 


I was just wondering. 


Letitia. (Sharply, handing crystat another packet of seeds) Sas- 
safras! 


CRYSTAL. Sassafras. (COMMANDER enters Up L.C., CTOSSES DA a 
COMMANDER. Afternoon. 
THURSTON. Afternoon, Commander. 


COMMANDER. (Crossing to L. of table, L. of Letitia) I want to tell 


you ladies—that sassafras is wonderful stuff for the old stomach. 


I'm a new man! 
CRYSTAL. I told you! 
THURSTON. Commander, got my courier’ 


COMMANDER. (Crossing c.) Sure have! Ensign Jamison. He's in the 


library. 


THURSTON. Good. Have him wait, Commander. I’m not quite ready 
for him yet. 


COMMANDER. He'll wait. Say, I've got to get out my report. (Crosses 


to door up L.c., opens it) 


rHuRsTON. By the way, the Major tells me he’s having trouble with 
Ais report. 


coMMANDER. (In door. Disgusted) Oh, he always wants to know 


what it’s all about! (Goes out up .c., closing door) 
THURSTON. Now let me see—our courier must carry something. 
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(Crossing below desk and above table to door up x.) We can't let 
him travel empty-handed. (Calling to off up x.) Oh, Simon— 
Simon- 


simon. (Off, up x.) Yes, Mr. Thurston? 

ruurston. Could I see you a minute? 

simon. I'll be right up! (THURSTON crosses above to c.) 
tetitia. (Continuing business) Sweet fern. 


crysTAL. Sweet fern. (SIMON enters up R., crosses above to r. of 


THURSTON ) 
Hurston. (c.) Now Aunt Lettie, Crystal— 
srmon. You want me, Mr. Thurston? 


THURSTON. Simon, you got a pair of old pants somebody never 


called for? 
simon. Old pants? You short of pants? 


rHuRsTON. Yes, I need a pair of old pants. Every tailor’s got a pair 
of old pants somebody’s never called for. Plenty of tailors have 


got mine! 


simon. (R. of c.) Well, I got a pair of pants ain’t much good. Was 
left here about two years ago. But I don’t know as I got the right 


to give ‘em to you. 


THURSTON. (c.) Don’t you know the law? Not responsible for goods 


left over thirty days? 
SIMON. That so? 


THURSTON. Five bucks for the pants—blind. (He gives him bill) 


simon. Oh, I couldn't take more’n half a dollar, Mr. Thurston. 


They ain’t wuth it! 


THURSTON. These ladies have been corrupting your commercial in- 


stincts. Take the five. Let’s have the pants. (Giving simon bill) 


SIMON Yes, Sir 


--* 


. (He goes out up R. THURSTON starts L.) 
crysTAL. Are you short of socks, too, Mr. Thurston? 
THURSTON. (Stops L. of c.) Socks? 


crysTaL. I could knit you some. I've been knitting for Colonel 


Robbins and the other gentlemen. Do you think I should knit 
some for 


and sailors, but not for the State Department, somehow. 


Mr. Threadwaite? It seems all right to knit for soldiers, 


THURSTON. Ignore the State Department. Everybody else does. 
(Crosses below to i. of desk) 


crysTAL. Still, 1 wouldn’t want to hurt his feelings. 
LETITIA Bloodroot. 


CRYSTAI Bloodroot. (simon enters up Rr. with pants. Crosses 


simon. Here they are—. You sure you want ‘em? 


THURSTON. (Crossing below to c.. taking trousers from sIMON) 


Thank you, Simon—they’re perfect! 


Mrs. Turnbull, the 


gentlemen of my church choir’s coming today. Did I 


simon. (Crossing to L. end of table) O.K. 
ladies and 


tell you? 
nn sa sl ; ; Saas ers on desk 
Letitia. You told me, Simon. (THURSTON places trousers on desk, 
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picks up phone and dials operator) 

simon. If they make too much noise, just holler. 
Letitia. We shall. 

crysTaL. We can always join in. 


simon. You're welcome any time. (Crossing above to coat tree D1.., 
picks up parking coat) 


THURSTON. Information . I want the phone number in New 


York of Dinty’s Tavern, 108 West 43rd Street: 


SIMON. (Crossing above to up x.) They won't be bothering you 
much longer. They'll be finished rebuilding the church in about a 


week. 


THURSTON. Columbus 5-9640—. Operator, Columbus 5-9640. (To 


LETITIA and crystaL) By the way, where’s my secretary? 
crystaL. Karen?—Oh, she’s still out to lunch with the Doctor. 


. . Mike 
This is Tommy Thurston 
Well, if you throttle that juke box, 
. . Now, Mike . 
. . Ensign Jamison is 


THURSTON. Um—a lingering lunch! (Into phone) Hello . 
there? . Hello, Mike 
TOMMY THURSTON 
maybe you can hear me . That's better . 
OPERATION TROUSERS starts today 
taking the Congressional. That'll get him into your place at 8:15. 
Now you know what you've got to do? That’s right. Open the 
briefcase—take out what's in it, put it back, lock it, give it back to 
him. Right. Did Joe get there? Joe Girocoli, my photographer. 
Well, he'll be there. . Don’t argue with me, Mike. Never mind 
if it don’t make sense! Everything depends on OPERATION 
TROUSERS—everything . . . Okay. (Hangs up) 


crysTAL. Is something happening? 


THURSTON. Plenty! By the way, the White House didn’t call, did it? 


crystaL. The White House? Why, no—the White House didn’t 
call. 


THURSTON. It will! 


crYSTAL. Really? (serckANT enters up L.c., goes to above desk) 


SERGEANT. (Handing calling card to THURSTON at L. of desk) Mr. 
Brenner of the Times to see you, sir. 


CRYSTAL. A reporter? 


THURSTON. (Taking card, musing) Charlie Brenner—. Have him 
wait. 


SERGEANT. Yes, sir. (Exits up tc.) 


THURSTON. One project at a time. First, our courier. Now, Aunt 
Lettie—Crvstal. 


CRYSTAL. Yes. 

THURSTON. Things are going to begin popping today. 
crYsTAL. They are? 

Letitia. What things? 


THURSTON. (Putting trousers in courier’s case) Again | say—have 
faith in me. 


crysTaL. Oh, we do—. Everything’s lovely! 


THURSTON. I may have to eX pose you to save you. 
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JAMISON. Well, sir—I wouldn't want to boast, but 
THURSTON. They'll be watching y« 


JAMISON. Oh, I know, sir. 






rHURSTON. Commander tell you what we have in mind? 


JAMISON. Just generally, sit 











THURSTON. Jamison, this is tant mission. It may also be a 


dange rous one. 
JAMISON. Really, sir? 


rHuRSTON. (Atv. below desk) on, do you know what’s in this 






briefcase ? 









JAMISON. No, sir. 

: ‘A THURSTON Jamison, perhaps t would be better if you didn’t know! 
: ' : 

| oe . é “ Ss os JAMISON. Yes, sir. 


THURSTON. Jamison, you are to tell no one of this mission 






THURSTON: The White House! The Joint Chiefs of Staff! 

The Atomic Energy Commission! ISSOMHSC! JAMISON. Oh, no, sir. 
Raymond Bramley, Robert Pike, Jeoffrey Lumb, 

Walter Brooke, Melvyn Douglas. rHursTON. NO ONE! Is th 







JAMISON. Perfectly, sir. 









CRYSTAL. Expose us? 
rHurston. (Lowering his voice sing to L. of JAMISON c.) Now 


— 


rHurston. But I'll have you back, safe and snug in Agriculture. then, Jamison—you are to take the Congressional to New York. 


. ' You will proceed to now memorize tnis 
LeTitia. We were in Interior 


, al : JAMISON. Yes, sir. 
ruurston. Then back to Interior. Believe me. There’s method in 


my madness. Believe in me. (Crosses to wall phone up kr. of door THURSTON. To Dinty’s Tavern, 108 West 43rd Street. 









“wn 4 luche> a huge 7S > } , t 
up Lc. Pushes a button on phone) Oh, Sergeant yamison. Dinty’s Tavern, 108 West 42rd Street. 







SERGEANT. (Offstage, on intercom) Yes, sir? 


rHursTON. Ask for Mike. 


ruuRSTON. Send in Ensign Jamison, Sergeant. 


JAMISON. Mike. 


SERG NT, ->, Si ] } } } 
RGEANT. Yes, sir. rHursTON. Deliver the briefcase to him. 










THURSTON. (Crosses to R. of C-—to crYSTAL and Letitia) Our cour IAMISON. Yes. Sir 


ler—( JAMISON enters up L.c., crosses D. to L. Of THURSTON ) 










rHurston. He will return it t 
JAMISON. (Saluting THURSTON ) Ensign Jamison reporting, Sir. 
. JAMISON Yes. SIT. 
rHuRSTON. (After long, scrutinizing silence) Hello, Ensign. (Cross 


: ’ rHuRSTON. Report back here 
ing below to i., to below desk. Solemnly) 1 take it, from all I've met Reps ya ue 


heard—and I've made a pretty careful check—that you're a young rAMISON. Yes. Sir. 


man of considerable discretion? 
1uRSTON. You are to follow Mike's orders without question 
JAMISON. Oh, yes, sir. 
JAMISON. Yes, Sit 
rHursTon. And courage 
rHurSTON. (Crossing to L. of desk) One thing more 







yamison. Oh, I hope so, sir. | haven't been tried in battle—I was Jamison. 









sull in Annapolis during the war—but I think I'm equal to any : 
JAMISON. Yes, sir? 
emergency, sir. 
, : rHuRsTON. If need be, you a1 letend the contents of this case 
rHursToN. That's the spirit. 
with your Iiife. 
JAMISON. Yes, sir. oe 
ramMison, (W42th all Ais heart) Vm pr 


i 





THURSTON. You come of very good family, I understand. ; 
THURSTON. Let me have your wrist, Jamison 








JAMISON. Well, sir, | wouldn't want to boast— 
yamison. Yes, sir. (TOMMY snaps briefcase chain on L. wrist of 


THURSTON. Breeding counts. JAMISON, locks it) 


JAMISON. (Smugly ) I think so, sir. | rHuurston. (To below desk) Give this kev to Mike. Better put it in 


‘ | your shoe. 
THURSTON. And you have some highly placed friends in Washing- | 


ton? |  yamuson. Yes, sir. (Does so) 
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yuurston. That’s all, Jamison. And God speed! 
raison. Thank you, sir. (Salutes. Starts up .c.) 
rHurston. Oh, Jamison— 

samison. (Stops up v. of c.) Yes, sir? 


THURSTON. (Crosses up to R. of yamMison) I'd wear sidearms. A forty- 
five might be useful. 


yaMison. (Puts cap on) Yes, sir. (Salutes and exits up L.C. THURSTON 
crosses to wall phone up rx. of door L.c. Pushes a button on phone) 


SERGEANT. (Voice in wall phone) Yes, sir? 


THURSTON. (/n house phone) Now send in Mr. Brenner, Sergeant. 





(Hangs up phone, turns to CRYSTAL and LETITIA) 


SERGEANT. Yes, sir. (Voice off) 





THURSTON. (L. of table) Mr. Brenner was once my city editor. He 


fired me! 
crystal. (Vaguely frightened) Really? Shall we go? 


rHuRSTON. No. Just leave him to me . Only suspend that opera- 


tion. (Indicating seeds) 
Letitia. We're practically done. 


rHURSTON. (L. of table) He fired me Christmas Eve, 1928. Just be- 
cause | wrote his obituary and it got in the paper by mistake! 
(BRENNER enters up L.c. Closes door. THURSTON, turning L. to C.) 


Hello, Charlie! 


BRENNER. (Crossing to L. of THURSTON, shaking hands with him) 


Hello, Tommy 


THURSTON. Mrs. Turnbull, Miss Hower, may | present Charlie 
Brenner, the greatest living authority on every conceivable subject 


under the sun. 
BRENNER. (Laughing his mechanical laugh) Ha—ha. 


rHuRSTON. Except one. How to live like a gentleman on a news- 
paper salary. (Crosses to table, picks up magnifying glass and jar 


of seeds and crosses below tot. of desk) 


BRENNER. I'm glad you settled down, Tommy. (Looking at ladies) 
You sure were a wild man. (THURSTON sits L. of desk) Congratula- 


tions on your new job! 


ruursTON. (Placing some seeds in cover of jar. Going through mo- 


tions of examining seeds under magnifying glass) What's on your 


mind, Charlie? 


BRENNER. You know what’s on my mind. These rumors! About this 
THURSTON. (Using eyedropper to put a drop of ink on seeds) Which 


BRENNER. Now don’t put on that poker face. I happen to KNOW. 
rHURSTON. You do? 
BRENNER. We've licked herbological warfare! 


THURSTON. Have we? 


BRENNER. (Ommnisciently) The Nazis couldn't do it in '44. Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg. The French had a project at the Sorbonne under 
the Deuxieme Bureau. The British had a crew working at the 


University of London. We did it at Smith! 
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THURSTON. No comment. 


BRENNER. (Sitting chair r. of table) Correct me if I'm wrong. The 
basic principle is the use of gases shot from rockets that will destroy 
every inch of vegetation in the enemy country. That right, Mad- 
ame? 


CRYSTAL. No comment. 


BRENNER. Which one of you scientists was connected with Smith? 


Both? 
CRYSTAL. Letitia was in the daisy chain. 
THURSTON. (Chuckling) You can’t pry anything out of THEM! 


BRENNER. Are we using the V 2 to deliver the herbological pro- 
jectile ? 


THURSTON. No comment. 
BRENNER. Where’s the laboratory? Upstairs? 
crysTAL. Oh, it’s right here. (Indicates her desk. BRENNER rises to C.) 


THURSTON. Our new man’s lavatory is straight through that door to 
the right. 


BRENNER. (c.) Now, look, Thurston, I happen to KNOW. 
THURSTON. What, Charlie? 

BRENNER. The whole damn story! 

THURSTON. Where'd you get it? 


BRENNER. I've got friends in the Pentagon. I can’t tell you more 
than that. And I can put two and two together, as you know, from 
past experience! 


THURSTON. (Rising) By God! Joe Stalin is going to be a happy man 
tonight! (Crosses to below desk) 


crystaL. Do you think so? Really? 
THURSTON. You can’t keep a secret in Washington! 


BRENNER. (Crossing to x. of THURSTON) Hell, the President prac- 


tically confirmed it! 

crysTaL. He did? 

THURSTON. When? 

BRENNER. At the press conference this morning. Didn’t you know? 


THURSTON. Just what did he say? 


BRENNER. | asked him a honey of a question. I whipped it right in. 
Timed it right. It was at the end of the conference. I'll admit he 
was pretty weary—Russia, China, Palestine, inflation, housing. 
And then I said: “Mr. President, when do you think Russia will 


catch up with us on herbological warfare?” 


THURSTON. (Apprehensively) Just what did he say? 


BRENNER. (Smiling knowingly) He asked me to repeat the ques- 


tion. 

THurRsToN. And then? 

BRENNER. (Smugly) Then he said: “No comment.” 
THURSTON. Pregnant! 


BRENNER. (Slowly) My source tells me the President really thinks 


the Russians will catch up with us in 1952! 
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THuRston. Who’s your source, Charlie? 


' BRENNER. Wouldn't you like to know? (He turns to crystaL) Do 
you agree with the President? Do you think the Russians will catch 
up with us in 1952? 


crystaL. Naturally not. 






BRENNER. You don’t? 


THuRsTON. (Shrugging) Who knows? 





crystaL. I didn’t support him. 





BRENNER. (Puzzled) The President? 







crystaL. When Senator Kruger came out FOR him, I knew where 
I stood! (House phone buzzes. She goes to it) That must be Mrs. 
Frawley. (Into house phone) Mrs. Frawley? Are you all right? 


a 


MRS. FRAWLEY’s voice. Well, I’m feeling a little—funny. 






crysTaL. She’s feeling a little funny. 
Letitia. (Rising to up x.c.) We'll be right up. 


crystaL. We'll be right up, Mrs. Frawley . . . Keep your spirits 





up . . . (She hangs up) You know a nice cup of camomile tea 
would do her a world of good, I think. 






Letitia. Well, we'll take some. (And she does) 









CRYSTAL. (Crossing to L. of BRENNER up R. of c.) I'm very pleased 
to have met you, young man. 


BRENNER. Delighted. 
crysTAL. I wish you'd write something nasty about Senator Kruger. 


BRENNER. (Blinking) Kruger? (THURSTON sits L. of desk) 
















Letitia. (Crossing below crysta.) Come along, Crystal. (To door 


up L.c.) 


CRYSTAL. I do hope Mrs. Frawley’s all right. You don’t think it’s— 
time? 


Letitia, (/m door L. of crystaL) It may be. (BRENNER blinks) 
crystaL. What'll we do? 

erimia. (Exiting up v.c.) Call the hospital, of course. 
erystaL. Yes. Oh, I'm so excited! (Goes out up Lc.) 
BRENNER. What's up? 

THURSTON. Oh, a little experiment. 

BRENNER. (Eagerly) Yeah? 

THURSTON. It’s been going on for nine months. 


BRENNER. Who's Mrs. Frawley? 


THuRSTON. One of the subjects in the experiment. 





BRENNER. How many subjects are there? 







THURSTON. It takes two. 
BRENNER. I wish you'd answer a tew questions, 


THuRsToN. Not me. You're too clever for me. When you can catch 
the President off-guard! 





BRENNER. (Rising) All right all right . . . I know this . 


You're trying out the effects of let us call it X on the human system. 
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That’s the Frawley experiment. 


THURSTON. No comment. 


BRENNER. You're having trouble getting appropriations. Senator 
Kruger’s blocking you. 


THURSTON. No comment. 


BRENNER. I was thinking of writing a piece: “Has the Atomic Age 
Ended? Has the Herbological Age Begun?” 


THURSTON. (Shrugs, rising to below desk) I can’t stop you. 


BRENNER. I've got practically everything I need now to break the 
story. 


THURSTON. (Extremely concerned) You have? 
BRENNER. (Gloating) I haven't half told you what I know! 


THURSTON. (Anxiously) Where'd you get it, Charlie? Tell me! 


BRENNER. Wouldn't you like to know? 


THURSTON. (Gloomily) Such are the ways of a democracy. In a 
police state you'd get shot. In our country they'll probably punish 
you by giving you the Pulitzer Prize. 


BRENNER. (Eagerly, tor. of ruuRsToN) You think so? 


THURSTON. (Leaning on desk) All my work—all this security— 
down the drain—because someone blabbed! Go ahead—print it. If 
you don’t, someone else will. 


BRENNER. Exactly! That’s the sensible way of looking at it. Well, 


sO long! (Crosses toward door up Lc.) 


THURSTON. (Lugubriously, crossing below to vx.c.) So long, Charlie 

and Charlie, as a newspaper man, congratulations on the 
scoop! (BRENNER exits up L.c. THURSTON whistles cheerfully, crosses 
below to i. of desk, sits, picks up phone and dials. In phone) City 
desk—(Then his voice becomes bronchial, he coughs) Jim? 
Tommy Thurston . . . Jim, my cold’s much worse . . . (Coughs) 


Very bad, Jim . . . Can hardly talk . . . (KAREN enters up L.c.) 


KAREN. (As she enters) What the devil do you mean—? (THURSTON 
coughs and signals her for quiet. She places jacket and bag on file 
cabinet, stands impatiently at c.) 


THURSTON. (Continues, in phone) I'll be all right by tomorrow 
Yeah . . . Hot lemonade and honey . Yeah Thanks, Jim 

. I'll be in the office tomorrow. (One long last cough as he 
hangs up phone. Then to Karn in a normal voice) Now—what 
was your question? 


KAREN. What the devil do you mean by offering Henry a job as 
Medical Attaché to the O.M.H. in Paris? 


THURSTON. That’s your question, is it ? 


KAREN. (Crossing p.c.) Ten thousand mythical dollars a year for a 
mythical job! 


THURSTON. He likes it! 


KAREN. Telling him to buy his State Department wardrobe. And 
he bought it! 


THURSTON. (Crossing below to v. of c.) You know, I like that 
doctor. We didn’t hit it off at firs-—But last night we really got 
together. By the way, where is he? 
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xarEN. Parking the car. 


rHuRSTON. (Rising to below desk) | see exactly what you see in 
him. He’s attractive. He’s substantial. He’s able. He’s interesting. 


KAREN. He’s not going to be made a fool of! (HENRY enters up L.c. 
to R. of KAREN) 


nenry. Well, how do you like it? This is the outfit you meant, 


isn’t it, Thurston? I hope. I bought it. 


THURSTON. (D.L.) Splendid! 


HENRY. Don’t want the State Department to be ashamed of me. 
(To karen) I feel quite the boulevardier. That’s the word, isn’t it? 
Yes. Boulevardier. 


THURSTON. (Crosses L.c.) Yes, sir. Splendid! 


HENRY. I'll let you in on a little secret. This was really made for the 
Lithuanian press attaché who never called for it. And it fits per- 
fectly. Wasn't that lucky? The Homburg, of course, I bought in 
the regular way. (Puts it on. To KarEN) How do you like the tout 


ensemble ? 
rHURSTON. Splendid! (Crosses below to v. of desk) 
HENRY. And it’s excellent material. It'll wear very well. 


KAREN. (R. of c.) Henry, you’re not going to Paris! (THURSTON sits 


L. of desk) 
HENRY. I don’t see why you keep saying that, Karen. 
THURSTON. Doctor, there’s one thing that bothers me. 


What? 


HENRY 


rHuRSTON. | thought we were keeping this matter secret. 


HENRY. Well, I want Karen to go to Paris with me. | had to tell 


her some time. 


Ah-ha 


THURSTON. she wheedled it out of you. 


KAREN. (Gasps) Oh! (Sits chair v. end of table) 

HENRY. ( Relieved) I took the physical Major Groh arranged! 
THURSTON. Good. 

HENRY. (70 KAREN) I passed it. 

rHuRSTON. Congratulations. 


HENRY. (Still apologetic) | tried to tell Karen | owed you an apol- 


ogy. That's how I came to blurt it out. I said she didn’t under- 


| 


stand you. That you'd been awfully decent. She said, in what way? 


THURSTON. (Opening top r. drawer of desk, getting passport) Oh, 


by the way—here’s your passport. Threadwaite got it this morning. 
HENRY. | Taking it) Thanks. Well! (Looking at it) 

THURSTON. And I’m arranging air passage for you on a B-20. 
HENRY. | suppose I can amend this passport ? Have it stamped : 


“And wife”? I'll need the usual number of photos, I suppose, for 
you, Karen. (Puts passport in his poc ket) 


KAREN. (Rising to x. of HENRY) I’m not going to Paris! Neither 


are you! 
HENRY. Don’t you like Paris? 
KAREN. I love it! 
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HENRY. Well, then! It seems to me it would be an ideal place for a 
honeymoon. And we'll have a chance to save half my salary. Why, 
in two years I'll have enough to go into private practice. 


KAREN. Can’t you see? He’s just trying to humiliate you. 
HENRY. Humiliate me? 
KAREN. There isn’t any job! 
HENRY. Of course there is! (Hesitates, to THURSTON) Isn't there? 
THURSTON. I showed you a full Civil Service job description! 


HENRY. Certainly. I don’t understand you, Karen. 


KAREN. Do you know who he is? (Pointing to THURSTON. HENRY 
looks at THURSTON ) 


THURSTON. (Chuckles) HE is her ex-husband. 
HENRY. What? 


THURSTON. (Rising to below desk) And Id like to ask a question : ! 
Is it inconceivable that an ex-husband would like to see his ex- 
wife happy? 


KAREN. (Crossing below to x. of THURSTON) Yes! It is inconceivable! 


THURSTON. Well, then, he might like to see his wife financially 
secure, on account of he wouldn’t want the bee put on him for Y 
alimony. 


KAREN. (Crossing to x. of rHuRsTON) I never asked you for a penny! 


THURSTON. Not when I was only a lowly newspaper man. Today I 


am a success—the administrative director of O.M.H. (Reclines on 


sofa) 


HENRY. (Crossing v.c.) Karen, why didn’t you tell me before this 
that you'd been married to Thurston? Not that it matters. After 
all, I'm an adult. I think he’s behaving very decently. 


THURSTON. Thank you, Doctor. 
HENRY. Very decently. 
THURSTON. (Humbly) | try. 


KAREN. I know fim! 


bob golby 


CRYSTAL: I'm going to tell the President all about you. 
Frank Tweddell, Raymond Bramley, Mabel Paige, 
Melvyn Douglas, Jeoffrey Lumb, Laura Pierpont. 
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THursToN. She never liked me, Doctor. At no time. Always sus- 
picious. Always reading the most sordid motives into my simplest 
actions. 


KAREN. You know you're giving Henry a mythical job. 
ruurston. (Gently) That’s an example of what I mean. 
HENRY. I saw the papers, honey. 


KAREN. (Crossing below to px.) If you go to Paris, you'll have to 


swim back! 


THURSTON. Are you implying Congress isn't going to give us any 


~ 


money for this project? 
KAREN. (Sardonically) Oh, no! 


HENRY. But why has the Army, the Navy, the State Department 


assigned officers here? Honey, you must be wrong. 


THURSTON. (As phone bell rings) Answer the phone 
KAREN. I quit! (Phone bell) 
THURSTON. Resignations must be submitted in writing 


Paragraph 


, subdivision C, Civil Service Commission regulations, Page 284 


4. 


(Phone bell again) Answer the phone. 
< : 


KAREN. (Crossing below to x. of desk) I'm 


phone) Hello! 


‘ ’ ' 
througn (Picks up 


i 


THURSTON. Just say—courteously—that 


KAREN. (/n phone) Hello 


Hi snotin (Han Sup ph me, cros 


\ 


ing tov.x.c.) The White House. 


ruurston. The White House—(Leaps off sofa, picks up phone 


dials operator. In phone) The White House. 


+> 
> 


HENRY. (c.) The President? 


(lou 
(In phone) Hello Hello, Jo 
Oh, I'm fine I] 
O.M.H 


trons 


) 1 } ‘ 
THURSTON. Extension ry) Probably his secretary 


Tommy Thurston 
Did you just 


| hanks, Jo 


(in phone) Oh, | 


all me? Yes, I got a new job. 
(To Karen) His heartiest congratula 

t fine. (Looking at KAREN) 
Having a little trouble with my secretary, (KAREN crosses up to L. 
of wenry) but she’s getting married soon, I hope. (HENRY smiles) 


Uhuh Uhuh Well, Joe, 


that over the phone The President is? Really interested ? 


you know we don’t talk about 


Well, if he'd like to know more about it, why don’t you arrange 
for him to have tea with our two scientists? How about to 


day? How’s the schedule? Swell! 


KAREN. (Stunned, crossing below to v.x.c.) Oh, for the love of 


Heaven! 


rHurston. (/n phone) They are Mrs. Letitia T urnbull and Miss 


Crystal Hower, and they're charming. You'll love ‘em, Joe, and so 
will the Preside nt 


Four thirty? They'll be there! (Hangs up 


phone, crosses to R. of de sk) 


HENRY. (Cc. fo KAREN) Well! With the President entertaining Aunt 
Letty, don’t tell me Congress isn't going to come through with an 


appropriatic yn! 


KAREN. (Crossing and sitting chair v. end of table) Oh, what's the 


user 





HENRY. (70 THURSTON) Besides, if you need influence in Congress, 





in my own small way I may be able to exert a, little. (To Karen) 
I didn’t tell you this, but last night—you remember I said I'd drop 


in at the dinner of the Virginia Society? 

KAREN. Yes 

HENRY. I hope you don’t mind, Thurston. I thought it was all right. 
KAREN. What was all right? 

HENRY. I just happened to run into our Senator. 


rHuRsTON. Who? 





HENRY. Senator Kruger. 
KAREN. (Rising) Kruger! 
I'm le ld. 


HENRY He's quite a power on th Hill, 


rHurston. So I'm told. Great man! Thinks Herbert Hoover is a 


dangerous radical! 


KAREN What did you t& lI Kru rCT ? 


HENRY. (Uncertainly) It was right telling Senator Kruger, 
wasn't (THURSTON crosses pD.L.) He's a member of the govern 
ment, after all. I just said I was g g abroad for O.M.H. and he 
Was vcry interested. 

KAREN (Grimly) He was! (7; 1] ) 

HENRY. It’s all right, my telling 

KAREN. (Turning to ueNnry at c.) All right! Do you know who 
Senator Kruger is? Always screaming about waste in government! 
The bird-dog. Always sniffing around. He wakes up in the morn 
ng yelling “Off with their heads!” He abolished this office! 








ENR) { {fter 1 pause) Ny kK ' r allv. You 


a | mustn't exag 
gerate, honey. He couldn't have abolish 


+} 


d this onc It’s still here. 


, | | ' 
URSTON. (Crosses to L. of Uk Don’t try logic with her 





KAREN. (Crossing to p.R. end of t ) You had to tell Kruger! 


5 - 5 
HENRY. Well, as one of his constit ts, I thought he'd be interested. 
(7 o THURSTON) And he cert 


made our headquarters, who W nal 
KAREN. (p.R.) And so forth! 


HENRY. Why are vou so upset? (Jo THURSTON) n't I have 





told him? 
THURSTON. T he deed is dc ne T 
HENRY. Oh, no. Just my family 


THURSTON. I see. 


} 


HENRY. I suppose | have been indiscreet, haven't I? I’m sorry. 


THURSTON. It’s all right, Doctor. You're not the only offender. For- 


ret it 


— 


You know, 4 


KAREN) I don’t see how you can say he isn’t. (KAREN crosses up R., 


HENRY, Thanks really awfully decent. (To 


sits above table at r.) 
KAREN. Oh, don’t you? 


posivion o| 


HENRY. I'm in the pec uliar j 


nding your first husband. 


rHuRsTON. I've been in that position mys lf. 





t when the deluge com 
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rHursTON. | would. I'm going to have the Sergeant drive you in 


state! (To Karen) He can get a limousine from the Navy pool. 


- . . 1 ' 
rT he > ’ if 

sREN. | he one he s been cooking up . 

K 6° (Crosses above and exits up i...) 


HURST (cL. of HENRY) I should tell you, Doctor I think you : : 
THURSTON . : Bet crYsTAL. What are you going to wear, Letitia? 
ought to know Karen suffers a slight case of—well, you know 


q , SIL? 
ht persecution I’m always the villain! Letitia. My black silk! 
crystaL. (70 Letitia) I wonder if the First Lady will be there. Do 
KAREN y 1 sunkpot (CRYSTAL enters L.c., crosses D.L. Of desk to } ~— 
' you think she'll trust him to entertain us—alone? 
/} r } 
‘ 1) KAREN. (Crossing to up RA .) Now—look- you can’t go. You just 
rHursToN. I’m sure you can handle it, as a med : ‘ 
can’t. You know this whole thing is one gigantic hoax! 
rystaL. (Dials Operator) Operator—operator! (KAREN rises. CRYS t 
' Six'. ret Fa Letitia. (Upc.) Of course I know it. 
TAL fli rator, thereby culling hersely off. Looks up, sees 
anit of fc., hanging up phone and crossing below desk to v. KAREN. Then why—? 
) Oh, Doctor, thank goodness you're here! The hot water is é : ‘| 
| : CRYSTAL. (Cuts in) An invitation from the White House is a com- 
I veils are out Was ]USt going to Call the hospital, : 
, — mand. And they have such lovely china. 
+] oo lat r the hospital ; j 
a Letitia. (70 KAREN, crossing below to L. of KAREN) I've been wait- 
EN ‘\ a8 7 ‘ 
ng to tell the story of the Office of Medicinal Herbs to the proper 
stork, you know! It’s fluttering! official. | know no one better than the Chief Executive. This is my 
r, , chance. Mr. Turnbull would think pretty poorly of me if I didn’t 
. ; 4 DaDY: P / 
. take full advantage of it. f 
1¢ {hove an »f HENRY) Swell! Upstairs, Doctor! A ; 
And crysTaL. Oh, he would, dear, he would. 
mn enters I { A ] An ont ne 
n O.M.H.! Letitia. | knew we couldn't go on forever this way. Especially when 
= = ill the other agencies began interfering with us—the Army, and 
RYSTAL. We've done all we can : ; : ra ’ 
the Navy! If I’m eloquent enough—and I’m relying on Mr. Turn- 5 
‘ 
ji enry. Well, I'm no obstetrician bull to inspire me—we may yet win! 
} N. This is no ume for quibbling, Doctor. crysTAL. We once had tea with the Roosevelts—the Theodore 
| 
hat I can, of course. (Crosses to door up L.C. LETITIA Roosevelts. 
nt rup Lc. to. of door) Letitia. I’m grateful to Mr. Thurston for this opportunity. 
D> irry, Doctor KAREN. I’m licked. (Sits above table, L. end) 
lr w) Where is she? crysTAL. I wonder if we'll have tea in the garden? We should take 
' T1430 our parasols. It’s quite sunny. And I do freckle. 
ET f weENRrY) Third floor—tront I i 
| : ees . 
P Exits up uc.) Letitia. Vanity! We'd better hurry and dress. (Crosses up to door 
I Nip lis up Lc. 
c ' up L.C. ) 
' $7 I'm so excit I can nNardiy breath 
= Tk 
CRYSTAL. (Crossing R.c. to KAREN) I can hardly believe it! Tea at the 
j A iH - the bro news! | SSES r} 
\ you hear the rg news! (LETITIA cr White House again! I wonder if the cookies are as nice as they were 
when the Roosevelts lived there? 
M news?’ I couldn’t bear it! -— : 1 
- , oe Letitia. There’s a word for people like you. 
| P ] ‘ ’ | 1 > Km sw i at : P 
i CRYSTAL. What? 
V Hous thirty 
\ LeTiTiA. (Scornfully) Gourmet! (She sweeps out up L.c.) 
f ST I ) ‘ ¢ 1. 0) oO! { « 
' 1 crysTAL. I'll be right up (She goes to house phone) Doctor . 
N I ( e call. rue OF . 
ioctor 
KAREN. True, God help me. But they're not going : : , 
HENRY’s voice. (Off) Yes? 
\ on to the White House is a command! Aunt 
I \ € to tell your story to the g S uthoritv CRYSTAL. Any news? 
' a ‘ae 
HEN®Y’'s voice. (Off) I’m busy. 
{fter pause) What'll I wear oa . 
crysTaL. He’s busy. Do you need any help? 
i I ) K SILK , ‘ ' 
HENRY S voice. (Off) No 
I 5 47 Or y! | . lt want Press , Presi ' } ’ } ' . . 
crysTAL. What a day! What a day! (She exits up L.c. KAREN dis- 
th 
cl 


consolately sits above at L. at table. THURSTON re-enters up L.C.) 


rHuRSTON. (Crossing to L. of KAREN) Well, here’s the deal. The 


r. He’s sitting up front with the 
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LETITIA: | said: A pinch of pippsessewa is worth more to 
suffering humanity than a ton of nitro-glycerine. 
Laura Pierpont, Mabel Paige, Howard St. John. 


driver. It took a lot of persuasion to get him to leave his post, but 
he was finally convinced—a summons from the White House 


(Crossing below i.) took precedence over all previous orders. 


KAREN. I hope this makes you very happy. Making a laughing stock 


of my aunt—my fiancé—me! 


THuRsTON. Always complaining. (Slumps into chair) 


KAREN. Of all the conniving twerps! 
THURSTON. (Sitting L. of desk) Always belittling! 
KAREN. I could kill you with an easy conscience! 


THURSTON. (Taking deck of cards from upper kx. drawer of desk) 


You know, that doctor’s a nice guy. 

KAREN. I'm sorry to hear you say that. 

THURSTON. Why? 

KAREN. | couldn't like anybody you liked. 

THuRsTON. (He begins playing solitaire) He's a nice guy. 
KAREN. (Rising to c.) Don’t be so damn patronizing! 
rHuRsTON. You love him? 
KAREN. Of course, I love him. 
THURSTON. I wonder. 


KAREN. Well, what do you know about love? Real, deep, honest, 


genuine love. (Telephone rings) 


THURSTON. Answer that, please. 
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KAREN. (/n phone) Hello! For you— 
THuRsTON. (Hand over mouthpiece) Whao is it? 


KAREN. I he French Embassy 


THURSTON. Good. (Takes phone) Hello 


huh 


. Hello, Jean . . . Uh 


Did you call Paris? 
KAREN. (Crossing c.) Henry's not going to Paris! 


THURSTON. (70 KAREN) Quiet, please. (/nto phone) Yes, Jean. Yes, 


Jean . . . Eleven tomorrow? Good 


Thanks a lot! (Hangs up) 


KAREN. T hat’s one crazy scheme you won't get away with! Henry’s 


not going to Paris, if I have to handcuff him to this chair! 
THURSTON. Do you know what that call was about? 


KAREN. Henry's French visa, of cours 


. (Starts r.) 


THURSTON. That call was about the desire of the Republic of France 
to award the Legion of Honor to Madame Turnbull and Made- 


moiselle Hower! 
KAREN. What? 


THURSTON. In recognition of their services to science. Vive la France! 


x 


KAREN. You're mad! 


rHuURSTON. It’s quite legitimate. The Mayor of Tours is one of their 


greatest fans. (TWO COLORED MEN @nd @ WOMAN enter up Cc.) 


FIRST MAN. (70 THURSTON) Excuse me. Is this where the choir 


practice is? 
rHuRSTON. Right through that door and downstairs. 


(They file al 


WAITE and GROH enter up L.C.) 


IsT MAN. Thank you. ve to R. and exit up R. THREAD 


THREADWAITE. (7 0 KAREN at R. of c.) Ten copies, please. (Gives her 


report ) 


rHuRSTON. Well, Major, did you find Threadwaite’s report help- 


ful? 

GroH. (Glumly, above desk) Maybe I’ve got combat fatigue 
THURSTON. Why, what’s wrong, Major? 

GROH. Maybe I've had it all along and the docs didn’t catch it. How 
the hell are you going to beat nemy’s brains out with wild 
garlic? 

THURSTON. That’s an interesting question. Let me see that report, 


Miss Norwood. 


port, crosses 


( Takes it from her. KAREN crosses L., gives him re 


below to i. to back of sofa. More Colored People enter 


up L.ic., cross above and exit up R.) 


cron. Look! Just tell me one thing! 


rHursTON. (70 Colored People) Choir practice is through that door 
cRoH) What, Major? 


and downstairs. (To 


crow. What does O.M.H. do? 


rHURSTON. You're not going to get ahead in the Army with that 
attitude, Major. 

crou. What attitude? 

THURSTON. You're not a West P ( vi 


ip the hard way 


cron. I came ul 


































i minasiandinntiierese 
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yuurston. Oh! I thought so. This is an excellent report. (Gives it 


to KAREN) Ten copies, Miss Norwood. 


+ 


gareN. (p.L.) On onion skin or wild garlic? 


ruursTON. Cynicism is the curse of minor government employees, 


Miss Norwood You've done a magnificent job Threadwaite 


THREADWAITE. Thank you, Thurston. 
cron. You never even read it! 


rHurstoN. Have you ever heard of a government report being 
read? Look, Major, Threadwaite is happy. The Colonel’s happy. 
The Commander's happy. Are they asking questions? No. They're 
following orders. Why don’t you take a tip from them? Anyone 


care for a little game of gin? 


THREADWAITE. Splendid. I could do with a little diversion. That re- 
port's r¢ ally taken it out on me! (Sits chair x. of desk) (Grou crosses 


to R. of C. COMMANDER, with Ats report enters up L.c.) 


MMANDER. Six copies, please. (Placing report on typewriter) 
snoH. What'd you say in yours? 


MMANDER. (L. of GRoH) I said this was a job for the Navy alone. 
(Crosses above to x. with Major. seNaTOR KRUGER enters up L.c. He 


has a forbidding face and a paunc h. He is no fool) 


rHursTON. Oh, I beg your pardon. (Glancing at xrucrer) Choir 
5 i I 5 


practice is through that door and downstairs! (He plays a card) 
KruUGER. (Az c.) Choir practice? I’m Senator Kruger! 


(Frightened) Oh! (Rushes up 1., sits at typewriter table, 


starts typing furiously) 


KRUGER. What's this about choir practice? 


TH 


(Rising, crossing above to v. of KRUGER at c.) Come in, 
Come in. Welcome to O.M.H. You remember me? I’m 


. : 
[hurston, civilian administrative director. Used to be on the Post 


KRUGER. (Half smiles, shakes hands with THURSTON) Oh, yes. 


THURSTON. (Crossing up c., to near fireplace) Miss Norwood, will 
. , , 5 : ' 

you please stop that clattering? I can’t hear myself think! (KAREN 

stops typing. KRUGER crosses D.R. facing upstage. THURSTON Crosses 


cnoir. (Offstage up r., sings. The first line is sung by the 1st Colored 


Man) Throw out the life line. (Others in Choir join in) Throw 


the life line. Someone is drifting away (2nd phrase) Throw out 
the life line Throw out the life line Someone is sinking today. 
rysTAL, followed by vetitia, enters up L.c. at start of the 2nd 


phra RYSTAL joins in singing this 2nd phrase as she crosses DR 
LETITIA stands up L.C. CHOIR repeats singing first phrase until 


ped Dy MON Of/stage up R.) 


rising to above and L. 


( rysta in $s Senat 


of CRYSTAL, warningly) 
or Kruger! (Crossing above to door up R., 


- 1 } ! 
Opens it and calls offstage) Quiet please—quiet, please 


simon. (Offstage up x.) Quiet, folks! (cHomr stops singing) 

, 7 | . eo} , 
CRYSTA Clouding as she stares at KRUGER below table) | know that 
id 
KRUGE Ouietly, puzzled) What's that singing? Why are 





you playing cards during office hours? (To crystat) What do you 
do here, Madame? 


crystaL. (Coldly) I have no wish to talk to you. 


Letitia. (L. of c.) You ridiculed Mr. Turnbull on the floor of the 
Senate! (krucer dlinks) 


crystat. Anything we have to say, we shall say to the President! 


THURSTON. (L. below desk) Senator—Miss Hower and Mrs. Turn- 
bull are two of the top scientists in their field. They report directly 
to the White House! (HENRY enters up L.c. in shirt sleeves, which 
are rolled up) 


HENRY. (Up L.c., panting) Karen! Aunt Lettie! Karen! 


KAREN. (Crossing above to x. of HENRY) What's wrong, Henry? 


HENRY. It’s a boy—seven pounds two ounces. 


THURSTON. (Crossing up L. L. of HENRY) Swell! (xruceER blinks) 


HENRY. Hello, Senator . . . Sorry I've got to get back to my patient. 


She's doing fine. Haven't delivered a baby since I was an interne, 
but the old hand hasn't lost its cunning. I'll be back. (Exits up wc.) 


KRUGER. May I ask—? If it’s not too much to ask— 


GROH. (Crossing to above door px.) They don’t let you ask anything 
around here. 


CRYSTAL. (R.c.) Fancy that! A boy. 


Letitia. It could only be one or the other. (THURSTON crosses to L. 
of desk. KAREN above him at L.) 


SENATOR. (D.R.C., below table) | would like to ask just what a baby 
is doing in a government office—presumably a new-born infant? 


(MISS JOHNSON enters p.x. followed by coL. ROBBINS) 


MISS JOHNSON. (Turning to Colonel at her x.) I'm sorry, Colonel— 
there'll be no more samba lessons. There's nothing I can teach you, 
except self-restraint! (Turning L., sees krucer) Oh, you must 
be Mr. Geller! And how are we today—loose limbed—rubbery, 
springy? Right on the balls of our feet ? 


seNATOR. | beg your pardon, Madame? 


MISS JOHNSON. (Tugging at his x. arm) Now—now don't be shy! 
You want your wife to be proud of you, don’t you? You don’t want 
to be just a stick-in-the-mud all your life, do you? 


SENATOR. Madame, will you please stop mauling me! ? 


MISS JOHNSON. (Releasing his arm) Now you promised your wife— 


(MAN enters window v.L. stands v.L., looking about) 


SENATOR. Madame, I've been a bachelor for fifty years! 


crystal. Naturally! No woman would be mad enough to marry a 
monster! 


MAN. (L. of THURsTON) Who do I see about parking my car? I don’t 


see the Sergeant around. (THURSTON indicates KRUGER at R. of C.) 
THURSTON. Fifty cents. (MAN crosses below to L. of KRUGER) 


KRUGER. (70 THREADWAITE, gesturing) What is the name of this or- 


ganization’: 


rHREADWAITE. ISSOMHSC, of course. (man places Aalf-dollar in 


KRUGER S Rk. Aand, turns and exits window D.L.) 
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: Krucer. (Taking coin) 1-S-S-O-M-H-S-C. 


THREADWAITE. (Together with KrucEer, prompting him) ISSO- 
MHSC. 

- 

KRUGER. I’m going to look into this operation. 


crystaL. (Reaching for coin which Krucer 1s placing in his pocket) 
Did you see that? How dare you? How dare you pocket our 








conscience money ? 
KruceR. (Puzzled) Conscience money? 


crystTaL. Grafter! 


' 

| 

, 

| 

' 

’ 

SERGEANT. (Entering window v.. Salutes. To THURSTON) Trans- 
; window D.L. LETITIA crosses to D.L., near window ) 






portation to the White House for the ladies, sir. 


THURSTON. On your way, ladies! You're White House bound! 






(Crosses up L., above desk, then pb. to L. Of CRYSTAL. SERGEANT exits 


crystaL. We have witnesses! They saw you!—They all saw you! 


(THURSTON, af L. of CRYSTAL, whispers in her ear. To THURSTON, 






over her shoulder) 1 will—I certainly will! (To krucer) I’m going 


to tell the President about you! (cHoir resumes singing “Throw 


Out The Life Line.” veriria exits window D.L. CRYSTAL, turning L., 










stalks toward window D.L. THURSTON shakes his head reprovingly 
at KRUGER ) 


CURTAIN 
ACT THREE 
SCENE: lhe next morning. 


AT RISE: THREADWAITE below desk is on the phone. 







THREADWaITE. Yes, chief—yes, chief—yes, sir. Senator Kruger? As 
a matter of fact, he was here yesterday afternoon, and asked all 
sorts of questions. He left in quite a huff. Well, what does he want 
to know? Oh, I see What does ISSOMHSC do? Have 
Well, I imagine 
you could show it to the Senator, if you thought it advisable. Of 


you read my report? Not yet? . . . I see. 






course, it’s top secret. Oh, I understand, sir. We've got to keep 


Congress happy. I tried to talk to the Senator yesterday, as a 


matter of fact. But he’s awfully difficulte—extremely rude—. Yes, 










sir. I'll prepare myself to answer any questions that may arise. Yes, 
sir. (He hangs up. MAyjOR GROH and ROBBINS enter up L.c.) Oh, 


good-morning (ROBBINS £0 D.R.C.) 


cron. (L. of c.) Thurston in? 


THREADWAITE. I don’t believe so. Beautiful morning, isn’t it 


Shame to coop oneself up in an office on a morning like this 








What a day for a bird walk! (Crosses below cron, exits up Li 


MISS JOHNSON enters window D.L.) 


Miss JOHNSON. (Crossing below desk to x.) Good morning! (She 
freezes as she sees roBBINS down r.c. Hesitates a moment, then 


gives him a wide berth as she exits px., closing door) 


rossins. (Down r.c.) Guess she’s mad at me. 






cron. (c.) The hell with that! I want to get down to cases with 


Thurston! 
ROBBINS. J ake it easy! 
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Grou. Take it easy? What's it all about? That’s what they want to 
know, that’s what I want to know! 


rosBins. When they get ready to tell you, they'll tell you. 


cron. All I know is the two dames reported to the White House 
yesterday, and this morning they're being decorated by the Frogs! 
But for what? That’s what I want to know! For what? 


ROBBINS. (Crossing below Grou to up L.c., stops up L.c.) | want 
to get back to flying. If the Air Force wants to know about herbs, 
they can get themselves some goddamn college professor. (Exits 
up L.C. GROH, engrossed in Army report, does not see the dazed 
JAMISON enter up L.c. Still locked to his wrist is a portion of the 
chain from the Courier’s briefcase. He crosses down to L. of c. 


GROH looks at him, then at his wrist) 
croH. What you got on your wrist, Ensign? 


JAMISON. I can’t talk about that, sir, until I’ve seen Mr. Thurston. 








cron. Nobody can talk about anything around here. Baby born 


— 


upstairs. Guy pressing pants in the cellar. Dame giving rhumba 
lessons. I knew the Army was going to hell when they started 
taking in civilians! (Exits up ..c., leaving door open. }aMison looks 
at the bit of chain on his wrist, hides it under his cap. He paces 
down L.., then to down RK. facing R. THURSTON enters window down 
r. Wears a hat and is carrying Courier’s briefcase with other half 
of chain attached. THURSTON sees JAMISON D.R. Quickly places brief.- 
case in knechole of the desk, turns L. and hangs hat on tree, as 
though just entering) 

THURSTON. (To L. of desk) "M 


York? 


ng, Ensign. How was New 


JAMISON (Turning to r. of c.) Mr. Thurston, sir 
rHuRSTON. What's wrong, E1 
JAMISON. (Advancing toc.) Mr. Thurston, sir 
THURSTON. Jamison—where’s the briefcase’ 
JAMISON. It’s gone, sir 
THURSTON. Gone? 
JAMISON It was stolen, sir. 
THURSTON. Stolen? Jamis lo you know what you're saying 
JAMISON. I was drugged, sir! 


Ss 


rHuRSTON. (Crosses below d. t f desk) Jamison, tell me 


what happened—evervthi: 


TAMISON. Pursuant to instruct I 1 the Congressional. I 
proceeded to Dinty’s Tavern red for Mike—l inquired for 
Mike. 

THURSTON. How many times re for Mike? 


JAMISON. Once, sir. 
THURSTON. Then why did you inquire for him twice just now 


» was Mike. Pursuant to 


your instructions | inquired for Nis structions 










TAMISON. He said, “Have a dr 


rHurston. And did you? 

















































ramison. I ordered some gingerale. 
ruurston. With or without? 


samison. Without, sir. | don’t drink. I promised Mother I would 
never drink because of Father—. Well, I just promised—and | 
never have. (THURSTON crosses below to R.c.) 

ruurston. And then? 

TAMISON Then Mike took me to the head. 
rHuRSTON. Oh—the men’s room? 


. Mike 


opened the briefcase and took out a pair of trousers. Then he took 


JAMISON. Y€S, sir There was a photographer there . 
his trousers off and put the others on. But the trousers I brought 
didn’t fit him. So he put his own back on again. The photographer 
kept taking our pictures. Then the photographer said he had in- 
structions for me. He said: “Proceed to the Waldorf and wake up 
Mr. Egan.” 


rHuRSTON. (Rising) Mr. Egan? 
ramisON. I believe he’s a newspaper publisher. 


ruurstToN. (Ruefully) You're quite right—he’s a newspaper pub- 
lisher. (Crossing below to p.x.) The boys have been adding a few 
touches of their own. (Turning to yaMison) What happened with 
our Mr. Egan? 


I was to tell Mr. 


JAMISON. inform Mr. Egan, Thurston sent me. 


rHuRSTON. (Crossing to R. of JAMISON) Oh, you were! 


JAMIS And the password was: “How’s Margie?” 


rHuURSTON. (After a pause) How was she? 


jaMison. I don’t know, sir. Mr. Egan just opened the door a crack 


and began shouting. I heard a woman scream! 


rHuRSTON. Margie, no doubt. (Crosses p.r., then to R.c.) 


JAMISON. I don’t know, sir. Then | proceeded back to Dinty’s 
Tavern and reported as per instructions. Mike said: “Have a 
drink.” I ordered another gingerale. Then the next thing I knew 
I was on 


the Congressional, and the briefcase was gone! I don’t 


know w hat to Say, SIT. I was following orders! 


THURSTON 


(Crosses to Rr. of c.) Just a minute, Jamison, did I order 


you to drink that gingerale? 
JAMISON. No, sir—but I thought— 


THURSTON. You thought?! Have you been trained to think at An- 


apolis, Jamison?’ 


JAMISON. No, sir—(THURSTON crosses below to L.c.) What are you 
going to do, sir? 
THURSTON. (Crossing below to x.c.) Well, now—let me think. I'm 


your superior—I'm supposed to think! 


JAMISON. Yes, sir. Does the Navy have to know? 


THURSTON. (To R. of JAMISON) Haven't you been taught to tell the 


Navy eve 


rvthing? 


JAMISON. Yes, sir—but 


THURSTON. Ask yourself one question, Ensign. What would John 


Paul Jones do in your place? 


JAMISON. ( After a short pause) 1 don’t know, sir. 


THURSTON. You don’t know? I’m shocked, Ensign, I'm shocked! 


(Crossing to px.) | tell you what you'd better do—wait in our 
trousers’ section. (Indicates door up Rr.) 


yamison. Yes, sir. (Crosses above table and exits door up ®. 
THURSTON, after JAMISON is Off, crosses above to L. of desk, takes 
courter's briefcase from knechole of desk. He opens briefcase and 
takes out the trousers and then several 8 x 10 photographs. As he 
looks at photographs, he chuckles. His eyes fall upon the phone. 
Putting photographs down on desk, he picks up phone and dials) 


THURSTON. (ln phone) City desk. (Putting on his bronchial voice) 
Jim? Just wanted to tell you that hot lemonade and honey—(Then 
speaking in his natural voice) What? Mr. Egan? 
Jim 


. . But listen, 
Kruger? I was just conducting an interesting ex- 


. Jim. . . Hello 


(Jim has evidently hung up, so THURSTON hangs up 


periment in gx vernment. 
Hello 


phone. He pauses a moment, then seeing a small personal phone 


But listen, Jim . 


directory on desk, he picks it up and finding listing in index, dials 
phone again. In phone, sitting upstage, head rest of sofa) Hello 

I wonder if you can give me some information. Regarding 
unemployment insurance. Do | have to collect it in person, or do 


you folks send it up? 


Thank you. (Hangs up phone) 


SERGEANT. (Entering up v.c., handing THURSTON a pass card) Mr. 
Brenner, sir. (BRENNER enters up L.c., hat in hand, crosses D&. 
SERGEANT ¢xils up L.C.) 


THURSTON. Hello Charlie Charlie, I'm thinking of going 


back to the newspaper business. Any jobs around? 
BRENNER. (/ncredulously) Ho ho! 

THURSTON. Well, a desperate man can always do publicity. 
BRENNER. (Showing newspaper) Did you see my piece? 
rHuRSTON. Oh—powerful, Charlie, powerful! 

BRENNER. What do you think of'the A.P. trying to throw it down? 
rHuRSTON. No! 

BRENNER. YS. 


THURSTON. Why, that piece has some of the finest imaginative 


pseudo-scientific writing I've read in years! 


THURSTON: | wonder what it is. 


man? 


Why can’t you hold a 


Melvyn Douglas, Jan Sterling. 
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BRENNER. What do you mean, imaginative? What do you mean 
pseudo-scientific ? 


THURSTON. Was that piece supposed to be fact? 
BRENNER. What do you think it was? You told me— 


THURSTON. (Crossing to x.c.) I told you nothing—you told me, re- 
member? 


BRENNER. Are you throwing it down, too? 


THURSTON. I can only tell you what I told the A.P. and everyone 
else last night. Ask the White House! (Sits on table x.c.) 


BRENNER. (Crossing to x. of c.) And you know what they say? 
THURSTON. No—what? 
BRENNER. Forget the whole darn thing! 


THuRsTON. That’s darn good advice! (cron enters up L.c. with 
sheaf of papers to v.c. He is followed by Tureapwatte, who crosses 
D.L., L. of desk, and roseins, who crosses v.L. of c. to below desk 
and COMMANDER who stands up L. of Cc.) 


GRrOoH. (p.c.) Oh, Thurston— 

THURSTON. I'm in conference, Major. 

BRENNER. | want to know one thing! Just what does this othce do? 
cron. That's what I've been asking ever since I got here! 

BRENNER. Don't you know? 

cron. Hell, no! 


BRENNER. (Dazed, to rHurston) Don't you even tell the Army? 
rHurston. No—if we're going to have security, let's have it. 
BRENNER. But how do you operate? 


THURSTON. We manage. 


cron. (Thumbing through sheaf of papers) Look! From the 
White House to the Chief of Staff. From the Chief of Staff to 
General McElton. From General McElton to General Haas. From 
General Haas to General Swayne. From General Swayne to Colo- 
nel Rowland. From Colonel Rowland to Colonel Jensen. From 
Colonel Jensen to Major Groh— 


THURSTON. That's a darn interesting chain of command. (Taking 
candy from box atv. end of table) 


cron. They all want to know who authorized ISSOMHSC. What 
does it do? Who appointed you? Who issued the directive? And ] 


want to know—right now. (All cross a step toward THURSTON ) 


THURSTON. (First finishing eating candy) That's easy. Nobody 
authorized it. Nobody issued the directive. Gentlemen, ISSO- 
MHSC is a hoax. 


crow. A hoax? 
BRENNER. Wait a minute. You mean my piece? 
THurRstoN. Uh-huh. 


BRENNER. You told me I'd get the Pulitzer prize! 


THURSTON. Could be. 






crow. Wait a minute— 


THURSTON. (Crossing below to x. of Grow c.) | want to congratulate 


you, Major. You were the only man to think for himself. What's 







it all about, you asked plaintively. Congratulations, Major. We need 
more men like you. 


crou. Don’t you try to soft soap me. 


BRENNER. (R. of THURSTON) What are you trying to do? Cover up? 
I know intelligence techniques. Standard deception routines. 


THURSTON. I don’t understand, Charlie— 


BRENNER: The White House doesn’t want to confirm the story, 
Doesn't want the Russians to know. It was an old trick in the war, 
Marshal Zhukov used it at Stalingrad. General Haas used it in 
North Africa. Let the enemy get an authentic piece of intelligence, 
and then throw it down. Confuse him. Routine deception tactics, 
(Crossing p.x., sits on table) 


THURSTON. I always admired your subtlety, Charlie. 

cron. If you think— 

BRENNER. (Beaming) Carry on, gentlemen! 

cron. If you think I’m going to let you get away with this— 


THURSTON. (R. of c.) What did I do? I didn’t pose as an officer. | 
signed nothing. I merely said to you, you are now a member of 
ISSOMHSC and you accepted it. Tell me, Major, if a man walked 
up to you on the street, and said you were now General of the 
Army, replacing MacArthur—would you go to Japan? 


cron. I know what you're up to! 


THURSTON. What, Major? 


GROH. Holding out information from the Army! You won't get 
away with it! Minute you put a civilian in control, the Army's 
always left out in the cold. You won't get away with it this time. 


BRENNER. | knew it. 
THURSTON. Major—it’s a hoax! 


GRoH. You expect me to go back and tell my Colonel I spent two 
days with a fake outfit? 


THURSTON. He'll forgive you—eventually. 
cron. I’m warning you—the Army’s sick of being a stepchild. 
roBBINS. (Down ..c.) And so’s the Air Force. 


THURSTON. (Crossing above to x. of rosBINS below desk) Colonel, 
it’s a hoax. 


rosBins. Look! Open up. Live and let live! (MAJOR GROH crosses a 
step to R. of C.) 


THURSTON. Colonel—it's a hoax. 


COMMANDER. (Crossing down to 1. of THURSTON) What the hell 
is a hoax? 





THURSTON. I’m sure the ladies have a dictionary around somewhere. 
THREADWaITE. (Down L.) I would like to make a statement— 


THURSTON. Certainly, Threadwaite. 


THREADWAITE. Since there seems to be some question of the legality 
of the SSOMHSC— 


THURSTON. (Crossing below to x. of THREADWAITE) ISSOMHSC 
is a hoax. 


THREADWaITE. I have only your word for that, sir. 
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rHurston. Do you want it in writing? 


rHREADWAITE. Since there seems to be some question of the legality 
of the ISSOMHSC speaking for the Department of State, I wish 
to make clear that the Department does not necessarily recognize 
the existence of the organization—de jure or de facto. My presence 
here is merely as an observer. 


pRENNER. What does that mean? 
ruurston. Oh, that just lets him out gracefully—either way. 


rHreaDwaiTe. Mine not to reason why, you know—mine but to do 


and die. 


COMMANDER. This new Navy's got me down. I’m a sailor. Suddenly 
I'm supposed to know about Public Relations. Suddenly I’m sup- 
posed to know how to make a movie. Next thing I know I'm up 
to my hips in herbs! 


THURSTON. Commander— 


COMMANDER. (c.) I gotta get back to sea again. I'll settle for the 
Staten Island ferry! 


THURSTON. Commander, it’s a hoax. (COMMANDER crosses up L. of C.) 


cRoH. (R. of c., thumbing through his sheaf of papers) You think 
I'm going to tell Colonel Jensen, Colonel Rowland, General 
Swayne, General Haas, General McElton and the Chief of Staff— 


THURSTON. (Crossing to L. of cron) But Major, you must have 
suspected it, or you wouldn’t have asked me so wistfully! “What 
does ISSOMHSC do?” 


COMMANDER. (Crossing down to L. of THURSTON) | don’t give a 
damn what ISSOMHSC does— 


THURSTON. It does—nothing. 
COMMANDER. But I was assigned to this place! 
THURSTON. I assigned you! 


COMMANDER. I didn’t give a damn about movies, either. But I made 
movies. I hate Public Relations, but I made speeches at Chambers 
of Commerce, and Rotary, and Boys’ Clubs. I went to banquets. 
I got the goddamnest indigestion. I like this place. These are very 
nice ladies, and that sassafras has done me a world of good. Give 
me the facts— 


THURSTON. I’ve told you— 


COMMANDER. My Admiral’s got the shortest temper and highest 
blood pressure in the whole damn Navy! 


THURSTON. That’s too bad. 


COMMANDER. You don’t have to tell me everything you do—just 
enough to keep him happy. 


ROBBINS. Sure. 


cron. I’m going to the top. Let me remind you—the Chief of Staff 
can always go to the White House. You people got away with 
murder on the Atomic Energy Commission—you're not going to 
get away with this. We're not leaving here until you open up! 
(Sits chair 1, end of table. rureapwatte above chair, sits on back 
of sofa. COMMANDER sits on R. of desk. ROBBINS sits on downstage 
side of desk) 


THURSTON. (c.) This is very interesting! Once you start a machine 


in motion—it won't stop! 
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BRENNER. | guess | don’t need any confirmation of my story now? 
THREADWAITE. (Rising) Story? Are you a newspaper man? 


BRENNER. Ys. 
THREADWaITE. Good God—we've been talking in front of the press! 


THURSTON. I’m broad-minded. I used to be a newspaper man once, 
myself. 


THREADWAITE. But what about our security? (GRoH and ROBBINS 
rise) 


THURSTON. ( Almost tearfully. Crosses below, kneels on sofa, across 


back of sofa) Threadwaite. ISSOMHSC is a hoax! 


THREADWaITE. I have only your word for that, sir! (THURSTON re- 
clines hopelessly on sofa) 


BRENNER. Carry on, Tommy. Carry on! 


THREADWAITE. I insist we retire to the library and go immediately 
into executive session! 


THURSTON. Yeah, let’s have an executive session. (Rising to i. of 
desk, sees playing cards) Oh, we'd better take the cards along. 
(Exits up vc.) 


THREADWAITE. (Crossing up L. of desk) 1 must confess | am mysti- 
fed! (Exits up L.c. ropBiNs crosses to door up L.c. COMMANDER 
crosses up c. to below fireplace) 


roBBINS. (Below door up t.c. To cron) You think it is a fake? 


GRoH. (c.) Hell, no! (/ndicating srenner v.x.) He spotted it! De- 
ception tactics! 


BRENNER. Sure. 


rossins. If it is a fake, my General’ll skin me alive and hang me 
up to cure! (Exits up wc.) 


COMMANDER. Minute the Army steps in—confusion! (Exits up vc. 
SERGEANT enters window v.L., stands up L. Letitia, followed by 
CRYSTAL, enters window down L. Letitia crosses below to kr. of c. 
BRENNER below desk, reading newspaper) 


Letitia. (As she passes BRENNER) Good morning. 


BRENNER. Good morning. (LETITIA stops at R. of c., facing portrait 


of her husband upstage) 


crystaL. (Entering to L. of srENNER) Good morning. (SERGEANT 
exits D.L.) 


BRENNER. Good morning. 


crysTAL. (Coyly toying with the Legion of Honor Medal. Crosses 
below to x. of BRENNER. He does not notice it) Do you notice any- 
thing different? (BRENNER looks at her, she holds medal up) 


BRENNER. | he Legion of Honor! Congratulations! Madame, there’s 
something I want to ask you. Just what does this office do? (Letrria 
removes hat and gloves, places them on table and sits at L. above 
table) 


crystat. (To L. of desk) Oh, we told the President all about that 


} 


yesterday. 


BRENNER. (R. of desk) You told the President? He didn’t know, 


either ? 
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crystaL. (Removing hat and gloves, placing them on desk) Well, | 


naturally not, but he was very impressed. (Crossing below to v. 
of Letitia) 


BRENNER. (c.) Madame, just what did you tell the President? 
Letitia. Everything we've been through. 

crystaL. We weren't with him very long. He didn’t finish his tea. 
BRENNER. He didn’t? 


crysTaL. (Sitting v. of table) He was called away for an urgent 
conference. We had tea with two secret service men. They were 
awfully nice. They escorted us out the back way—so the newspaper 


reporters wouldn't bother us, you know. 


BRENNER. (Crossing down c. to crystal, holding out newspaper 


to her) Madame, did you read this story? 


crystal. (Takes paper, looks at it, then rising and returning 1t. 


o 
To BRENNER) Oh, yes- that’s ridiculous! (Crosses above to x. of 


LETITIA ) 


BRENNER. What do you mean—ridiculous? What's ridiculous about 


> 


itr 


crysTAL. (x. of Letitia) All that war stuff! Our work is construc 


tive—not destructive! 
Letitia. Exactly! 


crystac. As Letitia told the President—and Letitia, dear, I thought 
What did vou tell the 


you were positively inspired. She said 


President? 


Letitia. I said: “A pinch of pippsessewa is worth more to suffering 


humanity than a ton of nitro-glycerine.” 
CRYSTAL. Isn't that wonderful? 
BRENNER. What's pippsessewa? 


crystaL. (Taking a handful of seeds from a jar, crossing above to 
R. Of BRENNER af C., pouring seeds into his L. hand) Just one of 


God's gifts—that’s all! 
BRENNER. What do you do with it? 
LeTiTiA. Brew it, and drink it. 


BRENNER. How do you get the enemy to drink it? Put in his 


coffee ? 


crystaL. We don't make it for our enemies. We make it for our 


friends. 
BRENNER. (Putting seeds in his downstage jacket pocket) Look 


crystaL. (Crossing above to x. of Letitia) Besides, we haven't any 
enemies, except Senator Kruger. Really, I wish you would all stop 
talking about enemies so much. Major Groh is always talking 


about the enemy. (Covering seed jar on table, sitting x. above table) 


BRENNER. I've met a lot of scientists but I never met one who talked 


like you before! 

crystaL. The President said we were different, too. 
Letitia. He said you were different. 

crystaL. Well, I don’t want to take all the credit. 


THURSTON. (Offstage up vc.) I'm sorry, that’s all, gentlemen— 
(Enters up L.c. to down kr. of desk) Ladies, I have just had a most 
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interesting staff meeting. I've been trying to abolish ISSOMHSC, 


(LETITIA rises. BRENNER crosses to down RB. of c.) 
crysTAL. (Rising tor. end of table) You have? 


THuRsTON. I can't do it! They won't believe me. They refuse to 


leave! During our brief and rather stormy session, the Major 


threatened to complain to G-2, the Chief of Staff, Central Intel. 
ligence, the Republican National Committee and Fulton Lewis, 


Jr. (Crossing down L. KAREN enters up L.c.) 
crystaL. (Crossing c.) Karen—do you notice anything different? 


KAREN. (Crossing to r. of desk) Yes, I did. I noticed it outside, 
Senator Kruger is out there interviewing the Sergeant of Marines! 


crystaL. (Petulantly, crossing down x.) What's he doing here 


again? 

KAREN. Mr. Brenner, do you mind leaving? 

THURSTON. (Down v. below desk) Oh, it’s all right—I've told 
Charlie everything. He won't believe me. None of them'll be- 
lieve me. 

KAREN. Did he tell you it was a hoax? (BRENNER reacts) 

THURSTON. | did! (Sitting on edge of desk) 

KAREN. Did he tell you that this office had been abolished? 


THURSTON. I did... 


BRENNER. (Stricken) Thurston 
table) 


(Crossing to below chair L. of 


THURSTON. Yes, Charlie? 

BRENNER. Is this really another one of your—? 
THURSTON. Yes, Charlie! 

BRENNER. (Sitting L. of table) Holy cat! 
crystaL. Aren’t you feeling well? 

BRENNER. No . 


KAREN. ( Crossing down to kr. of THURSTON) I've just spent two hours 
with a lawyer. One of the best lawyers in Washington. I told Aim 
everything. 


THURSTON. What'd the lawyer say? 


KAREN. (Crossing r. Yo Letitia) He didn’t say anything. He just 
whistled. Then he began adding up the penalties. One year for 
contempt of Congress. Five years for impersonating a Federal 


employee . . . Two years for burning Federal checks 


crystaL. Really? 


KAREN. (Crossing c.) Three years for fraud—five years for con- 


spiracy- - 


THURSTON. What's the grand total? 


KAREN. Thirty years! (Letitia sits up L. at table. THURSTON sits sofa. 
HENRY enters up L.c., singing the Marseillaise. KAREN crosses be- 


low to v. of desk. THURSTON Aums the battle hymn, too) 


HENRY. (Crosses to L. of KAREN c.) Hello, Karen—hello, Thurston. 
I've just come from the hospital. Mother and child are blooming. 


CRYSTAL. (Sits nr. above table) Isn't that wonderful?! 


HENRY. (R. of desk) Incidentally, Honey—I made arrangements for 
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you to take your first series of shots this afternoon. Just the usual— 
typhoid, paratyphoid, tetanus, smallpox, etc., etc. I've taken my 
hooster shots. (Hands her a card) See Dr. James. 


crystaL. (Rr. end of table) Doctor, Mr. Brenner isn’t feeling well. 
wenry. Oh? 

ruursTon. I think Mr. Brenner is leaving. 

BRENNER. I'm leaving. 

wenry. Anything I can do? 

BRENNER. (Rising) No. 


wenry. If you care to come to the hospital at four o'clock . I’ve 


got to look in on my patient again. 


BRENNER. (R. Of HENRY) Hospital ? I may be there if I live to 


rour o'cloc K. (Exits up LA + 


KAREN. (Crossing above to up i.) Henry, there’s something I've 


got to tell you. 


HENRY. (7 urning R., placing hat on desk) What, Honey? 
KAREN. I should have told you before, but 
HENRY. What is it, Honey? 


KAREN. (Crossing down v. of desk) But how could I? Even now 
I can’t bring myself to—(Sees THURSTON watching her down L. 


ye : 
To THURSTON ) It was bad enough before he came into it 
HENRY. I don’t understand, Karen. 


KAREN. (70 THURSTON) There’s only one consolation. There are 


; ke ir re 
no co-educational hoosegows If I were stuck in a cage with 


you for—(Crossing down to above sofa) thirty years, I'd go mad— 


stark, staring mad! 
HENRY. What’s wrong, Honey? 


KAREN. (70 HENRY) Not a thing! (To tuurston) They had to 


< ) ‘ 
HENRY. I still don’t understand ? 
KAREN. (Crossing below desk, to HENRY at L.c.) You'll understand 


K 


when the police sirens come screaming up here. 


HENRY. Police sirens? 


KAREN. Henry—hasn’t it occurred to you there’s something wrong 


with this office? 


HENRY. What's wrong with this office, Honey? What's wrong with 


KAREN. (With exasperated patience) There isn't any ofhce 
HENRY. What? 


* ; . ~ ! : 
KAREN. There hasn’t been any office in four and a half years! (HENRY 


looks at CRYSTAL and LETITIA. CRYSTAL and LeTITIA nod “Yes’’) 


crysTAL. Oh, ves! (HENRY crosses below to L.c., | 


who nods. HENRY half nods) 


THURSTON. That's right, Doctor. 


KAREN. We're all going to the penitentiary! (HENRY looks at KAREN, 
then crosses below to c., and looks at LETITIA. CRYSTAL @nd LETITIA 


0ks at THURSTON, 





crysta. Oh, yes! 


HENRY. (R. Of KAREN) What do you mean we're all going to the 
penitentiary? You? Me? 


THURSTON. You're safe, Doctor. You haven’t drawn any of the tax- 


payers’ money. 


HENRY. (Crossing to L. of c.) Me? I've done nothing but spend 
money so far. 


THURSTON. A mitigating circumstance. 
HENRY. This outfit set me back 


KAREN. (Crossing x. above HENRY, sitting L. of table) Oh, we'll 

have a lovely time when Kruger gets in here. He'll go through this 
Ber | g g 

place with a fine-tooth comb. He likes to see things for himself. 

i 5 

And there's plenty to see! 


LeTitia. Did you say he was outside, Karen? 


KAREN. He is! 


crystaL. Well, he’s not going up to my room alone. (Rising to 
up c.) My amber beads are right out on my dressing table—(Cross- 


ing down L. to rHuRsTON) I told the President about the fifty cents! 
THURSTON. Good for you! 

crystaL. The President was positively startled! 

rHuRSTON. I'll bet he was! 


crystaL. (Picking up hat and bag from 1. of desk) Maybe we'll 


go to the penitentiary—but he'll be following us. I'll guarantee 


that! (Crossing below desk to c.) Letitia, don’t you think we'd 


better get ready? 

Letitia. (Rising) | do. 

THURSTON. Ready for what? 

crysTaL. The penitentiary. 

THURSTON. (Rising to below desk) Ladies, you haven't been in- 
dicted yet. 

crystaL. Does that take long? 

THURSTON. Ages. 


crystaL. We don’t like to be kept waiting. We'd like to get it over 
with. There’s no use putting it off. It’s like going to the dentist’s. 


Get it over with, I always say! (Exits up Lc.) 


KAREN. (Rising) Henry, you've got to do something! 


HENRY. Me? 


LeTiTia. (1 aking hat, gloves and bag, crossing above to c.) There's 
nothing to do. I’m quite prepared to take the consequences. I al- 
ways have been. Don’t fret, Karen. No matter what happens, Mr. 
Turnbull will understand. ( Exits up Lc.) 


HENRY. (Crossing down kr.) Well, maybe Mr. Turnbull will under- 
stand, but I don’t understand. What the devil am I going to do 
with this suit? 


KAREN. (Turning up to above chair v. of table) How can you think 


of your suit at a time like this? 
HENRY. (Turning at v.x.) Do you know what I paid for it? 


KRUGER. (Offstage up L.c.) Don’t ask me for a pass, Sergeant! 


(KAREN sits L. of table. KRUGER up L.c., crosses to up c.) Running 
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a department that I abolished! The greatest conspiracy against 
Congress in the history of the United States. 


HENRY. (Backing a step to x.) Senator, I didn’t know— 
KruceR. Herbological warfare! 
THURSTON. Senator, our sassafras was a great success with the Navy! 


KruGeR. Somebody's going to the penitentiary for this, or I'll per- 
sonally see to it that our soft-hearted, soft-headed Attorney General 
is impeached! 


THURSTON. (Crossing k. to L. of KRUGER Cc.) You wouldn't send a 
man to the penitentiary for trying to improve his government? For 
trying to get a few of our public servants out of the rut, and teach- 


ing them the value of thinking for themselves? 

KRruUGER. How long have you been on the public payroll ? 
THURSTON. (Crosses to x. of KRUGER) Two days. I think I'm retiring. 
KRUGER. You bet you're retiring! 


rHursTON. I’m applying for a pension. (Crosses below to L., to be- 


low desk) 
KRUGER. Pension? 


THURSTON. Why—of course. A man gives two of the best days of 


his life to his government. Do you propose to cast me off without 


a penny? 
KRUGER. I want to see this layout trom top to bottom! 


THuRsTON. (Crosses above to up R. HENRY goes to p.R.) May I sug- 
gest, Senator, that you start with the bottom? (Opens door up R.) 


QOur trousers’ section. 
KRUGER. (Crosses to up Rc.) Your what? 


THURSTON. (Crossing to k. of KRUGER) You'll meet our courier down 


there. He must be lonely! 


KRUGER. Courier? 


rHurston. Get him to tell you about his trip to New York. Fasci 


bob gol by 


KRUGER: Damn that tamily of mine! If it weren't for them 
I'd be President today. 

Frank Tweddell, Melvyn Douglas, 
Laura Pierpont, Mabel Paige. 





nating! (Passing krucer below him to up RB.) 


KRUGER. Trousers section? (/n door up x.) They won't believe me, 
They just won't believe me when I get up on the floor of the Senate 
and say: “Yeah, verily—I have seen this with mine own eyes, heard 
this with mine own ears!” 


rHuRSTON. Hallelujah! (Krucer exits up R., closing door. THURS. 


TON, whistling, crosses to D.L.) 
HENRY. YOU, sir 

THURSTON. (D.L.) Yes? (Politely as he is wont) Yes? 
HENRY. (Crossing L. of c.) You're a liar. 

rHurston. Of course. 

HENRY. You're a liar and a cheat and a fraud! 
rHURSTON. Of course. 

it doesn t, ll 


HENRY. The law'll take care of you. It 


personally 


horsew hip you. 
KAREN. (Rising, shouts, to THURSTON ) II] hely you! I'll help him! 
HENRY. Stop shouting! 


THURSTON. (L. of HENRY) She never had any poise, Doctor 


rHuRSTON ) When I think I could 


have strangled you so easily—at night 


KAREN. (Crossing below toward 
, when you were lying there 


snoring 


THURSTON. (Quickly, crossing below to xc.) You'd better watch 


that homicidal impulse of hers, Doctor. 


KAREN. (L. of c.) All I had to do was put my hands around your 


throat 


rHuRSTON. (r.c.) She used to keep me awake nights munching 
health biscuits and reading detective stories, and she always cheated. 


Alwavs skipped to the last chapter 


HENRY. (c.) Sir 


rHuURSTON. You have every right to be angry with us, Doctor. 


KAREN. Us? 


THURSTON. But you see the situat We had to protect her family. 


KAREN. We? 


rHurston. We had to pretend this was a legitimate organization. 
That's why I offered you that post. I had to. (Sitting on table) It 
1, Doctor 


hurt me more than it hurt vy . As I said to Karen: 


“I like that Hank”! (HENry turns to up c.) 


KAREN. Don’t listen to him. 





THURSTON. Didn't I say to you able—substan- 


Didn't I? 


You'd better be sure you love him” 


He’s interesting 


tial” Didn't I say to you: “Do you really love him? 


Didn't I? Yes, or no! 





HENRY. (Crossing down to L. of c.) | want to know— 
THuRsTON. I didn’t want you hurt, Hank 


KAREN. If you don’t stop, I'll begin throwing things. 


rHurston. Ah, the good old days. One time she actually didn’t miss. 


Three stitches, remember? She cried. 
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g below to L. of desk) I'm sorry now there weren't 


atch that, Doctor—protect yourself in the clinches— 


o know— 


tly! The man wants to know. Why didn’t you tell 
rt you confide in him? I couldn't tell him. They're 


mine. I didn’t have the right. 


, please don’t listen to him. 


y 


; 


s 9 
agian t you conne 


you think it was easy for me to deceive you, Hank? 


le in me, Karen? 


nted to, but 


- , , 
you let me accept a mythical post’ 


Didn't I beg you not to? 


Y 


d, but you weren't forthright. A man expects his 


’ ' 
trying to Make my posiuon Cicar®r 


In your position, sir 


a very difhcult one, Doctor 


n KAREN) You let me make a fool of mys 


Lithuania. 
KAREN. I don’t give a damn where he’s gone. 
HENRY. You've got a pretty foul temper. 


KAREN. Oh, you're discovering things about me? 


HENRY. | am. I'm discoverin 


family 
KAREN. Henry, we're quarrelin 


rHURSTON. No, 1 musn't. After all, 


about? That suit? Tell you what to do, Hank. Get married in it. 


I would. I was married in blue set 


KAREN. Henry, don't you see? He wants to break this up. That's 


what he’s been trying to do all along 


HENRY. (Pacing toc. and wnt 


ston’'s Ww 


sible, forthright, frank—practical—. Frankly, Karen 


KAREN. Henry—you want to let him push you arout 
a puppet? Is that it? Do you want t verything 


HENRY. Frankly, Ka 


KAREN. F1 


HENRY. (Crossing to x. of desk) I'm not being pushed a 


puppet. | am ignoring the p1 


hasn’t the common decency and good taste to leave the room. But 


I’m very upset, Karen . Ther 


I 


in a different light than I did yesterday. Or when we first met. I 


; 
| 


thought you wer harming, witty, Dut Gown to earth 


KAREN Pra ul al! 


HENRY. I'm terribly sorry, K i—but a man’s got to be practical. 


A man 


pM th ngs about you, as well as your 


1 } 
what are you quarreling 


ye—With a pin stripe. 


) I'm not interested in Mr. Thur- 


I'm interested in my own. I want a wife who's respon- 


to disc uss such 


round like a 


vour farst husband, since he 


pretending I don’t see you 


t love blind him. 
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Do you propose to keep the guy's ring? 
KAREN. Here—( Giving it to HENRY) 
HENRY. Oh, yes—thank you. 

THuRsTON. After all, what's fair is fair. (Sits on L. end of table) 
Henry. Goodbye. (He exits up vc.) 

THURSTON. | wonder what it is. Why can’t you hold a man? 
KAREN. God, how I hate you 

THURSTON. (Crossing to Rr. of desk) You lost a fine fellow. 
KAREN. You know what you do to me? 


rHuRsTON. No. Tell me. What? 


KAREN. You make me want to use all the four-letter words I'm not 


supposed to know! 

rHursSTON. (7 houghtfully) He was quite right. You're not forth- 
right. You're not honest, direct—like me, for example. 

KAREN. If you don’t stop talking to me, I'll begin to throw things 
rHursToN. Your love life has really been shot to hell You 
messed up my life. 

KAREN. I did? 

ruurston. And now you messed up his 


KAREN. ] did? 


ruurston. You're a femme fatale. That's what you are. Just go 
around breaking hearts! (KAREN picks up a book from desk and as 
she 1s about to hurl it toward THURSTON, CRYSTAL enters up L.c. She 
1s wearing the dress she has sewn for the penitentiary. It is striped. 
It 1s quite a creation. She is followed by veritia, who carries a suit- 


casé€. THURSTON crosses to down R.) 


crysTtaL. (Crossing down v. of c.) We are ready . . . (LETITIA 


crosses tO CRYSTAL’S R.) 
rHuURSTON. (Crossing to x. of them, taking suitcases and placing 
them on table) Ladies—you are not going to the penitentiary! 


CRYSTAL. We're not? 


THURSTON. (R. of LETITIA) You're going back to Agriculture! 
Letitia. (c.) We were in Interior! 


ruurston. Then back to Interior. And do you know who's going 
to get you back? (Crossing below to x. of desk—To kartn) None 


other than that watchdog of the Treasury—Senator Kruger! 


KAREN. (Throwing up her hand, crossing below to down x.) He's 
mad! It’s come—it’s here—I've known it all along! Time to call 
the man in the White Coat! 

KRUGER. (Roaring off up x.) You come up here with me! 

JAMISON. { Off up r.) But I told you! 

KRUGER. (Off up x.) I'm going to find out about this! 


yamuson. (Off upr.) But | told you! 
rHurston, (Passing Letitia and crystat below him to down tL.) 
Here he comes! (KruGER enters up R., holding broken chain on 


JAMISON $ wrist and dragging him behind him. They cross above 


to upc.) 


KRUGER. (c.) What the hell do you mean by making a courier out 


of my nepheu 
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KAREN. (p.r.) Your nephew?! 


THURSTON. (R. of desk) Our courier. Senator, you should be proud 
of that young man.You've been voted the Senator most likely to 
succeed in getting all his relatives on the payroll. He managed to 


get on without your influence. 


JAMISON. (R. of KRUGER) Does the Navy have to know, Uncle Rob- 
ert? 


rHuRSTON. Does the Navy have to know, Uncle Robert, that your 
nephew was a courier for the ofh you abolished? Does the Navy 
' , : 

have to know that your nephew irried top secret pants for the 


y, ho] }> 
ofhice you abolished 


JAMISON. ] was ]ust following ¢ rd 7 | mn le Robe rt! 


KRUGER. Whose orders? 
yamison. Mr. Thurston's. 
KRUGER. You idiot! 


THURSTON. Senator, I want to present you with a pictorial record of 


in i” nhotovraDpi fy ” 


your nephew's historic mission. (Picking up photograj 


desk that he took from briefcase. KRUGER drops chain, takes pic- 
tures, looks at them) You know, Senator, you're the one man who 
can get the Office of Medicinal Herbs back into Agr 


pardon, correction, Interior! 
KRUGER. II] see you in hell first! 


rHuRSTON. I thought we could make a deal? 


' 


KRUGER. Sir, | don’t make deals 
ramison. Uncle Robert—you made a deal for father! 


KRUGER. (70 Jamison) Get out of my sight! 


jamuson. (Backing upc.) But where'll 1 go, Uncle Robert? 


KRUGER. (Following him up c.) 1 don't care. Get out of my sight! 


yamison. Yes, sir. (Exits up Lc.) 


KRUGER. (Crossing v.c.) Damn that family of mine! If it weren't 


for them, I'd be President today 


crystaL. (Down v., above cetitia) Thank God we've been spared 


that calamity! 


THURSTON. (Crossing to L. of KRUGER c.) Senator, you have my 
sympathy! I've always maintained all politicians should be born 


orphans. 


KrucER. (Taking photographs with him) V'll see you in my office. 
(Exits up v.c.) 


Letitia. We're very grateful to you, young man. 
crysTaL. Oh, yes. 


THURSTON. (Crossing down L. to between crystav and Letitia) Not 
at all. I'm very grateful to you. This has been an interesting ex- 
periment in government. (THURSTON Asses CRYSTAL. He looks at 
Letitia, who invites him to kiss her. He does so, then he looks at 
KAREN @f D.R. KAREN furns away ha ing R. THURSTON crosses belou 
to L. of KAREN DR.) I've been thinking; I lost a job, you lost a man. 
I'm a man, you've got a job. How would you like to support me? 


(KAREN wheels, facing him) 


CURTAIN 
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Pretender 


to the Drama 


(continued from page 35) 


person for such a task. Owen Win- 
grave actually supports his family’s 
tradition of courage, but he gives 
every appearance of having broken 
entirely with the past. For the stage 
James apparently preferred to attack 
his familiar problems by employing 
the technique of paradox. 

James next re-dramatized “The 
Other House,” making hardly any 
changes in the novel. Although this 
play has never been performed, it is 
probably one of the most actable of 
James's work. It represents a return 
to melodrama, but to a more honest 
melodrama than that of “The Amer- 
ican” or “Daisy Miller.” The threats 
of evil are real in the later play, and 
their effects, instead of being tempo- 
rary and superficial, are profoundly 
psychological. One level of interest is 
dominated by action alone, and cen- 
ters upon a murder and its detection. 
But there is a psychological interest 
as well, in the effect of the crime upon 
the criminal. She has no trouble with 
her conscience; instead she falls vic- 
tim to an inevitable poetic justice 
whereby her crime brings about the 
marriage of her arch-rival to the man 
she loves. Even in the absence of con- 
science, the crime has destroyed the 
criminal’s peace of mind. Both plot 
and characterization make “The 
Other House” a unique James play. 

James’s last play, “The Outcry,” 
was written in 1909, converted into a 
successful novel, and performed only 
after its author’s death. It presents a 
situation that has obvious parallels in 
“The High Bid” and “The Spoils of 
Poynton.” Once more a_ beautiful 
property is in danger of falling into 
the wrong hands. An American mil- 
lionaire is bidding for a painting 
owned by an irascible English peer. 
The public “outcry” against the sale 
serves only to infuriate the painting’s 
until a deus ex machina inter- 
venes in the form of the Prince of 
Wales. The treatment of the whole 
subject is comic but dignified. By this 


owner 


time, however, the conflict between 
tradition and innovation seems to 
wear a bit thin: “The Outcry” would 
have benefited from the ingenious 
paradoxes of “The High Bid” and 
“The Saloon.” 

In “The Outcry” an effort is made 
to transmit authentic Jamesian dia- 
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logue to the stage. Commenting upon 
the play, Bernard Shaw called this 
language “utterly unintelligible to the 
ear.” The qualification “to the ear” is 
important, for it suggests that the un- 
natural dialogue of James's novels 
had its place—in his novels. On the 
other hand Harley Granville-Barker 
considered the language of “The Out- 
cry” to be “artificial—very; but that 
is legitimate.” However the language 
of the play may be evaluated, it must 
of course be admitted that no one (ex- 
cept possibly Henry James) ever 
spoke that way. Surely James never 
deluded himself into thinking that he 
was writing naturalistic dialogue in 
“The Outcry.” The artificiality is 
planned, and it achieves its effect. 

Subject and language constituted, 
naturally enough, James’s two great- 
est problems in playwriting. He at 
first feared to put serious subjects on 
the stage. His dramatizations de- 
stroyed whatever had been serious in 
“Daisy Miller” and “The American” ; 
in both plays, happy endings entirely 
changed the implications of the nov- 
els. The comedies that followed in- 
sisted almost too much upon being 
“Guy Dom- 
ville” was James’s first serious play, 
and its reception showed that his fears 
had been well founded; his audience 
was not ready for him. Once he had 
broken with his past career as an 
escapist dramatist, James continued 
to write serious plays that either de- 
lighted select audiences or were not 
produced at all. British audiences had 
by this time become more receptive to 
James’s subjects, but they were not 
yet prepared for his language. 

The problem of language became 
acute in James’s last dramatic writ- 
ings, as it did in all his late work. The 
language of the earliest plays, espe- 
cially the original comedies, is grace- 
ful and elevated but seldom remark- 
able. Many of the reviewers noticed 
especially the singularly beautiful dic- 
tion of “Guy Domville”; Shaw wrote, 
“I unhesitatingly challenge any of our 
popular dramatists to write a scene in 
verse with half the beauty of Mr. 
James’s prose.” James’s idiosyncrasies 
of speech began to appear after his 
return to the theatre. The language of 
“The Saloon” and “The Outcry” 
seems to have invited particularly hos- 
tile comment. The talk of James’s 


frivolous and absurd. 


characters in these dramas teemed 
with meanings, implications, artful 
turns that by reason of their very 
abundance embarrassed and annoyed 
the simple-minded playgoer. The most 








logical place for this sort of dialogue 
was in James’s fiction, where a great 
deal of it is in fact to be found. 

In the last analysis Henry James 
was a novelist who wrote for the thea- 
tre—but for an extremely special kind 
of theatre, the theatre of his reader’s 
imagination. Even his plays require 
that kind of theatre, which is why 
they remain something less than satis- 
fying works of dramatic art. In the 
Note which he affixed to the second 
volume of “Theatricals,” James had 
this to remark: “Of a published play, 
however, it cannot exactly be said that 
it has not been performed at all; for 
the disconcerted author at least—if, 
as he has wrought, the thing has ar- 
rived at adequate vividness—the 
printed book grows mildly theatrical, 
the frustrated effort approximately 
positive.” That suggests the secret: 
the novels and plays of Henry James, 
equally and alike, are actually invita- 
tions to the discerning reader to at- 
tend those performances in the com- 
pany of the author. 
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The Handrail 
of Music 


(continued from page 30) 


are repeated several times during the 
evening s course, and then anxiously 
eavesdrop on the whistling and hum- 
ming of the departing audience; the 
composer of serious music, if he is 
canny, will also take into account the 
value of melody. 

This reawakening to the merits of 
tunefulness characterizes music of the 
past two decades more than anything 
else. Dissonance is still with us, cer- 
tainly—it will be as long as worth- 
while music is written—but it no 
longer, except in rare instances, ex- 
ists for its own sake. Very few of the 
works receiving their premiéres dur- 
ing the past few years require many 
hearings before they seem compre- 
hensible enough; the plan and pattern 
underlying their creation may elude 
immediate scrutiny, but the end re- 
sult proves the soundness of that ini- 
tial organization. Today’s composers 
are not concerning themselves (as did 
their recent forebears) with develop- 
ing a sort of musical fourth dimen- 
sion and exploring the brave new 
world it would open up; rather they 
accept the fact that the three basic 
verities in musical composition are 
eternal, and content themselves with 
those verities. It is their transforma- 
tion by skillful hands which renders 
them strange to the unaccustomed ear. 
It is the prevalent error of expecting 
new works to conform with previous 
conditioning that is the barrier. 

Assimilating a new work of music 
requires more conscious trying than 
does appreciation of other types of 
art, simply because the average per- 
son hears much too much music to 
maintain an even relatively open 
mind. An amateur viewing the work 
of Georges Braque or Henry Moore 
is less hampered in what he gets from 
it than is the concert-goer into whose 
ears music is funneled till he no 
longer hears it, but is merely numbly 
aware of i presence. Music today 
eddies around us in all walks of life, 
pursuing us even into dining rooms 
and other one-time sanctums of tran- 
quillity. The waftings of Chaminade 
and Romberg from behind the potted 
palms pad the ears like cotton-batting 
against the anxiety which silence 
creates in a busy life, and it is this 
absorbent integument which must 
consciously be ruptured before con- 








scious listening can take place. Until 
it is broken, the ear assays harmonies 
in the vocabulary of the basic triad, 
rhythms in relation to the elemental 
two and three, melody as it conforms 
to the tunes one has hummed since 
childhood. Sage indeed is the new 
work which can successfully buck this 
resistance and still retain its original. 
ity and integrity. The works of 
Varese. George Antheil (before he 
turned musically reactionary), Leo 
Ornstein, Dane Rudhyar, and other 
musical leftists of the twenties con- 
tain much for the musician to admire, 
but in the final analysis they were not 
quite sage enough, for they made ex- 
cessive demands on the public. 

The charge that melody in con. 
temporary music resists singing has 
some truth in it, but there is no rea- 
son to apologize; as music has become 
more chromatic and less diatonic— 
that is, has awarded more equality to 
all twelve notes within the octave in- 
stead of relying mainly on the white- 
key scale—melody and harmony have 
become so integrated as to suffer by 
separation. 

The only key to finding melody in 
music that advances from the tradi- 
tional norm is to receive it with an 
uncluttered mind and ear. In some 
cases, such as Stravinsky’s Symphony 
in Three Movements or even the Si- 
belius Seventh Symphony, there will 
not be much real melody to find, but 
these cases are exceptional and clas- 
sify as technical tours de force. Most 
of our composers today know the ob- 
ligation a conscientious artist has to- 
wards the society he serves, and the 
one-time disdain of hoi polloi has 
quite generally disappeared. 

A more salutary turn of events is 
hard to imagine. It has infused a new 
virility into the music being written, 
and has won the modern composer a 
new trust and respect from the lay 
audience. Without this communica- 
tion new directions in music would be 
confined to the hot-house sequestra- 
tion of the ivory tower; without this 
trust and respect, the composer lacks 
the impulsion to realize the beauty it 
is his vocation to create. Today’s com- 
posers have evolved through an inten- 
sive and healthy orientation, absorb- 
ing and benefiting by the gains and 
errors of their recent, more icono- 
clastic predecessors. Further errors 
will be made. but so will further gains. 
Melody is not the only path, but for 
the majority of the world it is the 
main one, and our composers’ new 
awareness of it is cause for optimism. 
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Theatre Survey 
(continued from page 20) 


20 percent of those interviewed men- 
tioned the need for proper ventilation. 
Others wanted better acoustics and 
more modern equipment. 

The mentioned four 
factors in the difficulty of obtaining 
tickets in this order: tickets are sold 
out for a long time in advance—70.6 
percent mentioned this; seats are sold 
at a premium; it is hard to get 
cheaper seats; 


interviewees 


no telephone orders 
are accepted. Only about 10 percent 
reported paying more than $5 per 
ticket. The average price was just 
over $3, but higher in New York. 

Sixty-two and a half percent of 
those interviewed spend less on the 
theatre than on movies. The figures 
are about even between theatres and 
sports events. People spend twice as 
much on theatre as on opera and con- 
certs, but 69.5 percent spend less on 
theatre than on home entertainment. 
In New York, however, they spend 
about as much for the theatre as for 
movies. Here theatre spending also 
far outweighs opera, concerts and 
sports, interviewees reported. 

The vast majority of those we inter- 
viewed consider the commercial 
theatre an important factor in the 
cultural life of their city. They said 
it provides a better type of entertain- 
ment, has educational and cultural 
values, helps community betterment, 
broadens life experience, stimulates 
the mind, furthers aesthetic apprecia- 
effective than the 
movies, and has good social implica- 
tions, 


tion, is more 


Thus the theatre crisis cannot be 
ascribed to any single cause or even 
to several causes. It is a complex 
problem which arises from the inter- 
action of many social and economic 
factors, and involves many intricate 
relations, attitudes and actions on the 
part of many different elements in our 
society. 

But experience in other fields has 
shown that there is a broad solution 
to problems of this kind. A solution 
is possible when a voluntary associa- 
tion within the field assumes leader- 
ship and takes action along a wide 
front to bring about conditions that 
are both in the public interest and in 
the interest of the industry. 

We therefore suggested that the 
League of New York Theatres, under 
Brock Pemberton, its president, and 
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James Reilly, its executive director, | 
assume leadership 
theatre crisis. 


in resolving the 
Specifically, we recommended a 
multiple-committee set-up to 
with the major problems revealed by 


cope 


the survey. These committees would 
deal with such broad problems as 
educational relations, government re- 
lations, group relations, advertising 
and promotion, press relations, fair 
business practices, employment prob- 
lems and practices, etc. 

This is the method employed ef- 
fectively by organizations as diverse 
as the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association, the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters, the American 
Medical Association, the American 
Management Association, the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement 
of Science, and the American Steel 
and Lron Institute. 

We offered other specific recom- 
mendations, among them a public re- 
lations policy to be issued by the 
League telling how it intends to deal 
with the public; a manual for pro- 
ducers pooling the most effective and 
economical production techniques; 
standardized financing and account- 
ing; a theatre clinic in promotion and 
advertising; training courses in how 
to behave toward the public for box- 
office personnel, ushers, concession- 
aires and house managers; a public 
pledge committing the theatre to fair 
dealing, courtesy, comfort, efficient 
operation and fair treatment of the 
public in ticket distribution. 

We also urged the League and its 
members to harness women’s clubs, 
youth groups, universities, high 
schools and cultural leaders into a 
vast public relations campaign to de- 
velop a broader understanding and 
appreciation of the American theatre. 

No one in his right mind would 
think of these recommendations as a 
the theatre 
imagine that anyone would propose 
them as a cure-all. But it is an action- 
program by which members of the 
League of New York Theatres can 
effectively change their attitudes and 
actions, while educating the public 
for the 
theatre. By presenting the public with 


cure-all for crisis, or 


and enlisting its support 


the facts, by explaining the reasons 
for every situation, by reviving the 
great tradition of the theatre and by 
meeting the public’s needs, the theatre 
can, I think, take a long step forward 
toward becoming the great creative 
force in American life which it can 
and ought to be. 
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The Woman 


From Yalta 


(continued from page 48) 
was cleanly poised and _ plainly 
dressed. Her face, pale, alert and ob- 
servant, had an intellectual cast. She 
smoked long cigarettes incessantly. 
Despite her bookish, rehearsal gray- 
ness, she was outlined by an aura of 
enchantment. She was an indefatiga- 
ble worker, creating new aspects of 
the part each day. Her laughter was 
infectious, but her displeasure could 
create icicles, as when Elliot Cabot, 
the leading man, called her Alla at the 
second rehearsal. Later, sipping coffee 
with some of the minor actors, she 
laughed and said that strangers might 
address her as “you” or Nazimova, 
but that her first name was reserved 
for friends. 

Nazimova’s fortunes had dwindled; 
her houses in Paris, Switzerland and 
Hollywood (the last is now the Gar- 
den of Allah Hotel) had _ slipped 
away. She lived in a small apartment 
at the Buckingham and summered in 
the gatehouse of what had been her 
country estate in Portchester. She had 
added to it one large room. I remem- 
ber waxing sentimental in front of its 
glowing fire and asking her whether 
she missed the vanished grandeur. 
“Certainly not,” was her laughing an- 
swer. “This is healthy. You see that 
chair? I once had twelve. Could I sit 
on them all? You see my garden? It 
once measured acres. How many flow- 
ers can a woman tend?” And then | 
saw that this was a museum of each 
“best” in her life 
hand, the Bokhara rug, the bust by 
Mario Korbel. I thought back to a re- 
mark of hers I'd read: “I am an Ori- 
ental 


the cast of Duse’s 





a Jew—the wandering tribes 
of Israel possessed no more than they 
could carry on their backs.” 

Despite the secret life that stirred 
behind her eyes, the outward woman 
was open and frank. “Once a year,” 
she told me, “I go to a celebrated psy- 
chologist for a checkup. The last time 
I entered his office I said, ‘Doctor, | 
feel completely naked.’ ‘Good,’ said 
he, ‘you needn't come back to see me 
any more.” With the exception of 
“Salome” and “A Doll’s House,” she 
spoofed her screen success. Her mem- 
ories of discovering Valentino as a 
movie extra and giving him the lead 
in “Camille” were affectionate and 
amusing. She mocked her own infatu- 
ation for the great lover, and laugh- 


ingly revealed that the engine of a 
foreign motorcar held more fascina- 
tion for him than her famed allure. 
(She was the only guest at his wed- 
ding to Natasha Rambova. ) 

Her loyalties were strong. One was 
to Paul Bern, who married Jean Har- 
low and later killed himself. Many 
women of the stage and screen bear 
memories of his uncanny intuition at 
moments of crisis. Not only did Nazi- 
mova’s acting career pass under a 
cloud on her return to the stage in the 
twenties, but she separated from 
Charles Bryant. She told me that at 
the low point of her discouragement 
she awoke one morning to stare at a 
newspaper headline: “Charles Bryant 
Supposed Husband Of Nazimova 
Marries!” It was true. She had been 
unable to get a divorce from Orleney 
in Russia. Her union of more than ten 
years with Bryant had been a com- 
mon-law marriage. It must be borne 
in mind that Nazimova was a fasti- 
dious woman. The role of femme fa- 
tale fitted her only on the stage. Her 
private life had been free of scandal 
until then. The shock of this public 
announcement filled her with shame 
and terror. She flung open the win- 
dow of her hotel bedroom and meas- 
ured the twelve stories to the areaway 
below. It seemed her only escape. The 
house phone rang. A Mr. Bern was in 
the lobby and wished to see her. She 
hung up without replying and once 
more moved towards the window. A 
knock on the door arrested her. She 
opened it angrily. The bellboy placed 
a great box of flowers in her hands. 
“From Mr. Bern,” he said. 

“I don’t know Mr. Bern,” she cried. 

A little man with kind, dark eyes 
moved past the bellboy. “I am Paul 
Bern. I want to ask you to do some- 
thing for me, Madame. I’ve read the 
papers. | can imagine how you must 
feel. If I tell you that this shame will 
vanish, you won't believe me. Let me 
prove it to you then. Promise me that 
you will dine with me this evening. 


If, after 


vinced,” he glanced at his watch, “you 


that, you are still uncon- 
will have delayed your journey by 
only seven hours.” He left her, but 
her resolution was shaken. A corsage 
of exotic orchids arrived that after- 
noon, and a card: “We will dress.” 
She said that it was impossible to 
explain her decision to go. “It was 
like hypnosis. Against my will. I was 
miserable.” Paul Bern called for her 
at eight. They dined at the Waldorf. 
As they went from one nightclub to 
another she heard herself greeted with 
EMBER 1949 
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more than usual warmth by her ad- 
mirers and friends. The shame of her 
position gradually gave way to grati- 
tude for their sympathetic under- 
standing. She was made whole again. 

Nazimova’s seven lean years ended 
abruptly in 1928, with her appearance 
as Madame Ranevsky in Chekov’s 
“The Cherry Orchard” at the Civic 
Repertory Theatre. It was the rebirth 
of a great star, and as such was cele- 
brated by the press and public alike. 
It was a performance of magical 
power and clarity. The image of her 
farewell to her home still lives under 
the eyelids of anyone who saw her. 
With the exception of “Doctor Moni- 
ca” and “The Mother,” every play in 
which subsequently appeared 
was distinguished and worthy. She 
was unforgettably shining in “Mourn- 
ing Becomes Electra” and “The Good 
Earth.” Her final triumph was as Mrs. 
Alving in “Ghosts.” The critics of this 
generation bestowed accolades on her 
art as generously as had their fore- 
runners in 1906. One can imagine the 
thoughts that stirred back of those 
Orlenev—the Bowery 


she 


lovely eyes 


Lyceum—the crash of bowling pins— 
airing Tzar Fyodor’s robe on a tene- 
ment fire escape—the words “I am 
staying here!” 

Alla Nazimova spent her last years 
in Hollywood, occasionally appearing 
in a talking film. She was sixty-seven 
when she died. It seems a brief span 
for a woman whom her friends 
thought of as eternal. But then she 
once said: “My heart was born in a 
deep shadow, and I can never stay 
out in the sun very long, because it 
blinds me.” 





One on 
the Isle 


(continued from page 5) 


answer, honestly and with authority. 

If a general election were held to- 
morrow, there would not be time 
enough to print the ballots. 

EPILOGUE 

I think the wisest thing that was 
said to me during my travels through 
England came from the lips of the 
lift operator of the Green Park Hotel. 
“When you get back to America, 
blimey,” he said, “tell them about 
England . . . tell them the truth . . . 
tell them . . . it is still there.” 

Copies of this book can be obtained 
from THEATRE Arts at half a crown. 
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ground music—sets down his im- 
pressions on the film. The color 
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to the lasting value of this bold 
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“Like many others in the theatre I am grateful to Tamara Daykarhanova for 
using her great gifts to help the young actor learn his craft. The theatre world 


has long recognized the high caliber of her work through the achievements of 
her former students on the stage and screen.” 


WILLIAM R. KATZELL 


Producer of Home of the Brave, Finian’s Rainbow, 
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The New Records 


(continued from page 4) 


folk music and original composition, 
The vinylite recordings are of the 
first quality, the Israeli performing 
artists are sensitive to the music, and 
the music itself constitutes the best 
sample of Israeli music to reach us, 

Columbia has brought out a couple 
of first-rate contemporary albums: 
Prokofiev’s “Scythian Suite” and 
Stravinsky's “Concerto for Two Solo 
Pianos.” The Prokofiev score dates 
from that fiery-eyed, 
hairy-chested youth, when his clank- 
ing, shrieking ballets (of which this 
is one) were scandalizing Europe. 
Eugene Ormandy is the conductor 
here, and the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
perfectly in tune with the barbaric 
music, gives it everything it’s got. 
The recording, especially in the LP 


composer's 


version, is deafening and fine. The 
Stravinsky work, although much more 
recent, seems rather bloodless and al- 
most prissy by comparison. Stravin- 
sky wrote it fourteen years ago, after 
his mode of expression had taken its 
celebrated turn towards the seven- 
teenth century for its examples. This 
piece’s austerity and cool refinement 
carry little immediate appeal, but it 
is written with all Stravinsky’s usual 
taste and refinement, and is certainly 
worth hearing. 

Anyone interested in the pleasure 
of discovery should investigate a Bel- 
gian soprano called Suzanne Danco 
who is recording for Decca in Europe. 
Her version of Ravel’s “Schehera- 
zade,” with Ernest Ansermet conduct- 
ing, is thus far her only recording to 
reach us, but it is enough to show 
that she is that rarest thing among 
singers, especially sopranos: the pos- 
sessor of a beautiful voice and a really 
intelligent musicianship. Any soprano 
who can sing one month the leading 
female role in Alban Berg’s “Woz- 
zeck” and the next in Mozart’s “Cosi 
Fan Tutte,” as Miss Danco did this 
year in England, is someone to keep 
an eye on. There are not many sing- 
ers around like her, and further re- 
cordings of hers will be worth watch- 
ing. —AUDITAX 
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Five Minutes from 


Broadway 


(continued from puge 44) 


will. Under such baleful circum- 
stances, anything approaching the 
ideal of ensemble acting is difficult to 
achieve and, in truth, rarely is 
achieved. The notion that a “group” 
(in the ideal sense of the term) can 
be formed by decree, from a highly 
diverse assemblage of people, is ob- 
vious balderdash; a real group can 
only come into existence from the 
general will of a group of similarly 
oriented people who have worked to- 
gether for a considerable time. Under 
present conditions, however, what 
usually does result is a hodge-podge 
combining the worst features of pro- 
ducing and permanent companies; a 
handful of mediocre actors, entitled 
by virtue of having been in at the be- 
ginning to remain in, appearing in 
support of one or two performers im- 
ported for a particular show. 

| p to the present, however, there 
has been one external circumstance 
tending strongly towards the melan- 
choly situation described above. That 
has been the intransigent attitude of 
Actors’ Equity, forbidding its mem- 
bers to appear with non-Equity com- 
panies. Possession of an Equity card 
has never conferred any particular 
talent upon anybody, but it remains 
ordinarily true that by the time a 
young actor is sufficiently mature to 
participate profitably in a group ven- 
ture he has somewhere along the line 
acquired Equity membership—even if 
only in summer stock. Limited seat- 
ing capacities and low ticket prices 
have always made it impossible for 
off-Broadway companies to operate 
under a regular Equity contract. Al- 
though the union for several seasons 
pursued a policy of studiously look- 
ing the other way unless prodded into 
doing otherwise, formation of the Off- 
Broadway Theatre League forced 
into action. A raid was made on the 
several little theatres, and Equity 
members appearing in any of the 
casts were ordered to forthwith cease 
and desist from the illicit practice of 
their craft. (All but two of the cast of 
“Too Many Thumbs,” to cite the most 
extreme example, did belong to 
Equity.) In view of the abominable 
exploitation practiced in the past by 
fly-by-night produc ers, the action was 
not without some justification; but 
the peremptory nature of the closing 
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notice was under the circumstances so 
manifestly unjust that a stay of execu- 
tion was secured while the whole 
situation might be studied. As a re- 
sult of that study, and the commend- 
able attitude shown by Equity during 
it, a liberal agreement was reached. 
Equity members must be paid a token 
salary; non-Equity actors must obtain 
temporary work permits; and if the 
weekly gross rises above a certain 
figure (still under arbitration, since it 
varies from theatre to theatre) the 
profits must in large part go to the 
Equity actors. 

In 1948 the Interplayers’ produc- 
tion of e. e. cummings’ “him” ran for 
sixteen weeks to capacity audiences 
and closed only when the theatre lease 
expired; this year the same group’s 
showing of O’Casey’s “Silver Tassie” 
similarly ran until the theatre had to 
be vacated. Peoples’ Drama presented 
John Wexley’s anti-lynch drama 
“They Shall Not Die” for more than 
two months. The success of Moliére at 
the Cherry Lane has already been re- 
marked. Strindberg’s “The Father” 
ran for fourteen solid weeks—again, 
until the theatre lease expired. Two 
facts should be particularly noted: 
New York saw these and other worth- 
while plays only because of off-Broad- 
way efforts; and all were financial 
successes even though none was artis- 
tically first rate. The conclusion that 
there is both need and audience for 
such theatres cannot be doubted. 

What is needed, however—and 
needed most acutely—is a new ap- 
proach which will lead to superior 
standards of production. In any final 
analysis, that depends directly on the 
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quality of the acting. Now that Equity 
has bestowed its fiat there seems no 
valid reason why mediocre or bad 
actors should be tolerated. It may be 
the immemorial privilege of he who 
pays the piper to call the tune—but it 
is unconscionable to call a bad tune. 
Any informed person knows that 
there are many young actors—and 
many excellent young actors—who 
would welcome the chance to appear 
off Broadway in plays which for one 
reason or another are poor commer- 
cial risks. There is a lot more theatri- 
cal idealism in the air than many 
cynics think—and that not confined 
to arty amateurs. But the requisite 
actors and directors will only form 
enduring and worthwhile companies 
when they can be assured of working 
with others as artistically mature. 

Enduring is the key word in the last 
sentence, the key to the future of New 
York’s off-Broadway companies. Al- 
though the Provincetown Playhouse 
and the Cherry Lane are tenanted 
every summer, and will continue to 
be tenanted come hell or high water, 
any continuity is purely illusory. 
Every season they open with different 
people. The admirable aim of build- 
ing an ensemble company becomes 
farce. Indeed, the present cart-before- 
the-horse scheme of organization ac- 
tually militates against the more tal- 
ented members of a company, who 
drift outside the off-Broadway orbit 
as soon as they find themselves unable 
to profit further, artistically or other- 
wise, by working with less developed 
actors and directors. Nobody can 
blame them for doing so. 

The inescapable fact is that im- 
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mense opportunity today confronts 
off-Broadway theatre—and with o 
portunity must go responsibility. The 
times are right. The audience is ready 
made. The theatre world abhors a 
vacuum as intensely as does its physi- 
cal counterpart. Next year, at just 
about the time that the New York 
Giants (who could learn a thing or 
two about ensemble playing them- 
selves) are coming north from spring 
training, 1950's off-Broadway com- 
panies will be going into rehearsal. If 
their organizers live up to their re- 
sponsibility, that could be a signal 
event for the New York theatre. 
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@ An original and beautifully 
written book on changing per- 
spectives in the art of the thea- 
ter. Through a study of ten 
plays — Oedipus Rex, Beéré- 
nice, Tristan und Isolde, The 
Infernal Machine, Hamlet, 
Ghosts, The Cherry Orchard, 
Six Characters in Search of an 
Author, Noah, Murder in the 
Cathedral—the author shows 
how all playwrights seek to 
“hold the mirror up to na- 
ture’, and how in this respect 
the art of drama is always the 
same, varying only with the 
aesthetic and philosophic con- 
cepts of each age. 
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IT CAN BE DONE 
...but don’t try it! 





Sometimes it’s possible to break all the rules— 
and get away with it. 

The famous Tower of Pisa, for instance, has 
successfully defied both sound engineering prac- 
tice and the law of gravity for over 800 years. 

But for most of us, most of the time, the rules 
hold. 

That is particularly true when it comes to sav- 
ing money. 

The first rule of successful saving is regularity 

. salting away part of every pay check, month 
after month. 

Once in a blue moon, of course, you'll come 
across someone who can break that rule and get 
away with it. But the fact is that most of us 
cannot. 

For most of us, the one and only way to accum- 
ulate a decent-size nest egg for the future and for 
emergencies is through regular, automatic saving. 

In all history there’s never been an easier, 

surer, more profitable way to save regularly than 
the U. S. Savings Bond way. 
Those of us on a payroll are eligible to use the 
wonderful Payroll Savings Plan. The rest of us 
can use the equally wonderful Bond-A-Month 
Plan through our local bank. 

Use whichever is best for you. But—use one 
of them! 


AUTOMATIC SAVING 
IS SURE SAVING— 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the 


, : 
Magazine Publishers oj America as a public service. 





WE LOVE TO CATCH THEM ON A SPRINGMAID SHEET 


We love to give the gals a treat and catch them on a 
SPRINGMAID sheet. We make them, Sir—and that’s no 
jest. The sheets, we mean. They'll pass the test. 

The cotton has a pedigree. We use the best machinery. 
Our whirring looms with warp and woof present the 
most conclusive proof that strength and texture we 
combine to make a sheet that’s superfine. We have the 
best in workmen, too. They're capable, they're skilled, 
they're true. They turn out perfect sheets by dozens. We 
ought to know—they’re all our cousins. And our new 
bleachery (we said) puts SPRINGMAID finish way ahead 
of all the rest 
not satisfied. 


our joy and pride, but still we were 


To make sure we were not mistaken, we had these 
sheets washed, mauled, and shaken four hundred times 
in laboratories that furnish facts and don’t tell stories. 
Two hundred times they were abraded, yet popped up 
lovely and unfaded—(an ornament for any bed). 
These tests were a simulation of a single generation 
of wear and tear and constant vellication, and 
abuse. To brides devoid of common itch for monogram 
or fancy stitch: Your children’s children, with repeats, 
can count on these froRTSUMTFR sheets. The moral is to 
each of you: No matter what you say or do, remember 
that in cold or heat, you can’t go wrong on a SPRING- 
MAID sheet. 949, The Springs Cotton Mills 


use, 


SPRINGS MILLS We 


200 Church Street ¢« New.York 13, New York 
Dallas 


For a 1950 calendar showing 14 of the sPRINGMAID ads, send 


Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 


Los Angeles St. Louis 
50 cents to Springs Mills, Dept. TA-14, at the above address. 
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SPRINGS, presiden The Springs Cotton Mills. has written another 
Make the Man, 


publisher who read it. had uw pri 


which was indignantly rejected by every editor and 


nted privately and sent it to his friends for Christmas. 


{fier they read i, fe n out of friends, so there are some extra copies {t cont sa 


veritable treasury of useless information, 


first aid oa Park 


such as how to build cotton mids, how t ur 


frenue, and haw to write advertisements 
lf not available at your local bookstore, send a dollar and postage to us 
He has also designed « 
icc loth 


and we will mail vou one 


10, 12, 14, 


port shirt with 16 spxinGMatD girls printed in 6 colors on 


SPRINGMAID Ore 


It is made small, medium, large, and extra large. Send us $3.00, 


postpaid in the United States, Children’s age sizes 4, 6, 8, 


16 are available for $1.25 each, 








